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For  the  Maintenance  of  Peace 


“For  the  maintenance  of  peace,”  Napoleon  told 
Ciar  Alexander,  “nations  should  avoid  the  pin¬ 
pricks  which  forerun  cannon  shots.” 

“Pin-pricks,”  indeed!  When  and  hotv  and  ivhy 
does  the  stinu  of  a  pin-prick  become  a  matter  of 
international  simiiticance?  The  historian  ItKtks 
back  and  chronicles  his  answers  in  the  yesterdays. 
The  foreinn  correspondent  Uniks  point-blank  at  to¬ 
day  and  strives  to  analyze  its  impact  on  tomorrow. 

Ferreting  out  world  significances — and  inter¬ 
preting  them  for  readers  in  advance  of  the  “can¬ 
non  shots” — has  been  the  47-yearH>ld,  specialized 
job  of  the  Chicago  Dailv  News  foreign  service. 

A  peacetime  job?  Surprisingly,  predominantly, 
yes.  A  war-mongering  job?  Quite  the  contrary. 
Nothing  irons  out  misunderstandings  more  quick¬ 
ly,  or  allays  suspicions  more  surely,  than  sincerely 
stated,  wide-open  information. 


Today,  as  it  has  been  down  the  years,  there 
is  scarcely  a  member  of  this  newspaper’s  foreign 
staff  who  did  not  cover  a  Europe  or  an  Asia  at 
peace  before  covering  it  at  war.  William  H.  Stone- 
man  had  reported  Europe  for  a  dozen  years  before 
the  war  started.  George  Weller  had  covered  six 
peacetime  years  in  Europe  before  filing  his  first 
war  dispatch.  Robert  J.  Casey,  who  fought  so  much 
in  the  first  war  and  storied  so  much  of  this  war, 
had  devoted  much  of  his  between-wars  time  travel¬ 
ing,  studying  and  writing  books  about  the  peoples 
of  peacetime  Europe,  Indo-China  and  the  South 
Pacific.  Helen  Kirkpatrick  had  gained  a  most  inti¬ 
mate  insight  into  a  Europe  at  peace  through 
her  prewar  years  in  Geneva  and  England.  Hal 
O’Flaherty,  an  ace  correspondent  in  both  world 
wars — now  director  of  the  service — had  been  a 
peacetime  reporter  in  Scandinavia,  the  Baltic 
countries  and  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
Similar  briefs  could  be  entered  for  others. 


But  why  has  the  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign 
service  attracted  more  readers  than  that  of  any 
other  newspaper?  Is  it  not  because  of  its  superior 
war  record?  True,  its  w’ar  cov¬ 
erage  has  been  unequaled —  T"  ^ 

unequaled,  too,  has  been  the  ^  ^ 

ness  of  its  study  of  Jr$ 


And  so  the  record  runs.  Superb  in  its  war 
coverage — but  even  more 
experienced  with  the  social, 
political  and  economic  re- 
^  A  adjustments  needed  “for  the 

M  maintenance  of  peace” — the 

Chicago  Daily  News  foreign 
^  service  moves  on  into  what 

may  be  the  greatest  era  of  all 
ji\^  history  ...  an  era  already 

kP'  struggling  to  prepare  itself  in¬ 

tellectually  and  morally  for 
_  world  co-operation  and  peace. 


thorough) 
peoples  and  lands  in  years  of 
peace.  Actually,  less  than  seven 
of  its  47  years  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  reporting  America’s 
wars.  Forty  years  have  been 
poured  into  probing  the  sig¬ 
nificances  of  a  many-sided 
world  for  an  America  at  peace. 
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CHICAGO  AT  HOME 


gives  one  newspaper 
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omtnance 


Years  of  service  to  the  community— years  of  publishing 
a  newspaper  that  people  like  and  respect  give  evening 
readership  DOMINANCE  to  one  newspaper  in 
Chicago. 

This  service  to  the  community  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  reasons  why  the  Herald-American  is  carried 
into  Chicago  homes.  The  best  reason  why  advertisers 
with  goods  and  services  to  sell  in  America’ s  Great  Central 
Market  must  recognize  this  influence  in  Chicago. 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


IN  CHICAGO 


IN  NEW  YORK 


THE  Herald-American 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


THE  Journal- American 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


REFRESENTKD  NATIONALLY  HY  THE  HEARST  ADVER'l'lSING  SERVICE 


CLINTOH  B. 


Berlin-bound  war  correspondent  Clinton  B.  Conger  knows  literally  inside 
out  the  country  he’s  covering. 


and 


THE  MEN  WHO  BRING  YOU  "THE  WORLD’S  BEST 
COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD  S  BIGGEST  NEWS" 


Son  of  on  American  foreign  correspondent.  Conger  went  to  school  as  a  child 
in  Berlin.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  was  graduated  from  Michigan, 
then  went  back  to  Berlin  to  cover  for  United  Press  Hitler’s  sweep  through  the 
Low  Countries  and  France. 

Interned  later  and  repatriated.  Conger  returned  to  report  the  war  with 
Germany  from  the  other  side:  with  the  British  Home  Fleet  on  the  Murmansk 
run,  with  the  British  8th  and  American  5th  Armies  in  Italy,  with  the  Allied  6th 
and  12th  Army  Groups  in  France  and,  now,  with  the  U.  S.  9th  Army  in 
Germany. 

Conger’s  special  fitness  for  his  assignment,  his  ability  to  get  and  write  and 
point  the  significance  of  news  are  typical  of  the  U.  P.  correspondents  on 
every  front  who  are  bringing  you  "the  world’s  best  coverage  of  the  world’s 
biggest  news.” 
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To  a  finish 


Over  what  is  left  of  Germany,  the  long, 
white  lances  of  their  vapor  trails  still  streak 
the  frosty  sky.  For  the  Boeing  Flying  For¬ 
tresses  are  doing  their  part  to  Hnish  the  job 
with  the  daylight  precision  bombing  they 
started  in  August  of  1942. 

Day  after  day  and  month  after  month  for 
nearly  thrt'e  years  they  have  kept  up  their 
|x>unding  of  Nazi  factories  and  communica¬ 
tions.  The  Luftwaffe  at  its  strongest  could 
never  turn  them  back.  Fighting  through  to 
their  objectives  in  daylight,  valiant  Fortress 
crews  have  dropped  their  bombs  with  deadly 
precision  on  enemy  targets.  By  helping  to 
smash  German  airpower  at  its  source  and 


in  the  skies,  the  big  bombers  saved  countless 
Allied  casualties  when  the  time  came  to 
invade  the  Qmtinent. 

The  ‘‘Forts ’’  have  earned  a  place  forever 
in  the  hearts  of  Army  Air  Forces  veterans 
.  .  .  men  who  have  done  the  flying  and 
manned  the  guns,  trusting  their  lives  to  the 
rugged  staunchness  of  their  planes  in  battle 
after  battle  over  the  Reich  .  .  .  and  loyal 
ground  crews  who  have  sweated  out  those 
missions,  praying  the  big  ships  in. 

The  B-iy’s  are  going  right  on  with  the 
job.  And  with  their  giant  brothers,  the 
Boeing  B-29  Superfortresses,  they’ll  be  strik¬ 
ing  mightv  blows  as  long  as  this  war  lasts. 


Today,  while  other  plants  continue : 
build  the  Boeing  Fortresses,  all  Boeing’s  ov:. 
re-sources  and  manpower  are  being  coin 
trated  on  B-29  production  —  meeting  i 
Army’s  need  for  bigger,  faster,  longer  rar 
bombers  to  press  the  attack  on  Japan.  T 
B-iy’s  and  B-29’s  represent  Boeing’s  eft' 
to  give  American  airmen  weapons  wort: 
of  their  skill  and  courage. 

When  victory  is  rvon,  the  same  aWiltes 
design,  engineering  and  manufacture  u’n 
have  established  Boeing  leadershif  in  ‘ 
big  bomber  field  will  be  devoted  to  ^ 
time  aircraft.  Yon  can  know  of  any  ffok£  ' 
.  .  .  if  Ws  "Built  by  Boeing"  it’s  buiUtold 
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H.  E.  LEWIS, 

Pretidanif 
/oMM  ft  Lamghlim 
SfMi  CorponHiom 


^Superior 
^  Distributing 
B  Facilities’’ 


'*Trul7  it  is  a  pleasure  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  future  of  Pittsbui^h. 


**A11  of  us  here  engaged  in  the  production  of  steel  which  will  he 
used  in  peace  time  throughout  the  nation  and  the  world  in  the 
manufacture  of  countless  articles  of  daily  use,  feel  that  the  pros* 
pects  of  this,  the  Pittsburgh  district,  are  very  promising  indeed. 


**The  Pittsburgh  district  is  situated  in  the  very  center  of  manu¬ 
facturing  in  the  United  States.  It  enjoys  superior  distributing  facili¬ 
ties  by  rail,  river,  highway  and  airway.  It  possesses  close-at-hand 
supplies  of  inexpensive  bituminous  coal  and  low-cost  electric 
power.  The  labor  supply  is  ample  in  normal  times.  The  district, 
therefore,  offers  great  opportunities  as  the  site  for  any  industry- 
looking  for  a  place  to  manufacture  and  distribute  products,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  require  any  quantity  of  steel.'* 


tftITOR  tk 


RK! 


Anorimr  mxamf^  of  how  wo  all  dopond 
OH  Amorka’s  morchant  shipping 

Those  twinkling  scissors  in  her  chubby 
fingers  are  a  sure  sign  she’s  growing  up 
—  and  a  perfect  example  of  why  her 
country  needs  a  grown-up  merchant 
marine.  For  in  those  scissors,  and  in 
her  father's  car  and  a  hundred  other 
essentials  around  her  home,  is  man¬ 
ganese,  probably  from  India  or  the 
Black  Sea  countries. 

Like  so  many  other  things  you  use 
or  eat  or  wear,  manganese  must  be 
brought  to  you  in  seagoing  merchant 
vessels. 


/fi^ 


Only  with  ample  shipping  that  flies 
the  L.  S.  flag  can  we  be  sure  of  control 
over  our  vital  import  and  export  trade. 
And  our  fabulous  wartime  shipbuild¬ 
ing  program  shows  the  danger  of  meet¬ 
ing  war  without  enough  shipping  to 
supply  our  Navy  and  Army. 

Lot’s  Icoop  tho  (loots  that  koop  us  (root 

This  time,  we  had  to  build  fleets  almost 
from  scratch  . . .  let’s  keep  them  to  help 
prevent  a  “next  time.” 

Congress  started  us  on  the  safe  track 
with  the  far-sighted  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936*  providing  for  an  adequate, 
modern  U.S.-flag  merchant  marine. 


At  American  Export  Lines  we  have 
operated,  manned  or  acted  as  agents 
for  thousands  of  wartime  voyages  of 
the  proud  new  American  merchant 
vessels.  Our  experience  with  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Indian  Ocean  routes  has 
helped  military  operations  there.  But 
after  the  war,  what  you  want  to  buy  or 
sell  abroad  will  determine  our  cargoes 
and  ports  of  call. 

• 

*  “Necessary  for  the  national  defense  and 
iour)  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,” 
says  this  great  Act,  is  a  merchant  fleet  “con¬ 
structed  in  the  U.  S.,  manned  with  a  trained 
and  efficient  citizen  personnel . .  .  owned  and 
operated  under  the  U.  S.  flag  by  citizeru.” 


American  Export  Linos 

o  2S  SnOAOWAY,  NSW  YOfIK  CITV  4 


Wm  pmmOy  Hy  M/t  4-itarrMt  ptnnont,  awarded  by  tka  War  Skipping  Adminit- 
trallon  tor  our  operation  ot  one  ot  the  largeit  wartime  merchant  tieelt. 
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PHOne  CALLS 


Fifteen  months  ago  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
inaugurated  a  policy  of  supplying  free  long  distance 
telephone  calls  for  patients  in  local  army  and  navy 
hospitals.  At  first  it  was  a  very  modest  venture  .  .  . 
one  call  a  day  for  some  sick  or  wounded  service  man 
to  his  homef oik  in  another  part  of  the  country,  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  entailed  an  expenditure  which  The  Post- 
Intelligencer  was  glad  to  contribute. 

The  idea  proved  so  popular  that  soon  voluntary 
contributions  from  people  in  every  walk  of  life  began 
pouring  in.  American  Legion  auxiliaries,  ckrbs,  war 
plants,  commercial  firms,  groups  of  children  and  com¬ 
munity  clubs  all  raised  varying  amounts  until  the 
volume  now  runs  into  hundreds  of  dollars  weekly. 

As  a  result  of  these  contributions  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  gready  expand  this  free  service,  permitting 
many  Western  Washington  service  men,  on  arriving 
at  a  hospital  anywhere  in  the  country,  to  make  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  to  their  loved  ones  at  home  without  cost. 

Throughout  the  ensuing  months,  the  idea  has 
captured  the  imagination  of  numerous  other  news¬ 
papers  and  civic  groups  throughout  the  length  and 
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breadth  of  the  land.  Many  of  them  have  inaugurated 
this  Post-Intelligencer  free  phone  call  plan,  and  many 
a  returning  hero  has  been  enabled  to  talk  to  his  home- 
folk  across  the  intervening  miles  who  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  able  to  do  so. 

To  those  organizations  who  have  put  the  plan  into 
effect,  we  offer  our  congratulations.  They  are  doing 
a  real  job  for  our  service  men,  and  we  hope  that  more 
and  more  newspapers  and  civic  minded  groups  will  be 
able  to  do  so  also. 


This  free  phone  service  is  but  one  of  the  many 
things  which  we,  with  humble  thankfulness,  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  for  our  fighting  men.  It  is  one  of 
the  homey,  helpful  promotions  which  have  made  The 
Post-Intelligencer  FIRST  in  the  hearts  of  the  p>eople  in 
the  area  which  we  serve. 


KlfRESINTfD  NATIONALLY  lY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISINC  SERVICE 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT  •  PITTSBURGH  •  BALTIMORE  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SEATTLE 
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The  number  of  new  incorporations  often  reveals  what  business  men  think  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  potential  of  a  trading  area.  Last  year,  11,430  corporations  were  formed  in  New 
York  State— an  increase  of  32%  over  1943.  90%  of  the  total  were  in  the  five  boroughs 
of  New  York  City.  The  number  this  year  is  running  33%  ahead  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  1944,  with  New  York  City  taking  about  the  same  share  of  the  total. 


o  continuing  sories  of  ob- 
sorvcitions  from  the  office 
of  HieButiness  Manager... 


The  way  women  respond  to  the  Food  News  column  of  the  week¬ 
day  Times  was  well  demonstrated  recently,  when  our  food  editor 
illustrated  a  cake  from  Schrafft’s  at  the  top  of  her  column. 
Schrafft’s  wrote:  "Our  stores  had  placed  their  normal  orders  for 
this  cake,  and  the  volume  of  business  that  came  their  way  as  a 
result  of  The  Times  mention  left  them  gasping.  They  tried  hard 
to  keep  up  with  orders,  but  the  bakery  found  it  impossible." 


The  New  York  Times  and  its  legal  counsel  have  received  numerous  1^71  iT  "" 
requests  for  copies  of  the  opinion  of  Justice  Murray,  of  the  New  jj  | 

York  State  Supreme  Court,  Albany  County,  in  deciding  a  suit  — 

brought  by  Camp  of  the  Pines,  Inc.,  against  The  Times.  The  decision 
upheld  the  position  of  The  Times,  which  as  a  matter  of  policy  de- 
dines  to  accept  any  advertising  containing  words  such  as  "selected  ~  ~ 

clientele,”  implying  discrimination  by  reason  of  race,  creed  or  color.  1  j  N 
In  this  interesting  test  case,  Camp  of  the  Pines,  Inc.,  sued  on  five  I 

"causes  of  action”— each  of  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  The  Times  in  the  course  of 
the  fourteen  page  opinion  of  the  court. 


Classified  advertising,  with  its  employment  columns  and 
offers  of  goods  by  and  to  individuals,  probably  performs  the 
truest  public  service  of  any  type  of  advertising.  Although 
newsprint  restrictions  caused  The  New  York  Times  to  reduce 
its  Classified  linage  volume  by  328,463  lines  in  the  first  two 
months  of  1945,  The  Times  was  able  to  publish  27,711  more 
Classified  advertisements  than  in  the  same  period  last  year, 
by  limiting  the  size  of  advertisements. 


That  educators  are  deeply  aware  of  the  role  of  the  newspaper  in  the  world  today  is 
.shown  by  interest  in  the  lecture  course  now  being  given  for  New  York  City  teachers 
each  Wednesday  in  Times  Hall.  Entitled  "The  Newspaper— Its  Making  and  Its  Mean¬ 
ing,”  the  eight-week  course  by  members  of  The  Times  staff  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Following  the  lectures,  seven  workshop  sessions  will  be  held  by 
the  Board  of  Education  to  discuss  best  methods  of  using  newspapers  in  schools,  and 
credits  will  be  given  to  the  teachers. 


Sflye  iN^ettD^  ]|orl(  Sintiejt 


'All  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  HT  TO  PWNT’ 
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Cooperative  Advertising 
Needs  Understanding 


Newspapers  Offer  Varied  Suggestions 
For  Improving  Its  Handling  in  Survey 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 

COOPERATIVE  newspaper  ad*  quently  the  sale  of  War  Bonds, 
vertlsing  Is  not  only  a  prob-  for  example,  but  sponsorship 
an  for  which  no  comprehensive  may  be  indicated  either  by  sig- 
iad  completely  adequate  solu-  natures  grouped  at  the  bottom 
doo  has  bmn  offered,  but  it  is  of  the  ad  or  by  ruled  off.  in¬ 
dividual  ads  within  the  big  one. 
In  either  case  most  newspapers 
look  upon  these  group  pages  as 
an  effective  means  for  obtaining 
plus  linage. 

Cooperative  advertising,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  better  under¬ 
stood  when  preceded  by  the  de¬ 
scriptive  words  “manufacturer- 
dealer’  for  its  distinction  is  that 


alM  one  which  demands  deflni- 
lion  and  more  universal  under- 
unding,  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
■urrey,  begun  last  week  and 
concluded  this,  positively  indi- 
atei.  Late  replies  to  question- 
jiires  sent  to  the  1,744  United 
States  daily  newspapers  brought 
'Jie  total  to  1,055  but  made  no 
ppreciable  changes  in  the  per- 


last 


increases 


week  for 
and 


centages  charted 
idvertising  rate 
color  use. 

In  an  effort  to  produce  a  com¬ 
panion  picture  to  the  Newspaper 
.Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  survey  of  manufacturers, 
retailers  and  distributors  on  the 
same  subject  ( E  &  P,  Mar.  3.  p. 
71,  Editor  &  Publisher  ask^ 
the  newspapers  for  their  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how,  from  their 
point  of  view,  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  could  be  improved.  A 
sizable  number  left  the  space 
blank,  some  said.  "We  wish 
someone  would  tell  us,”  and 
others  either  stated  “We  don’t 
know  what  you  mean,”  or  in- 
(iicated  by  their  answers  that 
they  didn’t  know. 

Multitude  of  Ideas 
Several  hundred,  however, 
showed  that  they  have  been  giv- 
inf  the  problem  serious  thought 
and  thus  came  forth  with  perti- 
nmt  observations  and  sugges¬ 
tions  which  while  not  solving 
the  problem  in  its  entirety  pro¬ 
vide  some  of  the  facets  for  an 
overall  program.  Generally  the 
ideas  were  individual  and  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other  in  whole 
or  part,  and  only  one  sugges¬ 
tion— that  regardless  of  what 
t«  solution  might  be,  it  should 
w  uniform  for  and  adhered  to 
tty  all  newspapers  —  appeared 
with  any  great  degree  of  repeti¬ 
tion. 

In  numerous  cases  cdopera- 
tive  manufacturer-dealer  adver¬ 
tising  was  confused  by  the  news- 
P^vs  with  group  advertising 
wwe  a  unit  of  space  is  spon- 
»red  and  cooperatively  financed 
Py  several  merchants  all  of 
whose  names  are  listed.  Usually 

has  a  central  theme,  pos- 
®ihly  a  contest  and  today  fre- 
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it  is  at  least  partly  financed 
by  the  manufacturer  and  often 
prepared  by  him  but  run  over 
the  signature  of  one  or  more 
dealers  and  frequently  inserted 
by  the  dealer.  From  this  ar¬ 
rangement  of  dual  handling 
arises  the  most  serious  problems 
those  of  determining  a  fair  rate, 
preventing  unscrupulous  dealers 
from  billing  manufacturers  for 
and  themselves  pocketing  a 
heavy  surcharge  above  the  rate 
the  newspaper  actually  receives 
and  making  sure  that  money 


provided  dealers  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  is  effectively  spent  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

Many  newspapers  believe  that 
the  latter  is  primarily  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  manufacturer 
or  distributor  and  should  be 
worked  out  by  him  with  deal¬ 
ers,  but  even  on  that  point  some 
expressed  thoughts. 

Though  a  few  newspapers  as¬ 
serted  that  they  preferred  co¬ 
operative  advertising  to  be  han¬ 
dled  through  the  local  outlet  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  latter  being  re¬ 
imbursed  by  the  manufacturer 
or  wholesaler,  many  more  were 
in  favor  of  such  copy  being 
placed  by  the  agency  or  manu¬ 
facturer.  Prime  reason  for  local 
handling  is  that  it  cuts  down 
bookkeeping  complications. 

A  western  newspaper,  which 
favored  agency  handling,  wrote: 
“Agencies  should  handle  it  be¬ 
cause  of  local  connections  gov¬ 
erning  placement  of  space. 
Dealer  choice  invariably  is  bad 
for  product,  evasion  of  cost  is 
also  found  in  many  cases.  Small 
sheets  even  ignore  the  dealer 
part  of  such  space  to  get  it.” 

Approve  Agency  Handling 

Several  expressed  the  opinion 
that  with  the  agency  doing  the 
placement  and  giving  the  dealer 
his  cut-back,  there  would  be  as- 


Egan  Heads  NAEA  Agency  Committee 


James  W.  Egan.  Jr.,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  oi  the  New 
York  Times,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  head  oi  the  Retail 
Committee  oi  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  accepted  the  post 
oi  chairman  oi  the  Committee 
on  Advertising  Agencies. 
NAEA  President  Henry  W. 
Manx  announced  this  week. 

“In  this  important  capacity," 
said  Mr.  Manx,  “he  will  head 
up  the  work  which  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  is  carrying  on 
with  respect  to  improving  the 
relationship  between  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  newspapers. 
The  personnel  of  Mr.  Egan's 
committee  will  be  announced 
in  the  near  future." 

In  addition  to  this  work  Mr. 


Egan  will  continue  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  NAEA's  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Accepting  Mr.  Egan's  resign¬ 
ation  from  the  Retail  Com¬ 
mittee  two  weeks  c^o.  Mr. 
Manx  wrote:  “In  accepting 
your  resignation  I  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  express  the 
deep  appreciation  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  for  the 
yeoman  service  you  have 
rendered  to  our  retail  project 
sine  3  its  inception.  You  have 
given  most  generously  oi  your 
time,  energy  and  knowledge 
and  have  contributed  much  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to 
you." 

No  successor  to  Mr.  Egon  in 
this  capacity  has  been  named 
as  yet. 


Survey  Correction 

Transposition  oi  two  figures 
in  the  headline  oi  Editor  & 
Publisher's  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  rate  survey  on  Page  7 
last  week  gave  the  erroneous 
impression  that  over  half  the 
nation's  dailies  raised  their 
rates  in  1944. 

As  the  story  and  chart  indi¬ 
cated.  the  headline  should 
have  read  "25*'o  of  Dailies 
Raise  Ad  Rates,"  rather  than 
”52%". 

surance  that  the  advertising 
would  be  run  without  falL  A 
ramification  was  that  “negli¬ 
gence  and  carelessness  of  local 
cooperating  stores”  often  made 
it  necessary  for  the  paper  to 
supply  several  sets  of  tear  sheets 
and  that  consequently  they 
should  be  supplied  direct  to  the 
agency, 

“We  believe  ALL  cooperative 
advertising  should  be  placed  and 
paid  for  to  the  newspapers  by 
the  advertising  agencies,”  one 
newspaper  put  it.  “The  agency, 
in  turn,  or  the  manufacturer 
should  then  charge  back  to  the 
retailer  or  wholesaler  his  share 
of  the  cooperative  advertising. 
’This  system  would  insure  regu¬ 
larity  and  consistency  of  sched¬ 
ules.” 

Among  the  suggestions  that 
the  dealer  be  given  more  lati¬ 
tude  was  one  which  asserted  that 
in  this  way  local  conditions 
could  be  met  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  in  point  added  that 
his  paper  was  frequently  able 
to  get  increased  •  results  when 
this  was  done. 

A  number  of  newspapers 
voiced  their  desire  for  closer 
contact  with  manufacturers  and 
distributors  which  would  mean 
that  papers  would  be  better  in¬ 
form^  on  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  plans  and  thus  better  able 
to  handle  it  effectively. 

“Cooperative  advertising  can 
be  improved  through  a  closer 
contact  with  manufacturers’  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  newspaper 
salesmen.”  wrote  one  newspaper 
executive.  “For  example.  Lever 
Bros,  and  Heinz  Co.  have  done 
outstanding  jobs  on  cooperative 
advertising  because  of  this.  Too 
many  manufacturers  send  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  through  with 
a  list  of  dealer  names  to  contact 
without  first  notifying  dealers  of 
their  advertising  plans.  News¬ 
paper  salesmen  contact  these 
dealers  sometimes  without 
proofs  of  ads.  Lack  of  material 
kits,  etc.,  results  in  poor  show¬ 
ing.” 

Another  asserted:  “Manufac¬ 
turers  should  advise  newspapers 

<  Continued  on  page  647 
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Shorter  Words  and  Stories 
Become  Chicago  News  Policy 


CHICAGO  OAIiy  NEWS 
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Results  of  Readability  Tests 
Applied  in  'Ping-Pong'  Process 
By  Qeorge  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO,  April  4 — More  “eye 

appeal’’  is  being  injected  into 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  by  the 
’’ping-pong’’  process  of  teaching 
the  staff  that  hard  writing  makes 
easy  reading  and  thereby  saves 
the  reader’s  time. 

The  goal  is  greater  readability 
and  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
■flogging  up”  a  sensational  story 
for  every  edition  in  order  to 
attract  readers. 

’The  method  is  what  Basil  L. 
Walters,  executive  editor  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers,  calls  the 
"ping-pong”  process,  which  starts 
with  John  S.  Knight,  president 
of  Knight  Newspapers  and  Daily 
News  editor  and  publisher. 
Knight  develops  a  general  policy 
and  “ping  pongs”  the  idea  back 
and  forth  with  Walters,  who,  in 
turn,  uses  the  same  method  of 
■‘batting  back  and  forth”  with 
the  managing  editors  of  the 
Knight  papers. 

In  Chicago,  where  Knight  took 
over  the  Daily  News  last  Octo¬ 
ber.  the  end  result  has  been 
most  noticeable  in  recent 
months.  Not  only  has  the  Daily 
News  adopted  a  new  head  dress 
of  upper  and  lower  case  Bodoni 
typefaces,  but  news  stories  are 
shorter,  and  written  in  terse 
Anglo-Saxon  words.  More  stories 
are  being  published  and  there 
is  emphasis  on  local  news. 

The  ping-pong  process  is  team 
play  between  editors  and  their 
staffs,  Walters  said,  giving  credit 
to  Everett  Norlander,  managing 
editor;  Clem  Lane,  city  editor: 
Hal  O’Flaherty,  foreign  editor; 
and  Ed  Akers,  news  editor,  and 
every  other  member  of  the  staff. 

Norlander  and  his  associates 
were  informed  of  the  research 
being  done  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  on  remedial  reading. 
There  have  been  interesting  pre¬ 
liminary  findings. 


The  News  had  Howard  Vin¬ 
cent  O’Brien,  columnist,  go  to 
the  University  of  Chicago  and 
take  a  reading  test.  O’Brien,  a 
graduate  of  Yale  and  one  of  the 
best  read  men  on  the  Daily 
News  staff,  found  that  even  he 
did  not  rate  as  an  extraordinary 
reader.  Studies  show  that  the 
average  adult’s  reading  is  com¬ 
paratively  slow. 

O’Brien  took  the  reading  test 
given  by  the  Adult  Reading 
Clinic  conducted  by  Dr.  Guy  ’T. 
Buswell  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

In  his  report,  he  revealed  that 
he  had  ninth  grade  reading  abil¬ 
ity,  according  to  the  test.  ”I  had 
long  suspected  that  I  was  a  slow 
reader,”  he  stated,  “but  I  was 
hardly  prepared  for  what  the 
movie  of  my  eye-movement  re¬ 
vealed.  Instead  of  proceeding 
from  one  group  of  words  to  an¬ 
other,  as  normal  eyes  should, 
mine  hesitate,  jump  from  word 
to  word  .  .  .  and  then  jump 
back  to  start  the  process  over 
again. 

“I  am  long  on  ‘fixations,’  short 
on  the  number  of  words  fixed. 
Also  I  am  a  moron  when  it 
comes  to  ‘regressions.’  ” 

O’Brien’s  reading  score 
showed  that  he  read  at  the  rate 
of  248  words  a  minute;  did 
pretty  well  reading  aloud  .  .  .  173 
words  a  minute;  but  when  it 
came  to  “comprehension”  or 
“locating  information”  such  as 
looking  up  telephone  numbers 
and  time  tables,  his  score  was 
9.  On  “speed  of  perception,”  he 
scored  14. 

On  “vocabulary”  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  spotting  contradictory 
words  in  a  number  of  prepared 
paragraphs,  he  scored  only  27 
because,  although  accurate,  he 
was  extremely  slow. 

“I  was  70%  correct  on  cen¬ 


tral  thought  .  .  .  that  is.  I  under¬ 
stood  about  three-fourths  of 
what  I  read,”  he  continued.  “But 
when  it  came  to  remembering 
details,  I  began  to  slip  .  .  .  score: 
50%.  I  jumped  to  80%  on  inter¬ 
pretation,  but  went  down  the 
chute  on  integration  of  ideas  .  .  . 
only  42%.  I  was.  however, 
pretty  good  at  drawing  infer¬ 
ences.  my  score  in  this  test  being 
91%.” 

“These  research  studies  are 
bringing  a  new  thought  into  edi¬ 
torial  circles  generally.”  ex¬ 
plained  Walters.  “The  thought 
is  that  there  is  not  necessarily 
a  relationship  between  intelli¬ 
gence  and  ability  to  read.  Also 
there  are  indications  that  the 
use  of  type,  or  rather  the  mis¬ 
use  of  type,  is  involved  in  the 
failure  to  attract  and  hold 
readers.” 

The  practical  application  of 
getting  more  “eye  appeal”  into 
news  stories  through  shorter 
leads,  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
citing  a  few  examples  of  former 
leads  and  comparing  them  with 
typical  short  leads  used  today. 
Here,  for  instance,  was  a  lead 
on  a  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion  story  last  August: 

“A  crew  of  20  specially  trained 
men  to  assist  in  interregional 
recruiting  of  96.000  workers 
needed  in  the  next  two  months 
for  the  lagging  munitions  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  dispatched  from 
Washington  to  areas  including 
Illinois,  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  revealed  today." 

This  is  the  way  the  Daily 
News  jumps  into  a  WMC  story 
today: 

“Some  20.000  workers  were 
needed  December  1  for  critical 
jobs  in  Chicago.  Today  the  re¬ 
quirement  has  been  reduced  to 
16.200.” 

The  goal  is  a  six-line  lead 
wherever  possible,  with  seven 
lines  usually  considered  a  maxi¬ 
mum. 

Fundamentally,  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  character  of 
the  Daily  News.  The  same  gen¬ 
eral  policy  is  being  carried  out 


DEPARTMENTS  Girl  Night  Editor  at  Chicago  News 


Advertising 

10 

Bright  Ideas 

46 

Cartoons 

13 

Classified 

44 

Editorials 

38 

Fehlman 

48 

Letters 

68 

Obituary 

66 

Party  Line 

11 

Personals 

39 

Photography 

58 

Promotion  . 

46 

Radio  . 

SO 

Shop  Talk  . 

72 

Short  Todees 

34 

Syndicates 

52 

LOIS  THRASHER.  32  -  year  -  old 
reporter  and  rewrite  “man.” 
has  been  appointed  assistant 
city  editor  on 
the  night  side, 
in  charge  of  the 
first  edition  of 
the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Miss  Thrasher 
works  the  2  to 
9  a.m.  shift  in 
getting  out  the 
morning  Blue 
Streak  edition. 

A  former 
school  teacher. 

Miss  Thrasher 
began  news- 
paper  work  on  the  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D. )  Argus  Leader  when  she 
was  asked  to  fill  in  for  the  local 


Thrasher 


society  editor  who  had  been  in¬ 
jured  in  an  auto  accident.  Miss 
Thrasher’s  “temporary  job”  for 
the  summer  turned  out  to  be  a 
seven-year  term  with  the  Argus 
Leader. 

After  doing  society  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  she  w'as  assigned  to 
the  news  room,  where  she  did 
general  reporting  and  acquired 
all-around  training  as  a  news¬ 
paper  woman. 

She  went  to  Chicago  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1942  and  applied  for  a  job 
at  the  Daily  News.  She  was 
accepted  and  joined  the  staff  as 
a  reporter.  She  made  swift 
progress  and  was  assigned  to  the 
rewrite  battery  in  May,  1943, 
where  she  served  until  her  re¬ 
cent  appointment. 


: 

The  new  front  pa^* 

on  the  news  side,  where  vigo^ 
ous  reporting  is  the  order  of  lh« 
day.  "We  are  trying  to  puWjk 
a  paper  that  is  interesting,  au¬ 
thoritative,  fair  and  honest,"  said 
Norlander.  “We  recognize  that 
newspapers  are  not  always  writ¬ 
ten  at  a  readability  level  for  the 
average  person,  so  we  are  tryini 
to  make  the  Daily  News  easier 
to  read  and  easier  to  under 
stand.” 

Walters  said  that  radio  is  here 
to  stay  and  that  new^pers 
must  be  on  the  alert  in  order 
to  keep  up-to-date  and  fit  liem 
selves  into  the  new  situation 
that  science  has  developed. 

“Involved  in  our  whole  re 
search  is  the  effort  to  use  type  as 
an  orator  uses  his  voice,"  he 
said.  “The  goal  of  newspaj^ 
involved  in  this  general  im¬ 
provement  study  is  to  find  the 
way  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
flogging  up  a  sensation  in  erery 
edition  in  order  to  attract  and 
hold  readers. 

“While  the  Daily  News  wiD 
always  make  its  primary  appeal 
to  the  thinking  people  of  the 
community  and  will  never  stoop 
to  sensationalism,  we  do  feel  an 
obligation  to  try  to  make  oih 
paper  interesting  to  the  yooni 
people. 

“We  want  to  make  the  Daily 
News  such  that  if  they  read  our 
paper,  they  will  be  better  citi¬ 
zens.  Young  people  are  natur 
ally  an  impatient  lot  and  the 
like  to  get  their  news  easily  and 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHEB 
CALENDAR 

April  9-10— The  Cana^ 
Press,  board  of  directs 
meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel 
Toronto.  , 

April  10-28— Art  Directort 
Club.  24th  National  Aim)* 
Exhibition  of  Adverti^ 
Art,  630  Fifth  Ave..  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center,  New  York. 

April  11— The  Cana^ 
Press,  annual  general  mw 
ing.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Tr 
ronto.  , 

April  11-12  — New 
State  Circulation  Mana|«* 
spring  meeting,  DeWitt  Cm- 
ton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y^  _ 
April  14  — Kansas 
Assn.,  executive  board  meer 
ing,  ‘Topeka. 
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press  Fought  Diplomats 
To  Cover  1919  Parley 


Jy  Cogge*hall 


Mtor’i  Note:  Mr.  Coggeshall 
ii'tlu  author  of  several  articles 
"  Puris  Peace  Conference 
in  the  Journalism 
^rly  in  1939,  1940  and  1942. 
Hiii now  on  the  rewrite  staff  of 
til  Boston  Globe.] 

AMERICANS  unquestioningly 
isume,  as  they  accept  so  many 
of  iheir  advantages,  that  they 
,nll  get  complete  news  reports 
of  ffbat  takes  place  at  the  San 
fnncisco  Conference.  They  have 
jlrtody  seen  reports  that  tele- 
piph  companies  expect  to  carry 
It  least  200,000  words  from 
American  newspaper  men  and 
another  100,000  from  foreign 
journalists,  and  they  know  there 
fill  be  scores  of  correspondents 
in  the  press  section  at  the 
plenary  sessions. 

Very  few,  however,  know  or 
remember  that  a  bare'  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  the  American  news¬ 
paper  men  had  to  lead  a  fight 
tilt  finally  won  the  right  for  the 
press  of  each  major  power  to 
hive  five  correspondents  cover 
the  formal  plenary  sessions. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Piris  Peace  Conference  at  its 
meeting  of  Jan.  13,  1919,  agreed 
to  limit  official  information  to  a 
communique  guaranteed  to  be 
innocuous  by  the  provision  that 
any  delegate  might  demand  its 
revision  before  release  and  that 
no  delegate  should  talk  to  news¬ 
paper  men  of  his  own  or  any 
other  country. 

No  sooner  did  word  of  this 
g»g  rule”  reach  the  American 
correspondents  than  they  assem¬ 
bled  in  their  press  room  in  the 
Hotel  Crillon  to  formulate  a  pro¬ 
test  to  President  Wilson.  De- 
cliring  that  their  readers  had  a 
right  to  follow  the  essential 
coarse  of  the  debates  even  be¬ 
fore  decisions  were  reached,  the 
newmen  pointed  out  that  “the 
public  will  be  denied  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  informed  of  the 
positions  assumed  by  various 
elements  within  the  Conference, 
>nd  public  opinion  will  thus 
bsve  no  chance  to  function  in 
the  way  that  you  have  always 
^vwated  and  that  you  defined 
in  the  Fourteen  Points.” 

The  next  day,  however,  the 
pnmcil  of  Ten  again  discussed 
ui  secret  its  policy  on  “open 
aiplomacy.”  Pointing  out  to  his 
™J^ues  that  any  proposals 
olfe^  the  plenary  sessions 
wuld  be  but  public  statements 
of  what  had  already  been  de¬ 
cided  by  the  great  powers,  Wil¬ 
son  asked  whether  there  were 
ejections  to  admitting  the'press 
to  such  assemblies,  but  he  finally 
rotated  before  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  opposition  to  his  sugges- 
nc^  mwkly  saying  that,  having 
only  raised  the  point  for  discus- 
"*ii’  wish  to  press  it. 

unable  to  get  any  substantial 
into^tion  on  the  Conference 
Pcoceediags,  the  American  cor- 
®opondents  meanwhile  picked 
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A  page  from 
Arthur  Krock's 
notes  on  re¬ 
solution  declar¬ 
ing  opposition 
to  any  rule  .  .  . 
“which  would 
interiere  with 
free  intercourse 
between  dele- 
gotes  and 
responsible 
journalists"  at 
Paris.  Above, 
some  of  the 
signatories. 


up  what  news  trickles  they 
could.  Most*  of  them,  however, 
devoted  their  cables  to  protests 
against  the  Council’s  violation  of 
the  first  of  the  Fourteen  Points, 
which  had  declared  for  “open 
diplomacy,  openly  arrived  at.” 

After  still  another  closed 
Council  session  had  discussed 
the  publicity  problem,  Wilson 
suggested  that  each  government 
should  through  its  deputy  in 
liaison  with  the  press  inform 
the  reporters  that  the  purpose 
of  these  meetings  was  to  reach 
an  agreement  and  that  tem¬ 
porary  disagreement  was  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  process.  'The 
President  proposed  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  that  the  reporters  should  be 
asked  to  suggest  their  own 
means  of  dealing  with  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

When  Wilson  talked  of  frankly 
explaining  the  negotiators’  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  correspondents,  mak¬ 
ing  special  point  that  if  news 
were  to  be  given  out  from  mo¬ 
ment  to  moment  a  false  impres¬ 
sion  would  be  given,  Clemenceau 
cynically  said  that  he  did  not 
think  that  such  an  appeal  would 
stop  the  man  Who  wanted  to 
send  false  news  from  doing  so. 
Wilson  replied  that  he  did  not 
see  how  that  type  of  journalist 
could  be  stopp^  in  any  case. 

■The  Council  finally,  however, 
adopted  Wilson’s  suggestion  of 
calling  a  meeting  at  which  the 
newsmen  should  be  asked  to  ex¬ 
press  their  views  on  the  problem 
of  publicity.  As  soon  as  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  meeting  reached  the 
correspondents,  the  American 


and  British  reporters  met  sep¬ 
arately  to  formulate  their  de¬ 
mands  and  then  in  joint  session 
to  organize  a  united  front. 

The  meeting  of  the  Council’s 
delegates  with  the  massed  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  world’s  press 
opened  at  5  p.m.  on  Jan.  16  at 
the  Hotel  Dufayel,  the  resi¬ 
dence  at  80  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysees  which  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  had  opened  as  a  press 
club.  This  gathering,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
world’s  journalism,  then  began 
to  wrangle  in  six  to  a  dozen  lan¬ 
guages.  It  proceeded  so  slowly 
and  confusedly  that  the  meeting 
finally  accepted  a  motion  by  M. 
Herbert  of  Le  Temps  to  refer  the 
whole  question  of  publicity  to  a 
sub-committee,  to  which  the  Am¬ 
ericans  elected  were  Arthur 
Krock,  in  Paris  for  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope  of  the  New  York  World, 
and  the  late  John  E.  Nevin  of 
International  News  Service. 

This  sub-committee  of  14  ami¬ 
ably  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Ritz  at  8  p.m.  as  the  guests 
of  George,  later  Lord.  Riddell, 
official  representative  of  the 
British  press.  It  was  soon  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  Americans  were 
alone  in  their  demand  for  com¬ 
plete  publicity.  The  British  for 
their  part  asked  for  “such  pub¬ 
licity”  as  would  not  hamper  the 
progress  of  negotiations,  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  would  have  left  the 
newspaper  men  and  their  read¬ 
ers  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  for  a  direct  representa¬ 
tion  of  one  working  journalist. 


The  Englishmen’s  fire  was  di¬ 
rected  chiefly  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  rule  forbidding  negotiators 
to  discuss  with  correspondents  of 
their  country  the  developments 
of  the  day. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  the  Italians  and  journalists 
of  the  smaller  nations  favored 
comprehensive  official  commu¬ 
niques  but  did  not  follow  in  the 
demand  for  direct  representa¬ 
tion  the  lead  of  the  English- 
speaking  newspaper  men,  who 
while  patriotically  enough  Am¬ 
ericans  or  British,  kept  their 
professional  point  of  view. 

The  hand-picked  French  rep¬ 
resentation  at  the  meeting,  each 
member  of  which  was  employed 
by  a  nationalistic  paper  which 
as  a  matter  of  course  accepted 
directives,  if  nothing  more  sub¬ 
stantial,  from  the  French  For¬ 
eign  Office,  stood  out  obstinately 
for  secrecy  with  what  one 
American  correspondent  consid¬ 
ered  sophisticated  realism.  They 
made  speeches,  all  to  the  same 
point:  that  the  delicate  ques¬ 
tions  which  confronted  the  con¬ 
ference  could  not  help  but  de¬ 
velop  frictions  between  nations 
and  individuals;  that  airing  these 
divergences  would  encourage  the 
enemy;  that  the  correspondents 
should  act  as  “allies  instead  of 
journalists”;  that  the  Council’s 
communiques  were  adequate. 

Somewhat  hesitatingly  they 
were  ready  to  consider  the  pro- 
( Continued  on  page  62 ) 

Set  for  S.  F.  Wordage 

Western  Union  is  setting  up 
facilities  in  Son  Francisco, 
which  will  be  capable  of  mov¬ 
ing  70.000  words  on  hour  dur¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  beginning  April  25.  That 
wordage  so  for  exceeds  actual 
sending  from  any  other  con¬ 
ference  held  in  the  U.  S.  os  to 
ituure  against  backing  up  of 
copy. 

Practically  all  traffic  will  be 
sent  by  teleprinters  which  will 
work  automatically  into  multi¬ 
plex  channels,  fanning  out  to 
all  ports  of  the  nation. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Between  Cradle  and 
College  Lies  a  Market 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


THE  -UNDER-EIGHTEENS"  for 

all  practical  purposes  have 
shed  their  “to  be  seen  and  not 
heard”  cloaks  and  are  showing 
themselves — with  a  little  out¬ 
side  assistance — to  be  not  only 
vocal  but  also  important  as  a 
sizable,  American  market.  They 
have  their  own  magazine  as  well 
as  sp>ecial  sections  in  some  of 
their  mother’s;  there  are  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  radio  programs 
directed  to  them:  several  fashion 
designers,  notably  Emily  Wil- 
kens.  are  specializing  in  teen-age 
clothes. 

They’ve  invaded  the  comic 
strips  and  cartoons  (E&P,  Mar. 
24.  p.  8),  they’re  having  a  rec¬ 
ord  run  on  Broadway  and  their 
achievements  and  problems  have 
provided  the  material  for  many 
articles  and  much  fiction  in  re¬ 
cent  publications,  both  their  own 
and  those  of  their  parents. 

Youth  Takes  Over 

There  are  even  many  cases 
when  Dad  no  longer  foots  the 
entire  bill,  and  there  are  mothers 
who  can  testify  that  their  adoles¬ 
cent  daughters  and-  sons  give 
them  as  much  “what  to  wear" 
and  "how  to  do”  advice  as  they 
themselves  deal  out.  High  school 
young.sters  in  numerous  Amer¬ 
ican  homes  have  clothing  al¬ 
lowances  and  thus  make  their 
own  decisions  about  how  to 
budget  their  money  and  what  to 
spend  it  for. 

With  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  war  and  the 
subsequent  manpower  shortage, 
defense  plants  in  some  com¬ 
munities  created  an  after-school 
shift  and  groups  of  high  school 
boys  and  girls  began  to  spend 
.several  afternoon  hours  daily 
0.1  the  construction  of  bombers 
and  fighters.  Others  have  taken 
part-time  jobs  in  department 
stores  and  miscellaneous  civil¬ 
ian  businesses  stripped  of  ade¬ 
quate  personnel  by  the  draft 
and  war  industries. 

In  other  words  America’s 
youth  has  money  to  spend  and 
where  and  ho>^  it  is  spent  can 
be  influenced  largely  by  adver¬ 
tising.  Not  only  their  own  in¬ 
dividual  purchases  are  involved, 
for  a  surprising  number  of  the 
.vounger  generation  have  an  in¬ 
credibly  large  amount  to  say 
about  big  family  investments. 
Remember  before  the  war  when 
money  or  good  credit  was  the 
only  priority  a  person  needed 
to  buy  an  automobile?  Even 
then  Bob.  Jr.,  wasn't  silent  on 
wh'ch  he  considered  the  best 
make  and  model.  Freauentlv 
too.  he  knew  even  more  about  it 
than  his  father. 

Catching  customers  young,  de¬ 
veloping  their  faith  In  a  store 
or  a  brand  of  goods  and  main¬ 
taining  their  interest  in  it  means 
good  business  for  years  to  come, 
as  any  store,  which  has  supplied 
a  customer  with  everything  from 
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her  own  baby  clothes  to  her 
wedding  gown  and  then  begun 
again  on  the  new  generation, 
knows. 

When  advertising  to  teen¬ 
agers.  a  store  is  not  doing 
enough  by  using  .spirited  illus¬ 
trations  and  couching  copy  in 
jive  slanguage.  It  should  also 
keep  a  woodsman’s  eye  on 
Mother  for  her  influence  hasn’t 
entirely  evaporated  and  where 
it  is  on  the  wane  she  will  par¬ 
ticularly  appreciate  the  store 
that  sells  daughter  on  suitability 
and  good  taste  as  well  as  a  bill 
of  goods. 

Mother  undoubtedly  knows 
best,  but  if  “all  the  girls  are 
wearing  it”  regardless  of  what 
it  may  be  and  how  ridiculous  it 
probably  looks,  her  judgment  is 
facing  a  losing  battle.  A  store 
with  a  reputation  for  smart 
clothes  and  other  merchandise 
often  carries  more  prestige  with 
its  young  customers  than  do 
their  mother’s  opinion,  and  that 
influence  has  a  dollar  value. 

The  most  sell-conscious  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  educate  and  influ¬ 
ence  to  the  good  or  to  the  bad 
depending  upon  the  direction 
and  judgment  of  store  buyers 
and  advertising  departments. 
This  they  should  remember  and 
remembering  use  their  powerful 
tool  with  intelligence. 

Nearly  every  large  department 
store  has  its  Junior  Miss  shop, 
many  have  fashion  shows  exclu¬ 
sively  for  these  youngsters  es- 
specially  just  before  school 
opens  in  the  fall  and  all  stores 
that  carry  apparel  and  other 
merchandise  for  the  six  to  six- 
teen-year-olds  advertise  them  to 
various  degrees. 

Corner  for  the  Young 

There  are  still  many  .smaller 
stores,  however,  which  have  the 
merchandise  but  do  not  promote 
it  as  effectively  as  they  could. 
It  isn’t  necessary  for  the 
specialty  shop  to  have  a  separate 
department,  but  it  would  be 
simple  to  collect  “Under  Eigh¬ 
teen”  styles  in  a  single  section 
of  the  store  and  designate  one 
or  two  salesgirls  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  job  of  selling  young  cus¬ 
tomers. 

At  least  once  a  week  the 
store’s  newspaper  advertising 
should  be  specifically  about  this 
merchandise  and  directed  to  the 
boys  and  girls  who  will  buy  and 
use  it.  In  the  clothes  line  an 
interested,  well-trained  young 
salesgirl  could  make  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  store's  success 
and  to  her  customers’  satisfac¬ 
tion  by  serving  as  a  sort  of 
clothes  consultant. 

A  series  of  “Plan  Your  Ward¬ 
robe”  ads  could  be  followed  up 
in  the  store  with  personal  serv¬ 
ice  and  a  little  camouflaged  ad¬ 
vice  from  Miss  Consultant.  If 
the  store  makes  a  real  effort  to 
consider  both  appropriateness 


New  York's  Franklin  Simon  sees 
a  potential  customer  in  Miss 
Under-Eighteen. 


and  budgets,  it  will  earn  the 
gratitude  of  parents  who  want 
their  children  to  learn  how  to 
spend  money  wisely  but  are  suf¬ 
fering  through  the  painful  tran¬ 
sition  period. 

There  are  communities  where 
stores  have  so  far  neglected  to 
stock  half-sizes  and  where  there 
is  still  a  dearth  of  clothes  suit¬ 
able  for  young  boys,  and  as  a 
consequence  many  families 
travel  to  the  nearest  large  city 
to  fill  the  needs  of  their  junior 
members.  Since  this  means  an 
ever  enlarging  loss  of  business, 
for  the  adults  will  undoubtedly 
begin  to  do  some  of  their  own 
shopping  away  from  home,  the 
local  newspaper  can  do  its  re¬ 
tail  clients  a  .service  by  getting 
them  to  handle  apparel  truly 


designed  for  children 
stores  have  the  goods.  theTJ 
papers  can  help  them  to 
tise  it  advantageously  ' 
Since  it  invariably  seems 
•only  yesterday”  that  Ull 
was  in  ronapers,  getting  cusi^ 
ers  from  the  cradle  is  a  ^ 
selling  policy  .  .  .  many 
buy  refrigerators  in  less  tha7 
years. 


Incidental  Intelligence 
ABBOTT  KIMBALL  CO  Nf 

York,  has  recently  publish, 
a  neat  little  booklet.  ‘‘Marketi- 
Research  — The  Scientific  .V 
proach  to  Modern  Advertisiw 
which  presents  effective  ar 
ments  against  “hunch”  adve 
tising  and  summarizes  the  Dri 
cipal  techniques  for  obtain^ 
accurate  information. 

In  its  April  issue  of  Plus  Bat 
ness,  Metro  Associated  Service 
reports  with  illustrations  hoi 
the  Martins  Ferry  (0.)  Timcc 
Leader  expanded  the  WAC  ■ 
recruiting  women  for  hospiu 
work  from  six  columns  to  a  fal 
page.  The  ad.  whose  story  ha 
been  developed  in  past  issues  o 
E&P,  contained  two  pictures  ine 
was  supported  by  23  under 
writers  when  Advertising  Mai 
ager  C.  A.  Bishop  finished 
with  it. 


Speaking  Course 

Washington,  April  4— A  count 
in  public  speaking  and  platfonr 
personality  for  members  of  tht 
Washington  Advertising  Club  be¬ 
gan  last  week  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dean  Elmer  Louis  Kaysc: 
of  George  Washington  Univer 
sity. 


(^ampalg.n5  and  ^^ccounh 


By  Betty  Feezel 


Snring  Tune-Up 
OVER  1.703  newspapers,  449 
dailies  and  1,204  weeklies — 
will  be  used  by  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana  in  its 
spring  and  summer  “tune-up” 
camoaign  through  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago.  Includ¬ 
ing  33  insertions  varying  in  size 
from  1.000  to  130  lines,  the  se¬ 
ries  spotlights  a  pedestrian 
famed  for  his  walking  feats. 
Copy  aoes  on  to  point  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  persons  walking 
today  do  not  enjoy  the  sport  and 
warns  car  owners  to  look  to 
their  auto's  care. 

The  pre-war  theme  of  “2  to  1” 
preference  for  Standard  Red 
Crown  will  be  used  again  in 
gasoline  advertising,  while 
George  Lichty's  cartoons  on 
“Mom  and  Pop "  will  continue  to 
illustrate  car  conservation  ads. 
Special  ad  boosts  will  be  given 
to  the  Seventh  War  Loan,  V- 
mail  and  the  Merchant  Marine. 
As  a  part  of  its  new  campaign, 
the  company  is  inaugurating  a 
five-year  radio  program  of  news 
and  sports  broadcasts  in  its  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Launches  Two 
NEW  campaigns  on  behalf  of 
Hellmann's  and  Best  Foods 
mayonnaise  and  Best  Foods 
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mustard  with  horseradish  wil 
be  launched  in  April  and  May 
Best  Foods,  Inc.  announces. ’The 
mayonnaise  promotion,  to  rni 
until  October,  calls  for  four 
color,  1.000-line  insertions  in 
Sundav  sections  of  newspaper 
throughout  the  country  anc 
color  pages  in  four  women! 
magazines.  Ads  are  built  arounc 
a  summer  salads  theme,  featur 
ing  the  use  of  mayonnaise  « 
home-grown  fruit  and  vegetable 
boost  to  the  government’s  Yk- 
tory  Gardens  program.  Tk 
mustard  horseradish  program  ie 
eludes  regular  insertions  in 
Nancy  Sasser's  “Buy-Line! 
shopping  collumn.  now  appem 
ing  in  60  Sunday  newspaper! 
and  monthl.v  insertions  in 
magazines.  Copy  calls  attwtki 
to  the  two  flavors  blended  in  u 
product. 


Increased  Schedule 

ADVERTISING  on  behalf 


Tish,  new  soapless  deterge^ 
ntroduced  by  the 
SOAP  Powder  Works  last 
is  being  stepped  up  50^ 
April.  Ads  of  300  down  to 
lines  featuring  comments  Iff 
ioll-like  Ellie  Tish  will  now  £ 
)ear  in  nearly  all  ^ 
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By  Chcxrles  H.  Carson 

Dirtctor  oi  Advertising.  Roanoke  (Vo.)  Times  &  World  News 

WATCH  YOUR  MAIN  DRAG!  .  .  .  The  larger  stores  are  planning 
for  suburban  and  small  city  expansion  in  the  after-war  period. 
All  over  the  country  we  get  these  reports.  Best  and  Macy  in  New 
York  . .  .  Neiman-M arcus  in  Dallas  .  .  .  Famous-Barr  in  St.  Louis 
Meier  &  Frank  in  Portland,  Ore.  .  .  .  Bullock's  in  Los  Angeles 
. .  Miller  &  Rhoads  in  Richmond — they’ve  got  their  eyes  on  the 
uburban  and  the  smaller  cities  market. 

Many  of  these  smaller  places  are  taking  heed.  Today,  with 
them,  business  is  better  than  it  has  ever  been  before  .  .  .  people 
staying  at  home  and  shopping  on  the  main  drag,  due  to  many 
restrictions.  So  what  better  time  than  now,  for  the  main  stem  to 
perk  up?  It's  being  done  by  a  small  community  known  as  Franklin 
Square,  close  to  New  York.  They're  going  after  post-war  business 
along  the  line  of  pre-war  Williamsburg,  Va.  Signing  up  merchants 
for  a  $140,000  fund  to  reconstruct  every  retail  store  front  along  the 
line  of  Early  Colonial.  Others  who  are  doing  this  are  Akron, 
Niles  (Mich.)  and  a  number  in  Utah. 

The  Electrical  Dealer  reported  in  a  recent  survey  of  3,000  stores 
that  73.9%  planned  to  install  new  fluorescent  lighting  soon  as 
available.  In  their  various  lines,  this  percent  of  the  number  inter¬ 
viewed  will  install  new  interior  lighting:  Electrical  74%,  Hard¬ 
ware  83%,  Grocery  89%,  Drug  80%  and  Independent  Varieties  82%. 

So  what?  If  your  stores  along  the  main  drag  are  doing  nothing, 
why  not  suggest  they  look  around  and  make  plans  to  hold  in 
post-war  what  has  been  dropped  in  their  laps  during  war?  If  they 
have  nothing  to  sell,  and  you  have  the  paper — it's  a  natural  for 
a  wholehearted  good  will  promotion  telling  the  homefolks  NOW, 
that  they’ll  still  be  served  and  better,  after  the  war. 

«  «  * 

CLASSY  OBJECTION!  .  .  .  That  innocent  plug  regarding  Dorothy 
Dix  and  her  attic  murder  case  ( “Advice  To  Classified,”  Mar.  3 ) 
brings  this  blast  from  the  Omaha  World  Herald's  classified  promo¬ 
tion  specialist.  Don  R.  McMahill:  “Dorothy's  mop  splashed  over 
on  our  side  of  the  alley.  Her  idea  that  it  is  murder  not  to  sell  junk 
through  classified,  is  about  as  helpful  as  a  burp  in  a  clinch!  Nice 
people  in  the  want-ad  business  never  mention  that  word — and  by 
the  by,  don't  refer  to  them  as  ’little.’  Just  sent  down  my  1,460th 
consecutive  daily  Page  One  box  in  praise  of  classified,  and  still 
frown  on  the  word  cheap.  A  large  hunk  of  your  pay,  my  boy, 
comes  from  want-ad  revenue  .  .  .  why  bite  that  feeding  hand?” 

We,  like  you,  remember  when  the  only  real  cash  in  the  till  was 
nestled  in  the  cash  drawer  at  the  lowly  want-ad  counter.  So, 
doflSng  our  hats  ...  to  the  MIGHTY  want-ads  .  .  .  very  INEX¬ 
PENSIVE  .  .  .  RESULT-FULL  ...  we  bind  on  our  turban  and 
bow  toward  Mecca. 

«  *  « 

"SHIRT  SLEEVE  MARKET "  .  .  .  With  OPA  trying  to  figure  out 
ways  and  means  of  getting  more  moderate  price  clothing  on 
our  backs,  here's  a  tip  for  your  men’s  wear  from  a  shirt  manu¬ 
facturer.  J.  Freezer  &  Son.  advertising  in  trade  magazines,  says 
that  since  97%  of  American  men  make  less  than  $5,000  a  year,  that 
nudces  up  what  they  call  the  “shirt  sleeve  market.”  They  say 
“there’s  a  lot  of  prestige  and  self-satisfaction  in  selling  the  upper 
trust — the  Park  Avenue  set — but  there’s  a  lot  more  money  in 
selling  the  John  and  Joe  Doakes.” 

«  «  « 

good  PICKING  ...  in  the  Gallup  Poll  index  of  results  between 
July  1  and  December  31.  published  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion.  Gives  you  some  talking  points  on  various  ad 
themes.  WASTE  PAPSlR:  one-third  of  the  U.  S.  families  not 
saving  regularly;  WAR  BONDS  &  STAMPS:  about  6  million  fam¬ 
ilies  throughout  the  nation  have  never  bought.  Farm  and  small 
town  families  lagging;  EMPLOYMENT:  pessimistic  view  by  public 
for  post-war,  average  guess  6  million  to  be  jobless  two  years  after 
the  war;  WEEKLY  INCOME:  average  family  needs  $48  to  live  in 
health  and  comfort,  farmers  say  $39,  white  collar  workers  $50; 
RELIGION:  far  greater  interest  in  Bible  reading  than  in  pre-war. 
About  6  of  every  10  have  read  during  past  year.  In  poll  96%  said 
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Clothing  Price  Program  Copy 

SAMPLES  of  copy  for  retailers  to  use  in  informing  the 
public  about  the  new  WPB-OPA  clothing  program  have 
been  distributed  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  One 
plays  up  “Good  News  for  Our  Customers,”  the  text  explain¬ 
ing  that  more  low  priced  clothing  will  soon  be  coming  from 
the  manufacturer,  and  another  features  “A  Pledge"  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  pricing  program. 

In  a  letter  to  advertising  managers,  Chester  Bowles.  OPA 
director,  says:  “Any  service  your  paper  can  offer,  either  as 
a  clearing  house  for  retailers  or  as  a  source  of  special  in¬ 
formation  for  them,  will  be  a  service  to  the  entire  clothing 
industry  and  it  will  be  especially  appreciated  by  people  who 
may  never  have  a  chance  to  thank  you — the  housewives  in 
your  own  community.” 

they  believed  in  God  and  76%  believed  in  life  after  death  (for 
your  church  pages);  EDUCATION:  one-third  of  adults  express  a 
desire  to  take  post-war  courses  in  something. 

*  *  * 

WASH  ON  THE  LINE  .  .  .  and  your  account  selling  wash  goods 
will  do  well  to  adt'ertise  the  fact  that  it’s  washable.  It  not, 
better  say  so  and  avoid  headaches.  Stores  over  the  country  are 
playing  up  the  “washability”  when  true — for  the  little  woman  is 
wash  conscious,  now  that  spring  is  here  and  whites  are  on  the  line. 
An  angle  getting  hot  is  the  washing  also  prolongs  wear  in  many 
things  theme — besides  just  making  them  white! 

«  *  « 

.  .  .  AND  WHITE  AT  THAT!  .  .  .  Keynote  this  year  in  white  pro¬ 
motions  to  be  supply  rather  than  penny  pinching.  Housewives 
being  asked  to  buy  no  more  than  needed,  if  they  can  get  it. 

*  •  • 

SMALL.  MAYBE  .  .  .  but  juicy!  California  and  Arizona  market 
agencies  for  citrus  fruits  are  asking  that,  with  the  largest 
Valencia  orange  crop  in  history,  but  with  the  smallest  sizes  ever, 
they  have  suspension  of  all  price  ceiling  regulations  after  May  1. 
Reports  say  there  is  an  increase  of  17%  over  any  previous  croip, 
but,  with  a  five-year  average  of  239  to  the  box,  by  July  the  average 
per  box  will  be  310. 

But  get  a  load  of  this,  and  hand  it  to  your  account  if  they’re 
having  trouble  selling  the  smaller  oranges:  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  after  an  investigation  and  some  tests,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  SMALLER  oranges  are  the  better  buy  for  the 
family  breakfast  juice.  You  get  more  for  your  money,  the  liquid 
is  higher  in  solids,  acid,  flavor  and  vitamin  “C” — than  the  medium, 
and  even  higher  still  than  from  the  larger  ones! 

«  «  « 

“SHOO,  SHOO,  BABY!”  .  .  .  OPA  has  issued  a  new  shoe  ration 
book  for  discharged  service  men  and  women.  Contains  two 
valid  coupons  instead  of  the  one  as  in  the  past.  Your  shoe  mer¬ 
chant  should  remember,  too,  that  the  little  woman’s  feet  are  apt 
to  be  larger,  due  to  more  walking — and  that  service  men  are  going 
to  demand  a  better  shoe  in  keeping  with  what  they  have  been 
used  to — wider  toes,  more  flexible  leather.  Now  they  know  what 
a  shoe  should  be  and  your  merchant  can’t  get  away  with  telling 
him  what  he  sould  have. 


Ad  Course  Graduates 
Total  2,500  Since  1928 

Concluding  the  16th  Annual 
Survey  of  Advertising  Course 
for  Women,  sponsored  by  Adver¬ 
tising  Women  of  New  York,  Inc., 
a  record  group  of  graduates  will 
be  honor  guests  at  a  cocktail 
party  April  16  in  the  Vanderbilt 
Hotel  where  a  minimum  of  three 
scholarships  of  $50  to  $100  will 
be  awarded  outstanding  students 
for  further  study  in  the  field. 

Of  an  initial  enrollment  of  180. 
150  have  completed  the  22-week 
lecture  series  and  about  100  will 
receive  certificates  on  the  basis 
of  '75%  or  better  attendance, 
bringing  to  a  total  of  2,500  the 
young  women  who  have  taken 
the  course  since  its  inception 
in  1928. 

According  to  Miss  Genevieve 


Smith  of  General  Features,  who 
is  chairman  of  Advertising 
Women’s  Educational  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  1944-45  graduates  are  all 
business  women,  many  of  them 
already  in  some  branch  of  adver¬ 
tising  work.  Seventeen  of  them 
are  in  competition  for  the  schol¬ 
arships  for  which  they  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  series  of  written  assign¬ 
ments  including  the  planning 
and  developing  of  an  entire 
campaign. 

Among  the  year’s  lecturers, 
whose  subjects  fell  into  the  toree 
general  categories  of  advertising 
production,  advertising  distribu¬ 
tion  and  advertising  as  a  career, 
were  Frank  Fagan,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Young  &  Rubicam;  Sara 
Pennoyer,  vice-president,  Bon- 
wit-Teller;  Edgar  Kobak,  presi¬ 
dent,  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  and  Edward  L.  Bemays, 
public  relations  counsel. 
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fV  •  I  m  day  we  had — except  when  tinally 

f  B  A1*T1^  n  XT  liberated.  Feverish  excitement 

***S>*U“  lllUXl  y  LUJT  y  swept  the  whole  camp  at  realiza- 

WtA^IC  AI  Afire  Ml^fr  coastal  defenses  had  failed  to 

l^lt?vXlD  W  UX  Xf  t?WD  Jt  XUy  keep  the  Invasion  army  out.  .  .  . 

*  News  of  the  capture  of  the  Re- 

Bv  Dwiahl  magen  bridge  sent  us  wild  with 

BY  i/wigni  oaniei  joy.  ...  The  guards  suddenly 

became  friendly  as  never  before. 

AMERICAN  correspondents  numbers,  following  up  the  great  brought  us  eggs  secured  on  the 
wandered  wide-eyed  through  American  drive.  Even  now.  48  black  market  in  exchange  for 
the  heart  of  enemy  Germany  this  hours  after  I  first  heard  an  Am-  cigarettes — my  first  egg  in  more 
week  observing  in  a  wealth  of  erican  voice  hailing  me  across  than  three  years.” 

astonishing,  often  r^  the  Lahn  river  I  can  hardly  be-  Captured  with  Anderson  in 
volting  “inside  story”  which  stole  lieve  I  am  really  free.”  I.ihva  were  Edward  Ward  of  the 


By  Dwight  Bantol 


cigarettes — my  first  egg  in  more 


*  ““1  reaiiy  tree.  Libya  were  Edward  Ward  of  the 

much  of  the  play  awav  from  the  What  Anderson  saw  when  he  British  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
actual  progression  of  the  war.  returned  to  the  American  forces  tion  and  Harold  Denny  of  the 
•1?*  wake  of  a  spectacular  made  him  feel  like  a  Rip  Van  New  York  Times.  Denny’s  re- 
militaiw  adj^nce  that  somehow  Winkle,  he  declared.  “I  discoyer  lease  .soon  was  arranged,  since 
had  left  behind  its  news  climax  new  wonders  every  minute —  the  United  States  was  not  then 
at  the  Rhine  breakthrough,  the  every  man  now  seems  to  carry  a  at  war.  Ward  and  Patrick  Cross 
newsmen  found  atwwers  to  a  tommygun.  where  formerly  there  of  Reuters  were  liberated  with 
question  about  which  their  read-  were  not  more  than  a  couple  for  Anderson. 

ers  at  home  had  long  speculated  every  unit.  Writin.,  from  Manila  Frank 


H^nJe^^h^re  SHAW  Stores  improved  methods  Kelley  of  the  New  York  Herald 

telling  of  thA  continued  raoid  communication,  supply  Tribune  told  a  story  with  a  dif- 

orMr^s  of  AHiedarmrM  toward  improvements-all  ferent  outcome  about  Anthony  H. 

Rorlin  rnntiniiMi  fn  rorniva  ton  these  things  are  bevond  the  wild-  Esc^a.  former  'Tribune  corre- 

a",,T'to3?,ld„aT'up'3rr.  ^5—  »'  «« 

correspondent  who  last  week  -wu  -.u  t  •  ^*1  t  ^lo 

complained  so  bitterly  that  he 

had  been  forgotten  was  now  sud-  His  last  18  months  as  a  prison-  tives  to  be  dead.  This  corre- 
denlv  come  again  into  his  own  er  were  spent  in  Germany  in  spondent  has  refrained  for  two 

(E&P.  Mar.  31,  p  12).  Hadamar  village  near  Limburg,  months  from  writing  anything 

Initiative  and  a  capacity  for  where  the  prisoners  listened  to  Escc^as  in  a  faint  hope 

hardship  involved  in  the  long  the  war  news  on  a  secret  radio  that  they  would  come  safely  into 

and  punishing  drives  between  set  made  out  of  odds  and  ends  the  American  lines.  That  hope 
newsfronts  and  transmission  by  a  Scottish  major,  said  Ander-  seems  past  now. 


Writing  from  Manila.  Frank 


'Wild  with  Toy' 

His  last  18  months  as  a  prison- 


Escoda  and  his  wife  are  pre¬ 
sumed  by  the  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  to  be  dead.  “This  corre- 


er  were  spent  in  Germany  in  spondent  has  refrained  for  two 
Hadamar  village  near  Limburg,  months  from  writing  anything 


points  was  again  paying  divi-  son. 
dends  in  bvlines  over  newsy  and  “J 
colorful  dispatches.  pro| 

‘Bad  Timing' 

In  the  Pacific,  military  leaders 


If  the  Escodas  are  dead,  they 


“All  of  us  followed  the  daily  died  as  a  hero  and  heroine  in 
progress  of  the  war  as  only  pris-  ibe  hearts  of  their  countrymen 
oners  can,  carefully  sticking  ®*^d  of  the  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
fresh  pins  in  home-made  maps  cans  who  knew  them  here,  said 
each  time  a  new  city  fell.  Kelley. 

“D-day  was  the  most  exciting  “The  Escodas’  only  crime  was 


of  the  Pacific  on  a  Sunday,  in  a  remedy.  tized  to  that 

the  midst  of  spectacular  news  The  word  is 
from  Europe,  and  hard  on  the  “pre  -  percep- 

heels  of  a  false  victory  rumor  tion”  ,  .  but  pttct*  'FLTH'p  ct  hcui 

that  had  dulled  the  edge  of  the  there’s  not  much  xJUDl  lilAl  rLAoni 

.pp,Ute  for  millunr  '“«•  »• 

Result — it  took  three  days  for  opinion  of  Prof.  menl  of  Allied  landings  in 
the  significance  of  the  Okinawa  Henry  E.  Gar-  France, 

action  to  dawn  on  the  American  rett.  head  of  the 

public,  and  then  only  through  Psychology  De-  Aug.  Z3,  1944  Premature  an- 

the  concentrated  efforts  of  cor-  partment  of  Co-  nouncement  of  liberation  of 

respondents  and  military  ana-  uumbia  Univer-  po,},. 

lysts.  sity. 

Despite  the  widespread  action  In  short,  he  Oct.  12,  1944 — Announcement 


lysts.  sity. 

Despite  the  widespread  action  In  short,  he 
in  both  theaters,  no  correspon-  believes  the 
dent  casualties  were  reported,  false  news  flash 
Three  Allied  newsmen,  one  of  is  probably  here 
them  Godfrey  H.  P.  Anderson  to  stay, 
of  the  Associated  Press,  were  The  radio 
liberated  in  Germany  when  an  broadcast  which 
Allied  force  overran  an  officers’  incorrectly  anti- 


nouncement  of  liberation  of 
Porie. 


prison  camp.  cipaiea  niuers 

Anderson,  London-born,  was  surrender  was 
captured  in  Libya  in  November,  the  manifesta- 
1941.  In  a  dispatch  datelined  tion  of  a  psy- 
“With  the  United  States  First  chological  p  r  e  - 
Army  at  Lollar,  Germany,  Mar.  disposition  to  er- 
30.”  he  wrote:  ror  in  such  cir- 


oeiievesine  Japanese  naval  defeat 

false  news  flash  .  ,  ^  . 

is  probably  here  based  on  misinterpretation 

to  stay.  of  Adm.  Nimitz  joke  describ- 

"^be  radio  jjjg  defeat  of  Jap  fleet  off 
broadcast  which  ’  •  ,coo 

incorrectly  anti-  Korea  m  I59Z. 

cipated  Hitler’s  March  27.  1945— False  an- 

surrender  was  .  i  . 

t  h  e  manifesto-  nouncement  of  imminent  sur- 

tion  of  a  psy-  render  of  Germany. 


“For  the  first  time  in  three  and  cumstances,  he  explains.  “The  error  may  be  one  of  momentary 

a  half  years  I  am  a  free  man.  psychologist  calls  it  pre-percep-  impulse  rather  than  of  consid- 

Within  a  half  hour  of  my  rescue  tion,  which  means  hearing  a  ered  judgment — but  in  this  day 

I  was  in  a  jeep  rolling  back  to  thing  before  it  happens  because  of  split-second  radio  broadcast- 

regimental  headquarters  —  and  you’re  expecting  it  to  happen,  ing  of  news  bulletins  that  is  suf- 
civilization — as  American  tonks  or  want  it  to  happen.  A  girl  ficient  time  to  permit  the  story 
rumbled  forward  in  staggering  anxiously  awaiting  a  call  from  to  go  out  on  the  air. 


nV  fhlir  ^ach  time  a  new  city  fell.  K^eiiey. 

(journalistic)  timing  of  th^  war.  exciting  “The  Escodas’  only  crime  was 

Until  the  invasion  of  Okinawa. 
the  generals  and  admirals  in  the 

False  Flash . . .  Tre-Perception' 

smooth  regularity  that  had  the 

American  public  swinging  its  THE  PSYCHOLCXJIST  has  a  her  boy  friend  ‘hears’  the  tele¬ 
attention  from  theater  to  theater  word  to  explain  the  false  news  phone  ring  when  it  hasn’t  rung, 
and  back  again,  like  spectators  flash — of  which  the  March  27  “She  ‘hears’  approaching  foot- 
at  a  tennis  match.  broadcast  of  the  imminent  sur-  steps  when  no  one  is  there. 

Now,  however,  they  had  render  of  Germany  was  the  “A  person  who  is  set  for  a 

launched  the  greatest  invasion  fourth  in  World  War  II — ^but  not  thing  to  happen  is  highly  sensi- 

of  the  Pacific  on  a  Sunday,  in  a  remedy.  tized  to  that  kind  of  stimulus, 

the  midst  of  spectacular  news  The  word  is  and  reacts  to  his 

from  Europe,  and  hard  on  the  “pre  -  percep-  pre  -  perceptions 

heels  of  a  false  victory  rumor  tion”  but  uttcp  hcxxi  the  real 

that  had  dulled  the  edge  of  the  there’s  not  much  tJU&l  liiAl  rLAoni  thing, 
reader’s  appetite  for  military  that  can  be  done  «  iasA_P..i—  “You  hear 

strategy.  about  it.  in  the  False  announce-  ^hat  you  want 

Result — it  took  three  days  for  opinion  of  Prof.  menl  of  Allied  landings  in  to  hear,  see  a 

the  significance  of  the  Okinawa  Henry  E.  Gar-  France.  thing  the  way 

action  to  dawn  on  the  American  rett.  head  of  the  want  it  to 

public,  and  then  only  through  Psychology  De-  Aug.  23,  1944  Premature  an-  be.’ 

the  concentrated  efforts  of  cor-  partment  of  Co-  nouncement  of  liberation  of  .Hy  reason  of 

respondents  and  military  ana-  uumbia  Univer-  pa,;.  bis  training  and 

lysts.  sity.  i'ons.  interests  the 

Despite  the  widespread  action  In  short,  he  Oct.  12.  1944 — Announcement  newspaper  man 

in  both  theaters,  no  correspon-  belie  vesthe  Japanese  naval  defeat  particularly 

dent  casualties  were  reported,  false  news  flash  ,  susceptible  to 

Three  Allied  newsmen,  one  of  is  probably  here  based  on  misinterpretation  the  flash-news- 

them  Godfrey  H.  P  Anderson  to  stay.  of  Adm.  Nimitz  joke  describ-  flash  kind  of  er¬ 


ror,  Prof.  Gar¬ 
rett  believes. 

“He  is  trained 
to  react  to  the 
stimulus  of 
news.  He’s  sen- 
s  i  t  i  z  e  d — or  to 
use  a  common 
expression,  he’s 
‘hopped  up.’  His 


^ 

CURTAIN-RAISEB 

War  casualty  totals  sines  Psoil 
Harbor  give  meaningful  impstu 
to  the  Buy  War  Bonds  plsa  in  ikt 
current  Philco  Corporctioa  iwi. 
tion.  Intended  os  a  curtain-roiiif 
to  the  Seventh  War  Loan,  tlw  od 
was  timed  to  approximats  opM- 
ing  of  activities  in  the  industrial 
division  next  Monday.  Copy  voi 
scheduled  1.000-line  sixs  ia  21 
newspapers  in  14  major  eitisi 
Hutchins  Advertising  Co>  lac. 
Philadelphia,  hcmdles  the  acconat 

that  they  helped  hungry  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  internment  and  pruou 
camps.  ‘Tony’  Escoda,  as  he 
was  known  in  new.spaper  circles, 
hired’  himself  to  his  wife  as  i 
chauffeur,  put  on  a  uniform  and 
drove  her  in  their  car  twice  i 
day  through  the  gate  at  Santo 
Tomas.  They  took  in  packaied 
food,  clothing  and  comforts  lor 
the  American  and  Allied  nation¬ 
als  there.  The  Japanese  finally 
took  away  the  car,  but  the  Ee- 
codas  continued  to  do  all  they 
could  for  the  internees  until  a 
year  ago,  when  ‘package  lines' 
from  outside  into  the  camp  were 
prohibited.” 

The  Escodas  took  money  and 
letters  from  American  wives  at 
Santo  Tomas  to  husbands  at  the 
O’Donnell  and  Cabana^ 
pri.son  camps,  said  Kelley.  “Is- 
coda  would  smuggle  two  or  three 
hundred  notes  at  a  time  in  a 
belt  worn  next  to  his  body.  With 
the  assistance  of  Ray  Cronin,  an 
AP  correspondent  interned  at 
Santo  Tomas,  Escoda  was  able 
to  take  word  of  loved  ones  to 
wives  whose  hearts  were  shaken 
with  anxiety.” 

The  Escodas  were  believed  to 
have  been  taken  to  notoriow 
Fort  Santiago  inside  the  old 
walled  city,  Intramuros,  saw 
Kelley.  “Few  prisoners  ew 
emerged  alive  from  that  prison 
while  the  Japanese  were  here. 

Movements  of  correspondwh 
to,  from  and  on  the  flgh^ 
fronts  this  week  included  tho 
following: 

Robert  J.  Doyle  of  the 
waukee  Journal  was  believed  W 
his  paper  to  be  the  first  coiw 
spondent  to  cover  an 
from  a  B-29  during  whiM  tw 
story  was  transmitted  directly 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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surre  fm 

TWeNTYI 


SIN«IE  ROOM- 
NO  BATH  ! 


cotn^  on 
everqbodi/- 

^<3IVE! 


PACK  UP  YOUR  OUDS 

Stan  Mac  Govern,  Nnv  York  Post 


THIRD-STRING  DELEGATE 

Fred  Packer,  New  York  Mirror 


WHO  SAID  LIGHTNING  WAR? 

Ves  Sprague,  Pawtucket  (R.  1.)  Times 


CABTOONSJDN  CLOTHING  DRIVE,  BERLIN  PUSH,  RUSSIAN  RESERVATION 


Tripp  Appeals 
To  Papers  for 
7th  Loon  Aid 

As  the  Treasury  Department, 
media  and  advertising  agencies 
Fird  themselves  for  the  Seventh 
War  Loan  Drive  which  begins 
May  14.  Frank  E.  Tripp,  chair¬ 
man,  Allied  Newspaper  Council, 
has  made  a  special  appeal  for 
support  from  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  managers. 

Mr.  Tripp  declared  in  a  letter 
to  the  newspapers:  “It  will  be 
the  toughest  selling  job  newspa¬ 
pers  have  fared.  Advertising 
that  is  published  in  May  and 
June  will  be  credit^  to  us.  The 
advance  Pavroll  Savings  Drive 
will  begin  April  9  and  the  reg¬ 
ular  interim  copy  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  payroll  savings 
pitch. 

“Daily  newspapers  are  the 
only  media  that  .showed  a  loss 
in  the  6th  Drive  as  compared  to 
the  5th.  We  must  show  a  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  in  the  7th  over  the 
8th.” 

He  added  that  the  cooperation 
of  the  Retail  Section  of  the  War 
Finance  Division,  which  was 
missing  in  the  last  drive,  will 
be  present  in  the  coming  one 
wd  “should  help  us  switch  a 
lot  of  local  merchandise  copy  to 
War  Bond  copy  during  May  and 
June.” 

In  point  of  linage  backing  the 
Sixth  Loan  the  leaders  for  each 
of  the  evening,  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  classifications 
were  respectively.  Po  ntiac 
iMlch.)  Press,  122,801  lines: 
Falls  ( Mont. )  Tribune, 
lines,  and  Parkersburg 
•W.  Va.)  News,  17,280  lines. 

S.  George  Little,  special  con¬ 
stant  of  the  Treasury’s  War 
finance  Division,  also  an¬ 
nounce  that  “the  Treasury  is 
^Wlying  newspapers  with  the 
nest  program  of  sponsored  news¬ 


paper  advertising  copy  in  the 
Seventh  Drive  that  has  ever 
been  made  available  to  them  and 
we're  also  arranging  to  see  that 
they  get  the  best  selling  ammuni¬ 
tion  they  have  ever  had  to  use  in 
connection  with  the  Seventh  War 
Loan  plans.” 

Following  is  a  list  of  “first  10” 
linage  leaders  in  the  previous 
drive : 

Evening 


Pontiac  {Mich.)  Press, .  122301 

Phoenix  (Arit.)  Gaxette .  116,340 

ChiUicothe  (O.)  Gaxette .  115,266 

Beloit  {IVis.)  News .  111,486 

Lcwistown  (Pa.)  Sentinel .  110,754 

Mount  Yemon  (N.  Y.)  Argus,,  101,816 
Plainfield  (N,  J.)  Courier  News,  100,080 
Waynesboro  (Ya.)  News  Yirgin- 

ian  .  97,391 

Pawtucket  (R.  /.)  Times .  96,842 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post .  93,780 

Sunday 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News  Sentinel  56,984 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle .  49,516 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times.,..  48,587 

Henderson  (Tex.)  News .  45,410 

Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Netvs  Demo¬ 
crat  .  37.975 

Phoenix  (Arit.)  Republic .  35,266 

Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil.  33,502 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News  Press..  32,782 
Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle  Tribune  32,067 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal.  32,057 

Morning 

Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune..  95,466 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times....  84,347 
Haxelton  (Pa.)  Standard  Sen¬ 
tinel  .  84,252 

Phoenix  (Aria.)  Republic .  80,353 

lYashington  Post .  76,566 

Rutland  (Yt.)  Herald .  73,854 

Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Press .  71,824 

Waterville  (Me.)  Sentinel .  70,228 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant .  70,134 

.Vew  York  Times .  69,427 


Bulletin  Wins 

For  its  “over-all  good  promo¬ 
tion"  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
was  awarded  Media  Buyer's 
"Best  Media  Promotion  of  the 
Month”  prize  in  the  newspaper 
classification  for  April.  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  was  judged  best  in 
the  magazine  group.  Selection  is 
on  the  basis  of  votes  from  read¬ 
ers  of  the  monthly  newsletter 
to  media  men. 


Dowling,  Actor's 
Son,  Reports 
Pacific  Drama 

Chicago,  April  3 — The  closer 
to  the  front  a  war  correspondent 
gets  the  better  the  morale  of  the 
troops,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John 
Graham  Dowl¬ 
ing,  32-year-old 
diminutive 
member  of  the 
Chicago  Sun 
Foreign  Service, 
home  on  leave 
after  three  years 
in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Burma- 
India-China  war 
theater. 

“You  meet  a 
much  better 
class  of  people  in  the  front 
lines,”  said  Dowling.  “Every¬ 
one  is  united  in  a  common 
misery.” 

Jack  Dowling,  son  of  Eddie 
Dowling,  Broadway  actor,  has 
seen  plenty  of  the  fighting  in  the 
Pacific  theaters  of  war.  He  is 
believed  to  have  been  away 
from  U.  S.  longer  and  to  have 
covered  more  miles  than  any 
other  American  correspondent 
in  World  War  II. 

“Some  day  I  am  going  to  write 
a  story  from  Tokyo,  I  don’t  care 
how  long  it  takes,”  he  declared. 
“The  Japs  are  good  for  one  or 
two  years  more  of  bitter  fight¬ 
ing,  unless  we  accept  a  nego¬ 
tiated  peace.  If  we  do,  it  will 
only  mean  an  interlude  between 
wars,  for  the  Japanese,  unless 
thoroughly  beaten,  will  rise 
again  to  fight  just  as  Germany 
did  after  the  last  war. 

“The  Japs  know  they  are 
licked  now,  but  they  are  not 
quitting.  They  enjoy  dying  and 
we  have  all  the  skill  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  help  them.” 

Dowling  is  quiet-spoken  and 


a  great  favorite  with  fellow  cor¬ 
respondents.  He  likes  to  be  with 
the  men  at  the  fighting  fronts 
and  during  the  three  years  he 
has  been  covering  the  war  for 
the  Sun,  he  has  been  in  some 
tough  spots.  Dating  back  to  the 
days  following  the  Japs’  sneak 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Dowling 
went  on  his  first  combat  assign¬ 
ment  to  Guadalcanal,  where  he 
exp>erienced  firsthand  what  U.  S. 
Marines  had  to  contend  with  in 
taking  that  island  from  the  Japs. 

Looking  back  over  his  ex¬ 
periences,  Dowling  described 
Guadalcanal  as  the  toughest, 
Burma  as  a  hopeless  campaign 
permeated  with  an  air  of  frus¬ 
tration.  and  the  retaking  of  the 
Philippines  as  a  brilliant  and 
confidence-restoring  military 
achievement.  He  had  previous¬ 
ly  been  with  General  MacAr- 
thur’s  forces  in  New  Guinea  and 
after  a  year  in  the  China-Burma- 
India  theater,  he  returned  to 
join  MacArthur. 

In  telling  of  the  Philippine  in¬ 
vasion.  he  remarked:  “It  was 
nice  to  look  up  and  see  1,000 
ships  in  the  air,  while  two  years 
ago  you  were  luckv  if  you  could 
raise  10  or  12.”  He  commented 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Pacific  war  it  was  commonly 
felt  that  Americans  were  fight¬ 
ing  a  shoestring  war — “and  an 
old  shoestring  at  that.”  Today 
everything  is  quite  different,  he 
added. 

“Even  the  lot  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  has  improved,”  said 
Dowling.  “When  the  war  first 
started,  newspaper  men  were 
considered  a  necessary  evil.  Now 
we  get  as  complete  briefings  as 
the  officers,  and  Army  and  Navy 
press  relations  have  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  adequate  communications  and 
the  desire  to  cooperate  in  fur¬ 
nishing  the  press  with  necessary 
information.” 

After  a  brief  visit  with  his 
relatives,  he  plans  to  return  t* 
the  Pacific  theater. 


Dowling 
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Communication  Unity 
Issues  Are  Analyzed 


TO  familiarize  all  publishers 

with  the  issues  affecting  the 
American  press  in  the  post-war 
system  of  international  commu¬ 
nications,  the  ANPA  Committee 
on  Press  Communications  has 
prepared  for  general  distribu¬ 
tion  a  56-page  monograph  writ¬ 
ten  by  Louis  G.  Caldwell,  Wash¬ 
ington  attorney  who  has  special¬ 
ized  in  the  communications 
field. 

Warning  that  a  monopoly  of 
international  telecommunication, 
with  or  without  direct  govern¬ 
mental  participation,  is  a  threat 
of  cen.sorship  or  its  equivalent, 
the  Caldwell  statement  declares 
it  entails  power  to  burden  the 
press  through  rates,  delays,  and 
poor  service,  and  asserts  “there 
will  be  the  temptation  to  inter¬ 
fere  and  to  determine  what  news 
should  or  should  not  be  sent  to 
other  countries.” 

The  one  certain  means  of  as¬ 
suring  speedy  transmission  of 
news  is  the  allocation  of  radio 
circuits  exclusively  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  contended  in  the 
monograph,  which  adds:  “It  is 
also  the  one  certain  means  of 
assuring  dissemination  of  Amer¬ 
ican  news  abroad  through  the 
multiple-address  radio  service.” 

World-Wid*  Setup  Talk 

A  vast  network  of  private 
wires  permits  the  dissemination 
of  news  throughout  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  but  there  is  no  precise 
equivalent  of  the  leased  wire 
system  for  transoceanic  and 
inter  -  continental  communica¬ 
tion.  The  onlv  satisfactory  sub¬ 
stitute.  Caldwell  claims,  is  the 
allocation  of  adequate  radio  fa¬ 
cilities  exclusively  for  news 
transmission,  to  be  u.sed  on  fa¬ 
cilities  controlied  and  operated 
by  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
press. 

In  the  background  of  com¬ 
munications  merger  plans,  says 
the  monograph,  there  are  pro¬ 
ponents  of  a  world-wide  tele¬ 
communication  setup  which 
would  absorb  the  cable  and 
radio  communication  of  all  coun¬ 
tries.  or  of  the  more  important 
countries.  The  practical  and  po¬ 
litical  difficulties  of  any  such 
project,  and  the  dangers  that 
would  attend  its  achievement, 
Caldwell  warns,  are  so  great  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  under  se¬ 
rious  consideration  in  any  re¬ 
sponsible  quarter. 

The  press  must  also  watch 
carefully  the  international  con¬ 
ferences  at  which  allocations 
will  be  made,  says  the  brief, 
pointing  out:  “The  danger  is 
that  an  inadequate  allotment 
will  be  made  to  telecommunica¬ 
tion,  and  that  commercial  and 
press  traffic  will,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  be  forced  to  rely  upon  the 
cable  systems  with  their  higher 
cost  and  their  inability  to  meet 
modem  needs  for  high  speed, 
for  multiple-address  press,  for 
voice,  photo  and  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission.  and  for  direct  circuits  to 
various  parts  of  the  world  as 
against  relays  by  cable  and  wire 


over  foreign-owned  and  domi¬ 
nated  systems. 

In  this  connection,  the  mono¬ 
graph  says: 

“The  more  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porters  of  international  short 
wave  broadcasting  regard  it  as  a 
neces.sary  propaganda  activity 
in  which  the  United  States 
should  engage  on  a  large  scale 
after  the  war.  comparable  to  the 
present  wartime  operation  of 
the  OWT.  They  envisage  broad¬ 
casts  from  the  United  States  for 
a  large  part  of  each  day  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  every  im¬ 
portant  language. 

“Needless  to  say.  other  im¬ 
portant  countries  are  sure  to 
emulate  such  an  example  set  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  sev¬ 
enty-odd  smaller  sovereign  en¬ 
tities  will  follow  suit  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  resources  and  their 
real  or  favored  needs  for  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  total  resulting  de¬ 
mands.  if  recognized,  automatic¬ 
ally  mean  a  drastic  curtailment 
of  the  radio  frequencies  avail¬ 
able  for  telecommunication,  in¬ 
cluding  press. 

“Independently  of  its  alloca¬ 
tion  aspects,  the  International 
short  wave  broadcasting  project 
has  other  features  which  cause 
concern.  It  probably  cannot  be 
made  self-supporting  and,  on 
anything  like  the  .scale  proposed, 
could  be  financed  only  by  the 
government.  The  implications 
include  the  possible  government 
entry  into  the  establishment  of 
a  news  bureau,  the  field  of  do¬ 
mestic  broadcasting,  and  the 
operation  of  a  multiple-address 
press  service  such  as  that  now 
carried  on  for  the  press  associa¬ 
tions  by  Press  Wireless.” 

Press  Exclusive  Urged 

Regarded  as  the  death  blow  to 
the  Naw’s  plan  for  complete 
merger  of  international  telecom¬ 
munications.  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  gone  on  record  as 
opposed  to  total  unification  with 
a  special  plea  that  the  press  be 
omitted  from  any  monopoly 
which  might  be  voted  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

On  the  latter  point.  W.  L. 
Clayton.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  told  the  Wheeler  Commit¬ 
tee: 

“The  Department  considers 
that  the  press  services  are  a 
special  situation  because  of  the 
public  interest  in  the  receipt  and 
dissemination  of  news.  If  all 
United  States  telecommunica¬ 
tions  facilities  for  the  interna¬ 
tional  transmission  of  news 
were  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
company,  the  freedom  of  the 
press  might  be  Jeopardized. 

“There  is  in  existence  one 
company  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  press  service,  namely  Press 
Wireless.  Inc.  Its  record  seems 
to  indicate  the  advantage  of  a 
high  degree  of  specialization  in 
this  field  and  to  point  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  leaving  Press  Wire¬ 
less  out  of  any  merger  that 
might  be  attempted.” 

Thus  far,  the  Navy  Depart- 


Editor  a  Delegate 

Dr.  Ramiro  Guerra,  editor  oi 
Diario  de  la  Marina,  hoa  been 
named  a  member  of  Cuba's 
delegation  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Conierence. 

His  paper,  incidentally, 
made  the  announcement  the 
same  day  it  informed  renders 
it  would  suspend  oiter  the 
April  5  edition  for  lack  of 
newsprint. 

A  supply  oi  paper  for  Cuban 
newspapers  was  deposited 
more  than  a  month  ago  in  the 
port  of  New  Orleans,  but  ship¬ 
ment  has  not  been  made,  the 
Diario  said. 


ment  stands  alone  in  asking 
that  press  and  other  interna¬ 
tional  facilities  be  brought  un¬ 
der  a  monopoly.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission, 
the  War  Department,  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administra¬ 
tion  have  levelled  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  criticism  against  the 
Navy  pian  and  none  has  pro¬ 
fessed  to  see  the  wisdom  of  total 
merger  although  each  favors  a 
larger  measure  of  official  super¬ 
vision  to  guarantee  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  at  less  cost. 

Position  Is  Emphatic 

Senator  Wheeler,  first  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  inclusion  of  the  press  in 
any  proposed  merger,  neverthe¬ 
less  was  surprised  at  the  com¬ 
plete  disavowal  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  He  understood,  he 
said,  the  State  Department  fa¬ 
vored  a  monopoly  in  the  field 
and  hinted  he  had  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  also  was  the  original 
position  of  the  White  House. 

"In  the  view  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  a  complete  merger 
into  one  company  of  our  inter¬ 
national  telecommunications  fa¬ 
cilities,  on  the  basis  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  to  date  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  at  hand,  is  inadvisable. 
The  department  is  strongiy  of 
the  opinion  that  no  showing  has 
yet  been  made  that  merger 
among  competing  companies  is 
the  means  best  calculate  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  national  security  and 
promote  the  general  welfare  of 
our  people.  It  is  sureiy  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  burden  of 
proof  must  be  on  those  who 
would  substitute  monopoly  for 
our  traditional  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  in  any  field,  especially  in  a 
field  where  we  have  risen  to  pre¬ 
eminence  under  conditions  of 
the  keenest  competition  among 
our  own  enterprises.” 

Mr.  Ciayton  suggested  a  com¬ 
bination  of  regulation  and  com¬ 
petition  would  promote  progress 
and  warned  that  “any  merger  is 
easier  to  put  together  than  it  is 
to  take  apart— exceedingly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  unscramble.” 

He  also  questioned  whether 
economy  would  flow  from  uni¬ 
fication  and  predicted  that  lack 
of  competition  would  make  a 
monopoly  content  to  get  along 
without  devoting  energy  to  im¬ 
proving  the  use  of  radio  fre¬ 
quencies. 


delegate  Ackerman  Sees 
ChmaAsBose 
For  Free  Press 

China  must  be  the  base  for  tht 
‘  establishment  of  a  free  press  in 

ncidentally,  Asia,  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackennsn 
luncement  the  declared  in  a  broadcast  inter- 
view  from  Chungking  this  week 
ormed  readers  during  a  visit  by  the  Freedom  <rf 
md  after  the  Information  Committee  of  the 
1  for  lack  of  American  Society  of  Newsps^ 
Editors. 

At  a  dintier  in  honor  of  the 
iper  for  Cuban  ASNE  missionaries.  Dr.  Wsb| 
»  deposited  Shih-chien,  minister  of  infonmr 
.  tion,  said  the  Chinese  gOTsn- 

nth  ago  in  the  ment  endorsed  the  cause  at  flic 
sans,  but  ship-  American  editors  and  predieW 
sen  made,  the  ‘^at  certain  restriction  which 
now  apply  to  the  press  in  Chins, 
“dictate  by  the  exigencies  of 
— _  war,”  would  be  removed  when 
peace  comes.  Censorship,  he 
one  in  asking  said,  is  not  intended  to  he  i 
other  interna-  permanent  institution, 
oe  brought  un-  Raiph  E.  McGill,  editor  of  the 
The  Federal  Atlanta  Constitution,  posted  i 
Commission,  prize  of  $25  every  fortnight  for 
ment,  and  the  the  next  six  months  for  the  boil 
:s  Administra-  feature  story  contributed  to  his 
sd  varying  de-  newspaper  by  students  at  the 
m  against  the  American-run  Chungking  Foot- 
none  has  pro-  Graduate  School  of  Journalkm. 
wisdom  of  total  It  will  be  known  as  the  Qaik 
each  favors  a  Howell  Award,  in  honor  of  the 
f  officiai  super-  newspaper’s  publisher, 
tee  greater  effl-  bqi,  Brumby,  Mutual  Rot- 
st.  work  correspondent,  intervieijod 

Fmnhnt;,.  McGill,  Ackerman  and  Wilht 

Emphatic  g  Forrest  before  they  Wt 

op'  Chungking  to  return  to  Indk. 
of  the  press  in  f  where  they  will  head  home 
;rger,  neverthe-  Australia.  In  the  broadeiit 
ed  at  the  c^-  Ackerman  and  Forrest  agnaf 
)f  the  State  De-  there  would  probably  be 

understood,  he  much  greater  exchange  of  new 
Department  fa- .  between  Russia  and  the  rest  of 
ly  in  the  field  the  world,  and  McGill  reportid 
d  reason  to  be-  that  the  Turkish  govemnwl 
fas  the  original  ^ad  restored  the  licenses  of 
White  House,  three  suspended  newspapw 
f  the  State  De-  after  the  committee’s  visit, 
mplete  merger  France  this  week,  the  gor 

y  of  our  inter-  ernment  appointed  Franeoii 
munications  fa-  Crucy  as  general  manager  of 
asis  of  our  ex-  Prance-Presse,  replacing  MaitU 
:  and  the  evi-  Bourgeon,  and  the  resistawe 
is  inadvisable,  papers  criticized  the  mow  u 
is  strongiy  of  being  indicative  of  a  trend  bsd 
no  showing  has  to  governmental  control  of  the 
that  merger  press.  France-Presse  was  set  up 
g  companies  is  to  become  eventually  a  coopert- 
Iculated  to  pro-  tive  news  agency.  It  recei^  w 
1  security  and  annual  subsidy  of  200,000, ouo 
aral  welfare  of  francs. 

I  surely  not  too  The  Psychological  Warfare^ 
:  the  burden  of  vision  started  Germany’s  neweet 
on  those  who  newspaper,  the  Koelniscm 
monopoly  for  Kurier,  in  Cologne  as  one  of  a 
ompetitive  sys-  probable  chain  of  dailies  to  be 
especially  in  a  published  by  U.  S.  authoritlw 
ive  risen  to  pre-  until  reliable  Germans  can  w 
conditions  of  found  to  conduct  the 
petition  among  press.  Some  30  members  ol  W 
ises.”  old  Frankfurter  Zeitung  oiierea 

ggested  a  com-  'heir  services  to  PWD 
ation  and  com-  A  new  afternoon  edition 
■omote  progress  the  Diario  Carioca,  to  be 
“any  merger  is  DC,  is  one  of  four  new  punii 
ether  than  it  is  tions  growing  out  of  reforms  m- 
xceedingly  dif-  troduced  by  the  Press  and  W  F 
lie.”  aganda  Department  of  Brazil, 

ioned  whether  was  announced  in  Rio 
flow  from  uni-  Janeiro. 

icted  that  lack  Fifty  American  Legion  po».“ 
vould  make  a  in  the  District  of  Colunmi* 
t  to  get  along  called  on  the  national  organiir 
energy  to  im-  tion  to  adopt  a  resolution  favor 
of  radio  fre-  ing  the  free  flow  of  news  in  tne 
post-war  world. 
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•  The  use  of  zone  numbers  to  help  fewer  and  inex¬ 
perienced  city  post-office  employees  sort  more  moil  was 
announced  early  in  1943. 

*  This  could  be  useful  in  mail  distribution  only  if  the 
letter  writer  included  the  zone  number  on  the  envelope. 
He  could  include  it  only  if  he  knew  it.  The  Bulletin 
decided  the  dual  service  to  post  offices  and  Philadel¬ 
phians  warranted  a  lot  of  extra  work  and  two  precious 
pages  of  newsprint  in  order  to  apprize  every  resident 
of  his  zone  number. 


•  A  handy  64-page  booklet,  known  as  The  Bulletin 
Postal  Guide,  was  then  published,  which  carried  this 
zoning  information.  Today  more  than  75,000  guides 
are  in  use  in  the  stores  and  offices  of  Philadelphia. 

•  By  the  early  part  of  December,  1944,  72%  of  circu¬ 
lar  mail  and  55%  of  the  first-class  mail  in  Philadelphia 
carried  the  zone  number.  Planning  and  distributing  the 
Bulletin  Postal  Guide  to  help  give  every  Philadelphian 
the  information  he  needs  is  a  civic  service  of  the  news¬ 
paper  with  the  largest  evening  circulation. 


The  Bank’s  The  Thing 
In  Franklin  Square 


By  Betty  Feezel 


A  NEWSPAPER  AD  picturing  a 
pretty  lady  in  the  act  of  ex¬ 
claiming  “My  new  refrigerator 
is  a  dream!”  might  sound  like 
the  work  of  an  appliance  con¬ 
cern.  But,  recently  an  ad  with 
that  same  caption  appeared  in 
newspapers  on  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  over  the  signature  of  a  fi¬ 
nancial  institution  —  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Square  Bank. 

And  what  has  a  bank  to  do 
with  a  refrigerator  that  would 
warrant  featuring  the  household 
item  in  its  ads?  If  the  bank  is 
the  Franklin  Square  Bank  the 
answer  is— quite  a  lot.  In  fact, 
the  Franklin  Square  Bank  even 
has  a  new  and  shiny  refrigerator 
on  display  in  its  lobby — a  re¬ 
frigerator.  a  car,  a  television  set 
<  to  mention  only  a  few ) ,  all  in 
connection  with  what  it  desig¬ 
nates  as  its  “Purchase  Club.” 

Originally  a  Franklin  Square 
innovation  but  since  adopt^  by 
many  banks  throughout  the 
United  States  the  Purchase  Club 
is  an  arrangement  for  install¬ 
ment  buying  in  advance.  Under 
the  plan  a  depositor  selects  an 
article  he  or  she  wants  to  own 
and  by  regular  small  payments 
builds  up  a  fund  to  cover  its 
costs.  The  bank  assists  by  put¬ 
ting  on  display  “desirable.^" 
available  after  the  war. 

Ecstmorked  Savings 
A  wartime  development,  the 
Purcheoe  Club  idea  Vas  put  into 
practiae,  according  to  bank  offi¬ 
cials,  to  help  persons  save  today 
so  they  can  buy  what  they  need 
when  the  production  green  light 
is  on  again;  to  aid  the  bank  oy 
securing  “customers,”  and,  it  is 
hoped,  to  assist  in  the  reconver- 


now  executive  vice-president, 
who  was  hired  as  cashier  10 
years  ago.  At  that  time  Roth 
advanced  the  theory  that  it  was 
also  the  function  of  a  bank  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  com¬ 
munity  it  served,  a  philosophy 
which  has  since  been  the  basis 
for  the  operational  policy. 

Accordingly,  every  Christmas 
the  bank  sponsors  a  marionette 
show;  it  offers  the  Financial  Sec¬ 
retary  Service,  which  takes  care 
of  recurring  bill  payments;  it 
carries  on  a  five  weeks'  training 
school  for  outstanding  high 
school  students  and  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  send  a  chatty  news  let¬ 
ter  to  those  who  deposit  by  mail. 


sion  period  in  creating  Jobs  by 
creating  the  demand  for  goods. 


It  is  personal  service  such  as 
is  reflected  in  the  Purchase  Club 
that  has  made  Franklin  ^uare 
what  it  is  today — a  sound,  grow¬ 
ing  establishment  that  doubles 
unofficially  as  community  center. 

Yes,  out  in  Franklin  Square 
it  would  be  no  overstatement  to 
say  that  life  revolves  around 
the  bank.  Besides  the  custom¬ 
ary  bank  functions  of  money 
loaning  and  money  saving,  etc., 
it  somehow  entertains  children, 
welcomes  new  residents,  trains 
would-be  banker  students,  fos¬ 
ters  post-war  plans  for  local 
business,  throws  open  its  build¬ 
ing  for  meetings  or  parties  and 
has  a  landscaped  parking  lot 
that  offers  the  best  snapshot 
background  in  the  area! 

Only  recently  successful,  the 
bank,  founded  in  1926.  almost 
failed  in  1934  when  it  had  le.ss 
than  $500,000  in  resources  and 
only  four  employes.  Today  the 
number  of  employes  tops  60;  the 
number  of  accounts  (13,000)  is 
greater  than  the  population  fig¬ 
ure  ( 10,000 ) ;  the  assets  stand  at 
over  $12,000,000  and  the  bank 
has  the  highest  earning  rate  of 
any  its  size  in  iJie  Second  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  district. 

Credit  for  the  rapid  growth  is 
given  largely  to  Arthur  T.  Roth, 


Cardan  Bank  Opened 

Last  summer  it  undertook  a 
landscaping  project  and  opened 
a  “Garden  Bank.”  i.e.,  a  pergola, 
complete  with  three  tellers.  So 
popular  did  the  outdoor  exten¬ 
sion  prove  because  of  its  con¬ 
venience  that  this  winter  the 
pergola  was  enclosed  and  heated, 
with  business  going  on  despite 
the  weather. 

Evidence  that  the  bank's 
friendliness  has  pervaded  the 
locality  comes  out  in  the  case 
of  the  12-year-old  newspaper 
boy  who  approached  the  loan 
department.  He  needed  money 
(slightly  over  $29)  to  buy  a  bi¬ 
cycle  so  that  he  could  deliver 
papers  to  more  homes  and  thus 
make  a  bigger  profit,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  Because  it  was  a  sound 
business  deal  the  bank  solemnly 
worked  out  a  payment  program. 

Although  at  first,  door-to-door 
calls  and  direct  mail  pieces  made 
up  the  bank’s  promotional  ef¬ 
forts  a  comprehensive  news¬ 
paper  campaign  was  begun  last 
fall  on  a  test  basis.  More  than 
satisfactory  returns  resulted  in 
the  bulk  of  the  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation's  going  into  local 
new^apers.  with  the  bank  now 
placing  an  average  of  2.000  lines 
a  month. 

On  schedule  are  all  news¬ 
papers  in  Nassau  County  and  in 
the  nearby  Long  Island  area, 
and,  for  business  loan  copy,  the 


1LS«J 


New  York  Times  and  Herald 
Tribune. 

“The  Franklin  Square  adver¬ 
tising  program,  like  the  bank, 
works  on  the  opportunistic  de¬ 
velopment  plan,”  Hubert  L. 
Mihic,  of  the  William  von  Zehle 
agency.  New  York,  handling  the 
account  declared.  The  regular 
schedule  is  often  suspended  to 
enable  a  timely  tie-in. 


3rd  in  a  Snrits  gf 


$960  Ads  in  a  Week 

For  example,  last  fall  when 
the  hurricane  swept  up  the 
eastern  coast  the  bank  ran  a 
special  ad  by  way  of  reminding 
“the  3,000  Long  Island  home- 
owners  who  have  mortages  with 
us,  that  they,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  were  insured  against 
hurricane  losses,  others  that 
“money  is  available  to  home- 
owners  who  have  to  make  prop¬ 
erty  repairs  as  a  result  of  the 
hurricane.  We  have  available 
contractors  and  supplies  for  im¬ 
mediate  work.” 

Before  Christmas  the  bank  | 
delegated  $960  worth  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  one  week  to  | 
promoting  its  holiday  festival. 

Much  of  the  linage  is  devoted 
to  the  now  widely  known  Pur¬ 
chase  Club  and  Garden  Bank, 
which  means  frequent  headlines 
such  as  "There’s  a  story  book 
world  ahead,  “Bank  in  a  country 
garden.”  and  “Have  you  seen 
our  petunias?”  However,  a  year’s 
schedule  has  been  worked  out 
so  that  all  services  get  a  fitting 
share  of  the  advertising  boost. 

Ads  vary  from  15-inch  size  to  I 
full-page  tabloid  size  and  run  | 
once  or  twice  a  week. 


^WUdom  I 
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J.  J.  McCutoheoii 
Advertiainr  Msaaspr 
Qermantown  Courier 


"The  head  of  a  National  Agency 
called  on  me  by  appointment. 
He  remarked  that  It  was  unus¬ 
ual  for  a  National  Agency  to 
call  at  the  office  of  a  weekly 
newspaper.  It  was  so  unusual 
that  I  knew  he  wanted  some¬ 
thing  that  no  one  else  could 
give  him.  He  did.  He  wanted, 
for  the  account  he  represented, 
a  personal  introduction  to  the 
leading  retail  outlets  In  our 
community  that  could  handle 
his  client's  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  products.  He  had  come  to 
the  right  place. 


“The  Germantown  Courier  gives 
that  extra.  Intimate  coverage  to 
the  largest  retail  district  out¬ 
side  central  Philadelphia. 


“We  publish  three  papers,  the 
Germantown  Courier,  the  Main 
Line  Times  and  the  Upper  Dar¬ 
by  News.  Together  they  give  you 
over  160,000  readers.  NOTE: 
Bargain  rates  when  you  buy  all 
three.” 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
I  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Ardnore,  Pa. 


Phone  Greenwood  6050 


**The  Morning  ^ 
bany  Timet  -  Utioi 
gets  our  food  ad*' 


WM.  F.  GOLUl 
PrasidMt 

CENTRAL  MAinn 


Operating  2  LANI 
SUPER  MARKETS 
IN  ALBANY 


Starting  as  wholesale  qroce' 
Central  Markets  were  amorc 
pioneers  in  cash  and  cam 
wholesaling.  In  1932  the. 
started  first  large  self  se: 
vice  market  in  their  terr 
tory.  Today  they  opery 
16  retail  outlets — II  k 
supers,  8  of  which  conta 
large  general  merchandise  c 
dry  goods  depts.  Prese: 
methods  and  post  war  c  ■ 
mirror  important  innovahV 
in  the  business. 


FIRST 


In  General  Advertising 
In  Retail  Advertising 
In  Classified  Advertising 
In  TOTAL  Advertising 
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DAILY  and  SUNDAY 

A  HEARST  NELUSPAKf 

Rep^esenied  NationaUij 
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Ihjs  is  no  Wartime  Phenomenon  - 


With  Apologies  to 
Paul  Block  and  Associates 


Total  circulation  of  American  daily  news¬ 
papers  during  the  past  25  years  has  in¬ 
creased  over  65% — a  truly  remarkable 
gain.  But  during  that  same  period  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  The  Washington  Evening  Star 
has  increased — with  a  constantly  upward 
curve— by  more  than  I09%!  No,  this  is 


not  a  wartime  phenomenon.  It  is  an  un¬ 
mistakable  indication  of  the  steadily 
growing  appreciation  of  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  and — in  Washington— of  The  Star 
in  particular. 

WASHINGTON  4,  D.  C. 


a  ru 
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Hearings  Begin 
In  Boston  Post 
Libel  Action 

Boston,  April  2  —  John  P. 
Monroe,  the  “Mystery  Man  of 
R.  Street,’’  Washington,  today 
opened  a  libel  suit  against  the 
Boston  Post  for  |100,000,  charg¬ 
ing  that  the  newspaper  on  May 
4,  S,  6,  and  9,  1943,  generally 
damaged  his  reputation. 

’The  declaration  says  the  Post 
carried  statements  intended  to 
convey  directly  or  by  innuendo, 
“the  idea  that  the  plaintiff  was 
engaged  in  corrupt,  nefarious, 
dishonest,  racketeering,  under¬ 
handed,  unlawful,  unpatriotic, 
and  criminal  activities." 

Monroe,  who  legally  changed 
his  name  from  Monroe  Kaplan 
in  1939,  for  many  years  main¬ 
tained  a  mansion  in  Jamaica 
Plains,  a  suburb  of  Boston, 
where  neighbors  said  entire  casts 
of  musical  comedies  were  enter¬ 
tained. 

In  1943,  reports  that  Monroe’s 
“big  red  house  on  R.  Street”  was 
the  gathering  place  of  “big 
shots”  in  government  circles 
led  to  an  investigation  by  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  trial  opened  today  before 
Judge  David  F.  Dillon  and  a 
Jury  in  the  Suffolk  court  build¬ 
ing.  Hubert  C.  ’Thompson  is 
counsel  for  Monroe,  and  the  Post 
is  represented  by  F.  P.  Garland 
and  Edmund  A.  Whitman. 

’The  news  stories  on  which 
Monroe  bases'  his  suit  include 
two  Associated  Press  pieces  with 
Washington  datelines,  both  of 
which  appeared  in  several  dozen 
papers  in  New  England  on  the 
same  day.  Other  items  named 
are  two  news  stories  without 
datelines,  an  editorial,  a  part  of 
a  cartoon,  and  a  Sunday  feature. 

Apparently  the  prosecution  in¬ 
tends  to  concentrate  much  of  its 
fire  on  the  Post  Sunday  feature 
of  May  9,  1943,  headlined,  “N^s- 
terious  Little  House  Is  Not  New 
to  Capital;  Ohio  Gang  Had  One 
on  K.  Street  Which  Broke  Hard¬ 
ing’s  Heart” 

Asked  by  Attorney  Thompson 
if  there  were  any  comparison 
between  his  R.  Street  home  and 
that  in  the  Teapot  Dome  case, 
Monroe  said:  “It  was  diabolical¬ 
ly  opposite  from  my  house.” 

With  the  exception  of  the 


Yn  tan  Sdl  BOTI 


Ohio’s  Largest  Market 


Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

—24  Adioceat  Coaeties 
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SNPA  Directors 
Plan  May  Meet 
In  Atlanta 


Record,  no  Boston  newspaper 
carried  an  account  of  the  libel 
suit.  And  even  the  Record  did 
not  mention  the  fact  that  Mon¬ 
roe  was  suing  the  Post. 

The  Record  did,  however, 
print  the  news  that  Monroe 
“ran  afoul  a  state  income  tax 
constable  with  a  warrant  charg¬ 
ing  failure  to  hie  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  for  three  years.” 

All  papers  except  the  Record 
instructed  their  reporters  to 
cover  the  trial  and  submit  their 
stories  in  memorandum  form. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  April  2 —  mittee  of  past  association  prtsi- 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  dents. 

Association  directors  will  meet  Among  the  major  businew  ts 
in  Atlanta  May  28-29,  Walter  C.  be  considered  by  the  directors 
Johnson,  secretary-manager  has  the  secretary  said,  wiU  be  i 
announced.  report  from  the  Newsprint  Mill 

The  call  for  the  meeting  came  Committee  on  its  plans  for  pojt- 
from  Charles  P.  Mansnip,  pub-  war  expansion  of  the  program  to 
Usher  of  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  make  newsprint  from  southern 
State-Times  and  Advocate,  who  siash  pine, 
is  chairman  of  the  board.  George  The  directors  also  will  hear  i 
C.  Biggers  of  the  Atlanta  Jour-  report  from  the  committee  on 
nal  is  association  president.  the  Southern  Newspaper  Library 

The  SNPA  meeting  originally  of  which  A.  W.  Huckle  of  the 
was  set  for  New  York  in  April  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herold,  i; 
in  conjunction  with  the  Amer-  chairman. 


AP  Group  Meeting  Off 

Associated  Press  members  in 
four  New  England  States  will 
skip  their  annual  spring  meet¬ 
ing,  in  compliance  with  the  re¬ 
cent  ODT  request. 


^  Jlof»V  Fence  Me  In! 

Don’t  restrict  your  effort  in  the 
Booth  Michigan  Market!  When  you 
prepare  your  next  newspaper  list^  re- 
memher  that  the  Booth  Michigan  Mar¬ 
ket  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  active 
markets  in  the  country,  hut  that  it  is 
also  a  hig  market! 

The  eight  Booth  Michigan  News 
papers  reach  a  total  city  and  retail 
trading  zone  population  of  over  a 
million^  seven  hundred  thousand 
persons  and  the  combined  circulation 


for  more  IsformoHos  os  Boofk  Markets,  eik 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  1  lO  E.  42nd  St^ 
]New  York  City  17 
.lohn  E.  Lutz,  435  N.  Mlehigaa 
Ave.,  Chicago  11 


and  the  Baltimore  News-Post.  A  city 
that’s  now  sixth  in  the  United  States 
and  going  to  stay  there.  A  newspaper 
that  for  17  years  has  set  the  pace  in 
reader  popularity  with  the  biggest 
circulation  in  Baltimore. 


Baltimore  News-Post 

NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


BITOR  S  publisher  for  April  7,  194S 
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Staff  Honors 
I-  David  Stem 
On  Anniversary 

Camden,  N.  J.,  April  3 — Cele¬ 
brating  the  25th  anniversary  of 
J.  David  Stern’s  advent  in  Phila- 
delphia-Camden 
newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  circles, 
280  employes  of 
the  Courier-Post 
company  as¬ 
sembled  at  the 
Walt  Whitman 
Hotel  to  honor 
their  publisher 
at  a  dinner  ar¬ 
ranged  by  of¬ 
ficers  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  exec¬ 
utives  from  the  Philadelphia 
Record  company. 

At  the  speakers’  table  were 
10  of  an  original  group  of  13 
men  associated  with  Stern  when 
he  acquired  the  Camden  Courier 
in  1919  who  have  remained  con¬ 
tinuously  in  employment.  The 
group  included  Walter  L.  Tush- 
ingham,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  Frank  H. 
ELyan,  managing  editor. 

Also  present  were  seven  per¬ 
sons  associated  with  Stern  in  the 
publication  of  the  Springfield 
(Ill.)  News  and  Record,  who 
followed  him  to  Camden.  Among 
them  were  Harry  T.  Saylor,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Stern  Newspapers,  and 
Alfred  Neef,  treasurer,  and 
Frank  J.  Kinsella,  advertising 
director,  of  the  Courier-Post. 

Massage  from  Son 

A  feature  of  the  occasion  was 
the  reading  of  a  special  anni¬ 
versary  message  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  son.  First  Lt.  David 
Stern,  3d,  publisher  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  papers,  now  on  leave  serv¬ 
ing  with  U.  S.  armed  forces  in 
the  Pacific. 

To  Publisher  Stern  was  pre¬ 
sented  an  oil  painting  of  himself 
done  by  Capt.  Victor  Guinness 
of  the  u.  S.  Marine  Corps,  vet¬ 
eran  newspaper  artist. 

Stern  started  his  newspaper 


In  the  Press  Box  on  Iwo  Jima 

By  Sgt.  Jack  Vincent 


(Marine  Corps  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  and  winner  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Headliners  Club  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  awards  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  reporting.) 

IWO  JIMA,  Mar.  7— (Delayed) 

— There  are  press  boxes  and 
press  boxes. 

Personally,  we  are  beginning 
to  feel  a  nostalgia  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  Press  Gallery  back  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  the 
most  violent  things  flung  around 
are  words  of  our  elected  states¬ 
men. 

With  the  Fourth  Marine  Divi¬ 
sion  on  Saipan  and  Tinian  last 
sununer,  we  began  to  suspect 
that  press  boxes  on  the  war 
fronts  were  different  from  those 
back  home.  Most  of  the  writing 
was  done  in  foxholes  although 
we  did  get  above  ground  into  a 
tent  during  the  later  stages  of 
the  campaigns. 

The  notes  on  the  fighting  were 
made  from  foxholes  or  any  nat¬ 
ural  cover  you  could  find  against 
shells,  bombs,  machine  gun, 
mortar  and  rifle  fire.  Again,  it 
was  different  from  the  press 
boxes  in  baseball  park  grand¬ 
stands  and  football  stadia  in  that 
long  ago. 

We  thought  we  had  the  prob¬ 
lem  solved  when  the  Fourth 
Division  hit  Iowa  Jima.  We 


were  with  an  amphibian  tractor 
battalion  which  was  assigned  to 
carry  the  first  wave  of  infantry 
of  the  veteran  Fourth  Division 
ashore. 

Friendly  tractor  men  built  a 
typewriter  desk  in  the  radio 
compartment  of  the  cab.  The 
plan  was  to  stay  behind  a  ma¬ 
chine  gun  going  in,  then  slip 
into  the  tractor  and  write  on 
the  way  back  out. 

It  worked  well  enough  going 
in.  But  when  we  got  in  to  the 
beach  with  nothing  between  us 
and  the  Japs  but  ourselves,  the 
tractor  bogged  down  and  we 
left  it. 

Later,  the  cab  of  the  amtrac 
took  a  direct  hit  from  a  Jap 
mortar  shell  at  a  point  where 
the  typewriter  shelf  had  been 
built.  Our  typewriter  was  ex¬ 
pended. 

Taken  back  to  the  LST  by 
another  tractor,  we  wrote  our 
copy,  and  all  this,  too,  on  a  bor¬ 
rowed  typewriter  in  the  two-by- 
four  ship’s  office,  once  during  a 
two-hour  air  alert,  another  time 
when  the  LST  was  moving  to  a 
point  400  yards  offshore  at  night 
while  the  Japs  tried  to  pot  it 
with  artillery  fire  from  Mount 
Suribachi. 

Anyway,  Iwo  Jima  makes  a 
good  dateline. 


career  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  in 
1908.  Three  years  later  he  was 
general  manager  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  News.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  launched  his 
publishing  career  by  purchas¬ 
ing  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J. ) 
Times.  He  acquired  the  Spring- 
field  News  in  1914  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  took  over  the 
Springfield  Record. 

In  1919  he  assumed  control  of 
the  Camden  Courier,  adding  the 
Morning  Post  in  1926  and  con¬ 
solidating  the  two.  He  purchased 
the  old  Philadelphia  Record  in 
1928.  From  1933  to  1939  he  was 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Post. 


Dotvling  SDX  Speaker 

Chicago,  April  5 — John  Gra¬ 
ham  Dowling,  Chicago  Sun  war 
correspondent,  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  Founders 
Day  dinner  ^f  the  Chicago  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  journalistic  fraternity,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  11. 
Frederick  Kuh,  Sun  London  cor¬ 
respondent  in  U.  S.  to  cover  the 
San  Francisco  conference,  also 
will  speak.  Marshall  Field.  Sun 
editor  and  publisher,  will  be 
initiated  into  SDK  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Kuh  won  the  SDX  profes¬ 
sional  achievement  award  for 
foreign  correspondence  in  1943. 


Guild  Complaint 
Not  Discussed 
In  WLB  Parley 

Washington,  April 
National  War  Labor  Board  aM 
the  Newspaper  Commission 
eluded  a  two-day  joint  meetin* 
today  without  taking  uo  th« 
American  Newsnaper  Gulld’i 
complaint  that  the  commlsiioo 
is  not  pronerlv  constitute  to 
carry  out  its  duties. 

Dr,  Robert  Burns,  chairmin 
and  Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler.  vlce-chsir^ 
man,  against  whom  the  guild  has 
been  conducting  a  campaign,  at¬ 
tended  the  executive  session  hot 
were  not  questioned  concemini 
their  attitude  toward  problem 
presented  to  them.  Dr.  Bums 
.said  after  the  meeting  that  he 
agrees  with  the  guild  suggestion 
that  the  commission  should  be 
more  adequately  staffed. 

Principal  tonic  for  considera¬ 
tion  was  whether  general  wage 
increases  in  newspaper  ofllces 
should  be  written  into  existing 
contracts,  thereby  creatli^  new 
contractual  minima.  Ranking  al¬ 
most  as  important  was  whether 
there  should  be  automatic  ap¬ 
proval  of  wage  increases  arising 
from  voluntary  agreements. 

A  guild  recommendation  that 
the  commission  should  be  moved 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  (3ty 
or  Washington  was  not  taken  up 
at  the  meeting. 

Among  those  taking  part  in 
the  discussion  were  Sam  B.  Ka- 
banks,  American  Newspaper 
Guild;  George  N.  Dale,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Afflocia- 
tion,  Chicago;  P.  B.  Stephens, 
assistant  business  manager.  New 
York  Daily  News;  W.  N.  Thoni- 
son,  assistant  publisher,  Milinfa- 
kee  Sentinel;  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph.  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union;  C.  B.  Ernest,  Am^- 
can  Federation  of  Labor;  Leo  J. 
Buckley,  International  Stereo¬ 
typers  and  Electrotypers  Union: 
J.  Arthur  Rehage,  International 
Photoengravers  Union;  Carl  Bee 
reitter,  labor  member  of  the 
commission. 

George  Taylor  presided. 


To  encourage  the  best  of  service  to  readers.  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  offered  100  pedigreed  dogs  to  carrier 
salesmen.  Top-ranking  carrier  in  the  state  will  win  a  son 

of  “Lassie”  famous  movie  dog. 
Result  to  date:  More  lowans  all  over  the  state  are  getting 
Register  and  Tribune’s  top-notch  delivery  service.  The  form¬ 
ula  "at  the  door,  on  time,  in  good  condition,"  plus  ideas  like 
the  dog  contest  to  keep  it  working  at  peak  level,  is  one 
reason  lowans  read  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
330,000  Daily,  399,000  Sunday. 
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AbsMi  OfflMn  Impacf  Mra  coiiH««  at  gwotlf  of 
IvtMiflt  ■owtpapart.Mawi  AwtHitf  typical  tcooa 
0  *•  otof  haty  Evoatvtla  Ra4  Crott  caotaao. 


EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE  •  .  •  juit  a  spot  on  the  map  to  the  fellow  from  Loe  Angeles  or 


Minneapolis.  But  it  is  the  function  between  north  and  south  for  millions  of 


Americans  who  traveL  and  it  is  a  great  crossroad  city  lor  Uncle  Som's  GoL's* 


When  troops  began  pouring  through  Evaiuville«  thousonds  of  hungry* 


tired  serricemen  urgently  needed  a  place  to  get  a  wholesome  meal.  So  Et 


ansville's  newspapers  built  a  canteen  in  the  record-breaking  time  oi  10 


days*  then  gave  it  to  the  local  Red  Cross.  Spontoneously*  folks  in  and 


around  Evansville  volunteered  their  time*  their  food*  their  money.  Results 


were  amazing. 

By  actual  count,  1,784,870  men  and  women  in  unilorm  have  been  fed  by 
thie  24-hour,  7-day  canteen,  staffed  by  582  local  women  who  volunteered 
their  time.  In  two  and  a  half  years,  over  $56,000  in  cosh  and  $153,000  in  food 
hove  been  donated. 

The  Courier  and  the  Press,  through  civic  ^ 

leadership  like  this,  have  eomed  first  ploce  in  /  MAXllillU 
the  heorts  of  the  people  of  the  Tri-Stote  area 

surrounding  Evansville.  Constant  striving  to-  J  '™vAf  HUpilntf, 

ward  greater  community  service  has  contrib-  (  rich  £ 

uted  immensely  to  the  octive  interest  that  #  ®®4)IOO  <?on*^^^* 

88,000  families  in  the  rich  16-county  Tri-State  j  ^on 

area  maintain  in  the  Courier  and  the  Press.  \ 

j  '’®»»erw..  n..  *• 


the  EVANSVILLE  COURIER  /  X;-' 

Y  The  Evjuisville  Press  / 

®1)0  #unbaij  (Courirr  anil  prraa 
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but  would  not  Three  Unions  Cancel  ®  general 

-  -  ^  confine  its  sessi 

1945  Conventions  board  and  one  de! 

At  least  each  local. 

■ 

State  Releases  Luniffj 


Paper's  Slander 
Action  Against 
Minister  Aired 


testify  to  the  original  version 

“drive  them  off.”  ^  „ 

Other  testimony  produced  the  Chicago,  April  3 
contention  on  the  part  of  the  three  of  the  newspaper  mechan- 

Item  that  Congdon  had  dis-  ical  unions  have  canceled  their 

cussed  the  alleged  threat  with  1945  conventions.  They  are  the 

Birch*  that,  at  Congdon’s  sug-  International  Photo  -  Engravers  Saixm,  Ore.,  April  2— 

gestion,  Birch  had  presented  it  Union,  International  Stereotyp-  tomey  General  George  Neua« 

to  the  BUnisters’  Union;  that  the  ers  and  Electrotypers  Union  and  of  Oregon  ruled  last  week  tkM 
Union  decided  to  take  no  action,  the  International  Printing  Press*  the  state  board  of  health  ii  og 
but  that  subsequently  the  story  men  and  Assistants  Union.  authorized  by  law  to  releast 
“leaked”  out  of  the  Union  to  a  International  Typographical  the  press  daily  vital  stettMci 
Jewish  lawyer  and  that  he.  in  Union  and  the  American  News-  particularly  death  certlflcatniJ 
tSn  told  it  to  others.  paper  Guild  have  not  reached  vealing  the  name  of  the  dj 

Under  the  Massachusetts  law  a  definite  decision  on  whether  ceased  and  the  cause  of  daei. 
a  person  charged  with  sUnder  is  to  hold  a  convention  this  year.  The  opinion  expUlned,  hcmfm. 
not  held  responsible  for  repeti-  acconilng  to  rroent  reports.  The  that  ^^aper  pubUcatloa  g 
Uon  of  it  by  a  third  or  other  AITO  dwided  earlier  to  meet  vital  sties  reco:^  is  ia  „ 
parties  and  Judge  Greenhalge  d^ng  the  week  of  June  25  at  way  pr<*iblted  by  statute.  “Aai 

.  •  •  *  -  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  but  the  inter-  this  opinion  is  pertinent  oA 

national  executive  board  has  not  to  the  statutory  duties  ol^ 
determined  whether  the  guild  state  registrar.” 


WAKxnxLO,  Mass.,  April  4 — 

One  of  the  strangest  cases  ever 
tried  in  the  Massachusetts 
courts,  and  one  having  factors 
which  may  be  of  significant  in¬ 
terest  to  publishers  generally, 
was  heard  recently  and  a  verdict 
from  Judge  Frederick  B.  Green¬ 
halge  is  being  awaited. 

It  was  a  suit  for  slander 
brought  against  a  minister — pos¬ 
sibly  the  first  time  a  clergyman 

ever  was  sued  by  an  editor — the  -  *  .4.  - , _ ;  - 

Wakefield  (Maas.)  Item  vs.  the  condition  of  the 

Rev.  LeRoy  Congdon.  formerly 

pastor  of  the  Wakefield  Univer-  -  ^  55 

salist  Church,  who  resigned  a  "o*  ®^i®  ^  render  a  judg- 

few  days  after  the  ^Stton  be- 

came  returnable,  and  who  Is  now  which  would  cons^ute  vindica 
in  the  Y.M.CA.  branch  of  ttie  iat«r 

U.S.O.  in  a  mid-South  stote.  ♦?P^® 

Originally  the  suit  was 

brought  h^the  mani^ng  editor.  “*®^  ®Sr*®^J° 

Gardner  ^pbST^J^n  a  de-  "‘®  case  before  the 

murrer  was  filed  by  the  defend-  beving  what  it  feels 

ant,  on  the  contenWon  that  Edi-  ®*  ® 

tor  Campbell  had  not  suffered  Pu^c  record, 
personal  *loss  through  the  news- 

paper's  loss  of  advertising,  a  Campbell  admitted  that  in  d^ 
Sew  ™lt  of  the  cwr  ye™i  th. 

Clergyman  was  filed.  ^  ‘  ^  H^®^ 

_  .  might  be  the  Jewish  question 

Declmea  to  Answor  and  that  on  the  basis  of  unpub- 

On  Oct.  6,  1943,  Campbell  was  lished  information  then  in  his 
asked  to  speak  on  post-war  possession  the  CThristian  churches 
problems  to  the  Universalist  might  find  themselves  taking  a 
Men's  Club.  A  few  weeks  later  hand  in  that  problem, 
a  story  gained  circulation  that  ^ 

he  had  declared  his  desire  or  in- 

Newsmen  Tour  Pacific 

Congdon  had  so  told  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wakefield  Minister's 
Union,  the  Rev.  Harry  W.  Birch 
of  the  Greenwood  Union  Church. 

Developments  led  to  a  request 
by  the  paper  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Union  and  there  Campbell 
asked  Congdon  if  he  cared  to 
confirm  the  story.  On  advice  of 
the  Rev.  Birch,  Congdon  de¬ 
clined  to  answer. 

After  several  months  of  pub¬ 
licity,  suit  was  filed.  Last  Sep¬ 
tember,  through  his  attorney, 

Congdon  filed  answers  to  inter¬ 
rogatories,  swearing  the  inci¬ 
dent  never  took  place  and,  more¬ 
over,  he  never  said  it  did.  Since 
it  was  a  matter  of  one  person's 
word  against  another,  the  paper 
pressed  for  time. 

The  Item  called  as  its  own  wit¬ 
nesses  persons  who  ordinarily 
would  have  been  been  called  by 
the  defense.  These  included 
ministers,  Jewish  merchants  who 
had  cancelled  advertising  ( al¬ 
legedly  because  of  the  threat) 
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Complete  book  of  facts  on  the  Dayton  Market . . . 
Just  off  the  press  and  ready  to  assist  you  in  analyzing  one 
of  the  most  discussed  and  most  important  areas  in  the 
United  States  .  .  .  Dayton,  hub  for  the  aircraft  industry,  the 
center  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  industrial  area  ...  A  note 
on  your  letterhead  will  bring  you  a  copy  by  return  moil. 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

In  1S)44  The  Sun’s  Total  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  was  greater 
dian  that  of  any  other  New 
York  newspaper  —  evening, 
morning  or  Sunday.  The  Son 
has  led  all  other  New  York 
evening  newspapers  in  Total 
Advertising  for  20  oonseco- 


and  three  of  Congdon's  foi'mer 
parishioners. 

"^e  Item  had  as  attorney 
Bailey  Aldrich  of  the  Boston  law 
firm  of  Choate,  Hall  &  Stewart, 
attorneys  for  the  Boston  Herald. 
Mr.  Aldrich  has  been  associated 
with  a  committee  on  legal  and 
legislative  work  for  Ma^chu- 
setts  publishers,  of  which  Camp¬ 
bell  has  been  secretary  since  its 
inception. 

Under  questioning  by  Aldrich, 
Congdon  changed  his  plea  and 
said  that  he  had  gone  to  Birch 
to  tell  him  that  Campbell  had 
said  that  he  “would  like  to  see 
them  (Jewish  merchants)  off 


Nationally  Rapr^ientod  by  The  Goo.  A.  McBovlH  Co. 
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WAS  YALTA  ANOTHER  MUNICH! 

Chamberlain  returned  to  a  rejoicing  world  with  a  promise  of  “peace  in  our 
time.”  We  know  what  happened.  Did  we  repeat  that  mistake  at  Yalta? 
Will  history  lump  our  sacrifice  of  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States  with  the 
fate  of  Czecho-Slovakia?  What  happened  to  the  Atlantic  Charter?  Was 
it  re-affirmed,  saved  in  part,  indecently  buried?  Did  we  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  solid,  lasting,  principled  peace,  or  did  we  plant  the  dragon’s  teeth  of 
another  and  more  terrible  war?  Was  Yalta  a  compromise?  Or  was  it  once 
more — appeasement?  .  .  .  Eugene  Lyons  answers  these  questions  in  his 
searching,  searing  “Appeasement  in  Yalta,”  in  the  April  American  Mercury. 


CAN  WE  LIVE  TO  BE  135! 


That  age  has  actually  been  attained,  and  if  some  have  done  it,  more  can 
do  it.  Not  by  stretching  old  age,  but  more  gratifying,  by  stretching  the 
years  of  our  prime.  What  kills  us  off  today  as  mere  children  of  40  or  60 
or  60?  Is  it  worry,  tobacco,  alcohol,  faulty  diet,  lack  of  exercise?  What 
progress  is  being  made  in  medical  research  toward  this  dramatic  and  attain¬ 
able  extension  of  life  and  its  possibilities?  ...  An  eminent  medical  authority. 
Dr.  Theodore  G.  Klumpp,  tells  us  in  “What  We  Know  About  Longevity.” 

THE  AMERICAN  MERCURY -FOR  April -our  now 

Where  did  the  German  planes  and  robot  bombs  come  from  after  Ger¬ 
man  industry  had  been  so  thoroughly  bombed  out?  How  will  Franklin 
Roosevelt  appear  in  the  perspective  of  history?  Do  you  know  the 
terrific  infant  death  toll  from  suffocation — the  principal  cause  of  acci¬ 
dental  death  of  babies?  What  South  American  country  is  a  model  of 
democracy?  Must  a  rattlesnake  be  coiled  in  order  to  strike?  How 
permanent  are  the  dreadful  disfigurements  caused  by  filariasis — the 
tropical  disease  that  has  caused  such  havoc  among  our  Pacific  forces? 

.  .  .  These  questions  are  arranged  thus  in  startling  juxtaposition  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  variety  and  scope  of  the  April  issue.  There  is  a 
rare,  exciting  stimulus  in  a  magazine  that  ranges  thus  among  widely 
differing  fields  of  interest  .  . .  Here’s  the  bill-oMare.  Twelve  Years  of 
Roosevelt . . .  Living  in  the  Country  .  .  .  Washington  Discovers  Holly¬ 
wood  .  .  .  My  Children  and  the  Progressive  Schools  .  .  .  Germany’s 
Underground  Arsenal  .  .  .  Show-Win^w  for  Democracy  .  .  .  Art  in  a 
Squirrel  Cage  .  .  .  The  Saga  of  the  Soo  Canal  .  .  .  Molnar  .  .  .  The 
Tragical  Disease,  Filariasis  .  .  .  The  English  Character  .  .  .  Rattle¬ 
snakes:  Facts  arid  Fancies  . . .  Infants’  Death  by  Suffocation  .  .  .  Our 
Gods  Are  Always  Comic  . .  .  and  the  regular  departments  .  .  .  Poetry 
. . .  The  Library  . . .  The  Check  List  and  the  Open  Forum. 


Credit  for  Courage 


LISTEN  TO 
THE 

AMERICAN  MERCURY 
ON  THE  AIR 

WQXR 

SUNDAYS  12:45  P.M. 


The  Mercury  is  flattered  by  the  number  of  letters  it  receives  commending 
its  courage.  “No  other  magazine,”  runs  a  typical  letter,  “would  have  the 
courage  to  publish  an  article  like  that.”  If  it  takes  courage  to  print  un¬ 
popular  truths,  regardless  of  whose  ox  is  gored,  then  we  suppose  we’re  cou¬ 
rageous.  But  let  us  give  credit  where  it  is  really  due.  It  belongs  to  the 
thinkers  and  writers  who  make  The  Mercury  what  it  is.  We  can  promise 
them  that  they  will  never  have  to  “pull  punches”  in  articles  written  for 
The  American  Mercury. 
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Luzon  Coverage 
Story  Told  by 
CoL  Schechter 

Transmission  of  news  from 
the  Pacific  has  been  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  correspondents 
^e  not  kept  informed  of  what 
is  going  on  elsewhere,  Lt.  Col. 
A.  A.  Schechter  told  a  group  of 
news  and  radio  executives  at¬ 
tending  a  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  luncheon  this  week. 

Pacific  communications!  some¬ 
times  bogged  down  un%r  the 
weight  of  dispatches  on  days 
when  the  war  in  Europe  was  a 
tjerrific  story  and  newsmen  were 
tumping  100,000  words  a  day  out 
Of  that  theater,  declared  Schech- 
tfcr.  who  supervised  press  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  invasion  of 
l|<uzon  under  the  direction  of 
9rig,  Gen.  L.  A.  Diller,  public 
relations  officer  with  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur.  ’ 

Better  coordination  of  the 
aorrespondents  in  the  various 
theaters  would  eliminate  over¬ 
sending  from  one  during  a  run 
of  heavy  news  in  the  other,  he 
believes. 

Schechter  described  some  of 
the  difficulties  encounter^  in 
getting  out  the  news  of  the 
Luzon  invasion.  The  communi¬ 
cations  ship  Apache  had  not 
been  tested  before  the  invasion 
and  gave  a  lot  of  trouble,  he  de¬ 
clared.  “At  intervals  the  equip¬ 
ment  overheated  and  had  to  be 
rested.  During  a  rain  the  an¬ 
tenna  would  throw  out  a  big  arc 
that  lighted  up  the  sky,  and  the 
Navy  would  crack  down  on  us. 

"As  the  American  troops  ad¬ 
vanced  on  Manila,  a  transmis¬ 
sion  line  was  laid  along  the  in¬ 
vasion  route  that  eventually 
'  reached  a  length  of  SO  or ,  60 
miles.  The  Japanese  or  guerillas 
gontinually  chopped  the  cable; 
and  during  the  transmission  of 
Gen.  MacArthur’s  talk  from 
Manila  troops  were  assigned  to 
stand  guard  over  the  line  at 
short  intervals  to  make  certain 
nothing  interrupted  the  broad¬ 
cast.” 

J.  V.  Connolly,  president  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  luncheon.  Ar&ur 
“Bugs”  Baer,  columnist,  spoke 
briefly, 

I  m 

Son's  Injury  Prompts 
Scdety  Editorial 

i  Ajuon,  O.,  April  3 — Tom  Hor¬ 
ner,  editorial  writer,  did  a  safety 

Jditorial  for  the  Akron  Beacon- 
oumal  last  week  from  personal 
experience, 

'  His  son.  Jack,  was  run  down 
by  a  car  as  he  crossed  a  high¬ 
way  and  suffered  a  fractured 
leg.  Homer  absolved  the  driver 
of  the  car  and  called  on  all 

Sarents  to  be  more  watchful  of 
>eir  children, 

'  “It  was  our  fault,  too,  that  he 
had  been  hurt,”  he  wrote,  as 
he  detailed  how  he  had  schooled 
his  youngster  in  safety  rules. 
*But  we,  his  parents,  had  let 
him  walk  along  the  highway. 
For  that  mistake  we  have  paid. 
We  know  better  now.  And  it  is 
4o  keep  other  parents  from  mak¬ 
ing  the  same  mistake  that  we 
address  this  appeal  to  you  to¬ 
day.** 


Commerce  Dept. 

Booklet  Is  Aid 

.  Ladies 


Schecht.r,  Connolly 

N..Y,  Post  to  Publish 
Edition  at  Conference 

Transplanting  its  managing 
editor  and  about  10  of  its  top 
political  writers  and  columnists 
to  the  West  Coast,  the  Sew  York 
Pott  will  issue  a  daily  Pacific 
Conference  edition  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  beginning  April  23  and 
continuing  throughout  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  Security  Conference. 
Managing  Editor  Paul  Tierney 
has  left  for  California  to  take 
charge  of  arrangements. 

The  special  editions  will  fol¬ 
low  the  same  general  format 
used  by  the  Post  in  New  York 
and  select  from  the  identical 
materials  at  the  disposal  of  the 
home  paper,  but  no  attempt  will 
be  made  to  reproduce  the  exact 
appearance  of  any  New  York 
edition  in  the  conference  city. 
Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  .printii^  the  edition  on  the 
coast,  but  Ted  O.  Thackrey,  edi¬ 
tor,  did  not  specify  where. 

About  10  staff  writers  and 
columnists  will  be  covering  the 
Conference.  Mr.  Thackrey  said, 
adding  that  their  stories  will  be 
supplemented  by  those  of  col¬ 
umnists  used  by  the  Post  and  by 
background  data  on  steps  to¬ 
ward  world  cooperation. 

■ 

Cancer  Control  Fund 
Drive  Set  for  April 

Cooperative  newspaper  and 
radio  advertising  will  give  sup¬ 
port  to'  the  five-million-dollar 
fund  drive  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  American  Cancer  Control 
Society  during  April, 

Handled  through  the  W  state 
organizations  of  the  Society  the 
promotional  material  will  be  of¬ 
fered  free  to  local  sponsors, 
both  groups  and  individuals. 
The  national  organization  has 
prepared  a  series  of  four  news¬ 
paper  ads  from  full-page  size 
down  to  column  size  and  also 
spot  announcement  recordings. 
■ 

Movie  Actors  Cited 

Boston,  April  3 — Chosen  as 
the  motion  picture  players  who 
presented  the  best  portrayals  of 
newspaper  people  on  the  screen 
during  1944,  Tallulah  Bankhead 
and  Richard  Whorf  will  receive 
awards  of  merit  from  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Press  Club,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Edward  M.  Martin, 
club  president.  They  are  the 
first  to  be  so  honored  by  the 
club.  Miss  Bankhead  was  cited 
for  her  performance  as  a  pho¬ 
tographer  in  "Lifeboat”  and 
Whorf  for  his  portrayal  of  a  re¬ 
porter  in  “Christmas  Holiday.” 


WA.SHINGTON,  April  5 — As  a 
guide  to  advertisers  in  the  post¬ 
war  market,  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  has  published 
a  300-page  book  titl^  “State 
Advertising  Legislation.”  the 
work  of  Burt  W.  Roper,  legal 
analyst,  and  Wilford  White,  chief 
of  the  division  of  small  business. 

The  book  is  designed,  the  De¬ 
partment  explained,  to  provide 
small  business  men — and  larger 
ones,  too — with  an  integrated 
compilation  of  the  growing  body 
of  state  advertising  legislation. 

“While  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  war  theme  in 
advertising,  its  role  in  the  post¬ 
war  era  has  not  been  neglected,” 
said  Dr.  Amos  E.  Taylor,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  in  a  fore¬ 
word.  “The  preservation  of  a 
healthy  economy,  the  growth  of 
commerce,  and  the  maintenance 
and  employment  will  depend  in 
part  upon  intelligent  advertising, 
of  a  high  level  of  production 
selling  and  sales  promotion. 

“The  transition  of  advertising 
from  an  in^irational  wartime 
force  to  a  peacetime  vendor  of 
products  and  services  will  occur 
overnight.  New  products  and 
markets  will  be  used  to  sustain 
employment.  The  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  ingenuity  of  advertisers 
will  play  a  role  in  converting 
promptly  and  efficiently. 

“The  importance  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  our  economy  has  long 
been  recognized  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.” 

The  book  traces  the  growth  of 
state  legislation  in  the  field  of 
advertising  since  1911  when  a 
model  statute  was  accepted  by 
many  states. 

a 

New  Inland  Member 

The  Rock  Springs  (Wyo.) 
Rocket-Miner  has  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association. 
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#  Here's  ibe  ideal  paper  for  women.  It  pro* 
vides  reading  and  information  during  mid. 
morning  relaxation  time  and  is  a  shopping 
indnence  with  Buffalo  women.  They  like  the 
ioteresiing  fashion  advertising  that  appears 
every  day  in  the  week  Lots  of  it  and  de&nitely 
top  drawer 
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Do  you  know  of 
any  better  way  to 
protect  the 
future  of  the 
advertising 
profession 
than  by  doing 
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everything  possible 
to  safeguard 
the  theory  of 
brand  names 
and  trademarks?  , 
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We«t«rniiioit  Island  in 
’  Philippines  Is  the  Key  to 
Enemy^s  Main  Sea  Routes 
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By  Frank  Kelley 

Bf  WtreletM  to  Iht  HeraUl  Triiwto 
Ooprrlgbt.  IMS,  New  York  Trlbuao  Id 

BIANILA,  March  2  (Fridayi 
American  tnxQM  of  Lieutoni 
General  Robert  U  Bichdberil 

AjmfjtJ 


“  I  he  wind  parts  the  tangle  of  weeds 
lo  reveal  a  charred  wooden  cross. 
You  drop  to  your  knees  and  pick  up 
a  corroded  bit  of  metal.  It  is  the 
dog  tag  of  one  of  MacArthur’s  lost 
men  of  Bataan.  .  ,  .  This  was  the 
site  the  Japanese  chose  for  the  most 
notorious  prison  camp. . . .  You  sud¬ 
denly  feel  the  reverence  of  Gettys¬ 
burg.  . . .  The  barbed  wire  is  sagging. 
There  is  a  faint  whiff 
of  the  latrines  to  which 
the  malaria  and  dysen- 
tery-ridden  prisoners 
dragged  their  wretched  V/V 

bodies.  ...”  -  -t  ‘'!\ 

This  is  correspondent  ^^7  J 

Frank  Kelley  reporting  ^  Mu/i/ 
his  visit  to  O’Donnell 
Field  on  Luzon.  One 
reader  called  it  “one  of  ^ 

the  finest  pieces  of  writ¬ 
ing  I’ve  read  in  any  paper.”  But 
reporting  great  moments  has  be¬ 
come  second  nature  to  Kelley.  He  is 
young  (35)  .  .  .  but  he’s  been 
around. 

When  he  graduated  from  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Columbia’s  Journalism 
School,  he  won  a  Pulitzer  which 


took  him  to  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  the  Paris  Sorbonne. 
At  22  he  joined  the  copy  desk  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
European  Edition— in  Paris.  Two 
years  later  he  went  to  the  paper’s 
London  Bureau  and  servea  tWre 
six  years— through  London’s  blitz 
which  he  reported  with  rare  skill. 

Kelley’s  accounts  of  the  massed 
,  Nazi  invasion 

the  flaming 
wreckage  in  London’s  shell-pocked 
East  Side  ...  of  the  welcome  bark 
of  British  anti-aircraft— these  will 
stand  as  the  cool,  clear  chronicle 
of  London’s  trial-by-fire— the  rec¬ 
ord  to  which  war  historians  may 
well  turn. 

One  of  the  few  men  to  begin  his 


American  newspaper  career  abroad, 
Kelley  moved  from  London  to 
Washington  to  cover  the  W'hite 
House,  tough  wartime  legislative 
problems,  key  defense  industries— 
steel,  synthetic  rubber,  coal.  In  the 
fall  of  ’43  he  gave  Herald  Tribune 
readers  an  inside-the-jungle  view  of 
Brazil’s  rubber-growing  situation— 
with  emphasis  on  U.  S.  trade-devel¬ 
opment  methods  as  then  practiced 
in  Latin-America. 

Kelley  went  to  Pearl  Harbor  in 
May  ’44  .  .  .  within  a  month  was 
covering  the  battle  of  Saipan  .  .  . 
.saw  the  retaking  of  Guam  2  months 
later  .  .  .  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
HQ  for  a  sp>ell . . .  went  out  to  Leyte 
with  the  7th  Army  Division  .  .  .  . 
spent  most  of  the  next  two  months 
at  MacArthur’s  HQ. 

Early  in  December  he  boarded 
Admiral  Kinkaid’s  flagship  for  the 
Lingayen  Gulf  landing,  marched  to 
Manila  with  the  40th  Division,  and 
(as  this  is  written)  is  at  Philijj- 
pines  Allied  HQ  recording  for  now 
and  for  history  the  scenes  of  libera¬ 
tion.  His  is  another  gocxl  name  to 
watch  in  almost  any  day’s 


Pinkham  Will  Spend 
$1,000,000  in  Papers 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


AFTER  A  YEAR  ( 1944)  devoted 

to  extensive  testing  of  all 
major  media  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  the  Lydia  E.  Pinkham 
Medicine  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  and 
Its  agency  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
have  concluded  that  for  their 
purposes  frequent,  regular,  small 
m>ace  insertions  in  daily  and 
sseekly  newspapers  are  the  most 
mroductive  form  of  advertising. 
Consequently  on  Jan.  1,  194fi,  the 
bulk  of  Pinkham  advertising  was 
again  scheduled  in  newspapers, 
and  according  to  Charles  H. 
Pinkham,  vice-president  of  Er- 
wjn.  Wasey,  and  formerly  adver- 
tirtiig  manager  of  the  company 
Itself,  a  million  dollars  will  be 
spent  In  newspaper  advertising 
this  year. 

For  the  nearly  70  years  since 
Mrs.  Pinkham  established  her 
organization  in  1876,  newspapers 
have  been  the  medicine's  s^es- 
men,  and  Mr.  Pinkham  estimated 
ih  an  interview  with  Eorroa  & 
Publisher  that  $50,000,000  or 
70%  of  the  firm's  advertising 
money  have  gone  into  news¬ 
paper  coffers  during  that  period, 
srith  Increasingly  successful  re¬ 
sults. 

$5,000,000  Soles  Aim 

A  sales  peak  was  reached 
prior  to  the  depression,  but 
shortly  thereafter  the  company 
underwent  several  changes  and 
in  that  period  of  transition  sales 
dropped.  Today,  however,  sales 
have  climbed  back  up  and  with 
a  three-million-dollar  annual  vol¬ 
ume  are  near  the  old  summit. 
Within  five  years  and  after  war- 
ifnposed  production  restrictions 
have  been  eliminated  the  com¬ 
pany  expects  to  attain  a  new 
High  of  five  million  dollars  in 
annual  sales. 

Since  no  salesmen  are  in¬ 
volved,  advertising,  which  virtu¬ 
ally  means  publication  advertis- 
ihg,  is  Pinkham’s  only  means  of 
oromotion  and  consequently  Mr. 
Pinkham  attributes  the  en¬ 
tire  sales  success  of  his  product 
to.  It 

A  thorough  breakdown  of 
sales  into  markets  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  medicine  .firm, 
through  constant  adjustment,  to 
keep  advertising  and  sales  in 
proper  relationship  to  each 
other  and  thus  to  nnake  every 
market  profitable.  The  same  re¬ 
search  system  simplified  accu¬ 
rate  determination  of  the  degree 
of  effectiveness  of  each  adver¬ 
tising  type  tried  in  the  test  year 
Jtist  past. 

In  the  best  sales  areas,  most 
o(  which  are  located  in  the 
Iteuth,  there  are  not  enough 
newspapers  to  permit  the  com¬ 
pany  to  spend  its  fuU  advertis- 
9ig  appropriation  on  even  a 
daily  insertion  basis  and  thus  it 
frequently  runs  as  many  as  four 
or  five  insertions  in  the  same 
paper.  Every  newspaper  which 
will  accept  internal  medicine 
copy,  or  about  l.OOO  dallies  and 
9,000  weeklies,  is  scheduled  for 

«8 


Pinkham  advertising,  an  average 
of  five  times  weekly. 

“We  have  a  real  story  to  tell,'' 
Mr.  Pinkham  explained,  “and  to 
be  effective,  copy  has  to  give 
symptoms  of  illnesses.” 

This  type  of  story  when  told 
publicly  tends  to  create  embar¬ 
rassment  among  listeners  or  ob¬ 
servers  and  that  is  one  of  the 
basic  reasons  why  radio  and 
movie  advertising  is  not  effec¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Pinkham  said.  Regard¬ 
less,  these  media  were  test^  in 
1944  as  were  three-sheet  posters, 
large  color  ads  in  magazines  and 
large  space  newspaper  copy. 

The  briefest,  most  inoffensive 
conunercials  possible  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  radio  and  movies  be¬ 
cause  both  the  median  and  the 
firm  had  no  desire  to  breach 
good  taste,  but  consequently 
salability  was  impaired.  Col¬ 
ored  magazine  ads  didn't  pay 
either,  posters  couldn't  tell  the 
full  story  and  the  large-space 
newspaper  ads,  while  attaining 
high  readership,  did  not  prove 
as  effective  as  the  frequent,  hard¬ 
hitting  smaller  ads. 

“Publications  are  'way  ahead 
for  our  use  .  .  .  and  newspapers 
best,”  Mr.  Pinkham  siunmed  it 
up.  Regarding  the  small  ads  he 
also  added  that  because  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  newspaper  makeup  they 
now  get  good  position. 

The  Pinkham  research  system 
of  tracing  actual  sales  has  proved 
itself  so  thoroughly  that  Erwin, 
Wasey,  said  the  account  execu¬ 
tive,  is  now  applying  it  to  the 
agency's  other  drug  accounts  and 
installing  I.B.M.  machines  to 
speed  the  complicated  tabula¬ 
tion. 

How  System  Works 

It  operates  in  this  manner.  The 
carton  top  of  each  bottle  of 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham’s  Vegetable 
Compound  or  Tablets,  the  firm’s 
two  major  products,  is  number^ 
and  each  carton  contains  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  the  purchaser  is 
asked  to  fill  out  and  return  with 
the  numbered  top.  A  sewing  kit 
is  offered  as  an  incentive  for  cus¬ 
tomers  to  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quest. 

Included  are  such  questions  as 
the  place  of  purchase,  the  illness 
of  the  customer  and  whether  or 
not  she  found  the  product  effec¬ 
tive.  Yearly  some  150,000  ques¬ 
tionnaires  and  tops  are  returned 
which  provides  a  5%  check  on 
sales,  letter  even  than  the  2% 
check  which  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  tells  the 
Pinkham  Company  is  entirely 
adequate  . 

Since  the  firm  records  the 
numbers  of  the  cartons  sent  to 
each  wholesaler,  it  can  tell  from 
the  returns  not  only  total  sales 
to  customers  but  also  in  exactly 
what  markets  supplied  by  what 
wholesalers  the  sales  are  nuide. 
Frequently  tabulation  indicates, 
for  example,  that  the  buUi  of 
medicine  shipped  to  a  wholesal¬ 
er  in  Detroit  actually  goes  to 


consumers  in  some  community 
out  in  Minnesota. 

Were  the  study  not  being  made 
it  would  be  entirely  natural  to 
assume  that  'the  bulk  of  con- 
siuner  advertising  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Detroit  area 
whereas  the  facts  show  that  the 
Minnesota  town  is  the  market. 

For  charting  purposes  Pink¬ 
ham  makes  use  of  the  markets 
set  by  the  National  Wholesale 
Druggists  Association  though  it 
uses  the  county  as  its  basic  unit 
whereas  NWDA  now  lists  but 
36  markets,  a  simplification  of  its 
former  84-market  system. 

Pinkham’s  study  has  led  to  sev¬ 
eral  discoveries  which  have  made 
possible  not  only  more  profitable 
scheduling  of  copy,  but  also 
more  effective  selection  of  copy 
themes  for  various  parts  of  the 
countiy.  For  example,  when  it 
found  that  its  best  markets  were 
in  the  South  and  began  to  in¬ 
vestigate  for  reasons,  the  com¬ 
pany  soon  learned  that  hot, 
humid,  stormy  climate  intensi¬ 
fies  certain  of  the  illnesses  for 
which  the  medicine  is  offered. 
Logically  the  appeals  which 
proved  successful  in  the  South 
were  far  less  effective  in  the 
cool,  dry  North  and  now  those 
differences  are  considered  when 
copy  is  being  prepared. 

On  the  theory  that  “current 
sales  result  from  previous  adver¬ 
tising,”  that,  in  other  words,  it 
takes  approximately  30  days  for 
advertising  to  take  effect,  Mr. 
Pinkham  has  developed  a  for¬ 
mula  for  obtaining  a  sales  index 
which  in  turn  shows  immediately 
the  exact  effect  of  past  adver¬ 
tising  on  present  sales.  This  also 
was  employed  during  the  test¬ 
ing  period  and  the  account  exec¬ 
utive’s  charts  for  1944  show 
that  in  every  case  any  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  sales  was  turned 
back  up  once  small  space  news¬ 
paper  insertions  were  stepped 
up,  and  likewise  the  same  charts 
show  the  ineffectiveness  of  other 
m^ia. 

His  formula  is:  United  States 
Advertising  X  2  equals  United 
States  Sales  for  6  months  ( theo¬ 
retical):  United  States  Sales  for 
6  months  (theoretical)  divided 
by  United  States  sales  for  three 
months  (actual)  equals  “the 
Market  Key”;  three  months’ 
actual  sales  for  any  market  X 
“the  Market  Key”  equals  the 
sales  index  for  that. market. 


CONTAGION 

—  I 

There  is  no  news¬ 
paper  in  Washing, 
ton  on  which  the 
citizens  of  Wash¬ 
ington  are  so  en- 
thusiastically 

"sold”  as  they  are 
on  the  Times- 
Herald. 

And  every  line  of 
advertising  space 
in  its  columns 
benefits  from  the 
contagion  of  read¬ 
er-enthusiasm. 

— 

Editor  and  Publiikcr 

WASHINGTON.  D  C 

TIMES-HERALD  .  226,596 
Th«  STAR  .  .  .  192,045 
Th*  POST  .  .  .  158,051 
TIM  NEWS  .  .  .  102,934 

At  of  September  30th,  t$U 
Natiamal  Representalirtt 

GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


lOITOR  A  P  UILI  SHIR  for  April  7. 


Remote  Places 
In  C-B-I  Area 
Get  News  Fast 

Calcutta,  India  (By  Mail)— 
United  States  forces  serving  in 
die  India-Burma  and  China  thea¬ 
ters  are  receiving  probably  the 
best  newsstand  and  orientation 
service  in  the  world,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  theaters  involve 
the  longest  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion. 

In  World  War  I.  the  AEF 
doughboy  was  lucky  to  read 
Easter’s  newspaper  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  or  Labor  Day, 
but  in  World  War  II,  he  can 
perch  himself  on  a  bamboo 
bench  15,000  miles  from  home 
and  read  this  week’s  news  this 
week.  Modernistic  technique 
adopted  by  Uncle  Sam  when  he 
entered  die  publication  and  dis¬ 
tribution  service  in  the  Far  East 
make  this  possible. 

Calcutta,  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  British  Empire,  with 
its  vast  and  modern  printing  fa¬ 
cilities  and  convenient  trans¬ 
portation,  has  been  made  the 
hub  of  the  “publishing”  business  ' 
by  the  U.  S.  government. 

Latest  News 

Copies  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  Chicago  Tribune,  carrying , 
late  summaries  of  war  news  and 
up  -  to  -  the  -  minute  news  from 
stateside  are  being  read  by  news- : 
hungry  soldiers  only  a  few  days  , 
after  they  are  published.  , 

Negative  films  of  die  latest  I 
copies  of  Time  and  Newsweek  \ 
are  fiown  here  in  record-making  j 
fiights,  and  reproduced  and  pub-  i 
lished  within  a  brief  period. 
Approximately  12,000  copies  of 
each  are  printed  in  Calcutta. 

Literally  dozens  of  Army  news 
magazines,  pictorial  sheets,  ori¬ 
entation  matter,  maps,  news¬ 
papers  and  comic  strips  are 
either  published  or  distributed 
through  Calcutta,  involving  thou- ! 
sands  of  pieces  of  printed  I 
matter. 

The  newspaper  involving  the  j 
longest  line  of  communication  in  | 
this  immediate  area  is  the  China  ' 
Lantern,  formerly  the  Command  ! 
Post. 

Copy  for  this  modem  piece . 
of  journalism  is  flown  from  | 
China  to  Calcutta  where  in  a  j 
plant  as  modern  as  most  in  the 
U.  S.,  the  Lantern  is  printed. 


BALTIMORE 

Great  Purchasing 
Power 

More  than  200,000  war  workers  i 
earn  an  average  of  more  than 
$51.(X)  per  week. 


THE 


Each  week  nearly  one  ton  of 
Lantern  newspapers  are  flown 
over  the  “Hump.  ” 

The  theater  paper,  the  C-B-I 
Roundup,  is  also  sent  out  from 
Calcutta  on  a  record-breaking 
publication  schedule. 

Most  popular  of  all  the  Army 
publications  emanating  from  the 
Calcutta  area  is  Yank,  which 
releases  more  than  50,000  copies 
each  week. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent 
services  of  the  publications  de¬ 
partment,  the  theaters  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  Special  Service  of 
Base  Section  2,  with  thousands 
of  copies  of  popular  magazines, 
distributed  at  regular  intervals. 

Lt.  Walter  J.  Haley  of  Dayton, 
O.,  base  publication  officer,  be¬ 
lieves  the  service  being  given  to 
the  men  in  the  theater  is  the 
finest  in  the  world,  taking,  of 
course,  into  consideration  that 
the  men  here  are  really  at  the 
"end  of  the  line.” 


Governor  Kills 
Gag  on  Stories 
Of  Delinquency 

Montpelier,  'Vt.,  April  2 — 
Vermont’s  legislature  last  week 
upheld  Gov.  Mortimer  R.  Proc¬ 
tor’s  veto  of  a  bill  which  sought 
to  prohibit  publicizing  of  juve¬ 
nile  deliquency  commitments. 
Besides  rejecting  the  bill  as  an 
unconstitutional  restraint  upon 
freedom  of  the  press.  Governor 
Proctor  stated: 

“A  prohibition  against  publi¬ 
cizing  juvenile  cases  could  re¬ 
sult  in  improper  or  illegal  com¬ 
mitments  being  innocently  or 
secretly  made.  Such  a  prohi¬ 
bition,  instead  of  protecting  and 
shielding  the  juvenile,  might  op¬ 
erate  to  his  disadvantage.  .  .  . 

“Publicity  is  a  deterrent  to 
crime  and  in  some  cases  brings 


retribution  to  the  parents  whom 
often  are  primarily  responsitu 
for  such  delinquency. 

’“The  public  should  know  ho* 
our  juvenile  courts,  our  pr^ 
tion  and  enforcement 
are  functioning,  and  it 
by  the  spoken,  written  or  nrint 
ed  word  that  such  knowUdit 
may  be  brought  to  pubUe  ate 
tion.  Frank  discussion  should  bt 
encouraged  and  not  throttlad." 

The  Rutland  (Vt.)  HtrtU 
commenting  editorially  on  tke 
governor’s  action,  said  he  could 
not  have  signed  the  bill  “with¬ 
out  openly  supporting  an  it- 
tempted  violation  of  both  (the 
state  and  federal)  conititB- 
tions.  .  .  .” 

The  legislature’s  purpose  is 
originally  passing  the  bill  wu 
to  protect  children  from  advene 
publicity.  ’The  Herald  pointed 
out.  however,  that  a  majorHr 
of  Vermont  papers,  do  notp^ 
lish  names  of  minors  invoM 
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Ethan  Alltn  snrpristd  lb*  British  commandtr  and  his  tvift  aslrtp  in  had.  "/  ordar  yon  instantly  to  snrrendtr,"  ColoHtl  AlUn  said.  "By  what 


authority  do  you  dtmand  it?"  tho  offictr  rtplitd.  Allan  thundtrtd:  "In  tho  natna  of  th*  great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress.' 


ffis  Reading Jimned  die flame 

of  American  Freedom 


magazine  distributed  through  a  group  of 
great  Sunday  newspapers  and  read  in  more 
than  8,000,000  homes  from  coast  to  coast. 

In  its  pages  is  gathered  the  whole 
crowded  panorama  of  life  as  we  live  it . .. 
true  stories  of  love  and  conflict ...  tragedy 
and  triumph  . .  .  tears,  laughter,  heart* 
break  . . .  the  latest  discoveries  of  science 
and  medicine  . . .  art . . .  history  ...  reli* 
gion  ...  all  written  so  simply  and  clearly 
that  anyone  can  read  and  understand. 

The  American  Weekly  directly  influences 
the  lives  of  the  world’s  largest  single 
reading  group.  .  .  .  The  manufaetvror  who 
ossockrtM  his  product  or  his  company  namo 
with  such  an  infhionco  is  tying  in  with  tho  most 
poworful  (mown  forco  in  advortkirtg. 


electrified  my  mind,  and  fully  determined 
me  to  take  part  with  my  country.” 

Reading  Opens  New  Worlds 

Reading  fired  the  mind  of  Ethan  Allen, 
and  lifted  him  from  a  backwoods  settle¬ 
ment  to  a  place  among  the  world’s  leaders. 

'The  power  and  inspiration  of  good 
reading  is  one  of  the  activating  factors  in 
successful  living.  History  is  rich  in  the 
names  of  men  and  women  whose  achieve¬ 
ment  has  been  influenced  by  ideas  and 
knowledge  absorbed  from  [reading.  It  is 
the  impression  value  of  what  one  sees  that 
registers  indelibly  and  is  never  forgotten. 

This  influence  finds  its  most  powerful 
expression  in  The  American  Weekly,  the 


If  we  are  captured.  Us  the  hang¬ 
man's  noose.  ” 

So  thought  every  one  of  the  83  hunters 
and  trappers  who  rowed  across  Lake 
Champlain  on  the  night  of  May  1,  1775, 
to  take  Fort  Ticonderoga. 

This  first,  successful  attack  upon  the 
Crown  in  the  War  of  Independence  was 
led  by  Ethan  Allen,  a  tough,  37-year-old 
frontiersman  from  Vermont. 

The  exploit  fired  the  imagination  of 
the  Colonies,  and  at  the  psychological 
moment  helped  to  fan  into  flame  the 
still-smouldering  ember  of  revolt. 

Ethan  Allen  loved  liberty.  He  loved  it 
not  only  with  his  heart,  but  with  his  mind. 
Born  and  brought  up  in  little  backwoods 
settlements,  he  nevertheless  managed  to 
get  books  to  read — and  from  these  books 
he  drew  that  fierce  love  ^  freedom  which 
seas  the  vitalizing  passion  of  his  time. 

“Ever  since  I  acquainted  myself  with 
the  general  history  of  mankind,”  he  later 
wrote,  ”I  have  felt  a  passion  for  liberty. 

“The  history  of  nations  doomed  to  per¬ 
petual  slavery,  in  consequence  of  yielding 
up  to  tyrants  their  natural  born  liberties, 
I  read  with  a  sort  of  philosophical  horror, 
so  that  the  first  systematical  and  bloody 
attempt,  at  Lexington,  to  enslave  America, 
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Farm  Income  Soars 
To  21  Billions  in  ’44 

By  ChorlM  F.  CoUiason 

Fommly  Farm  Editor  of  Minaoopolia  Tribune  for  18  Years 


NEW  golden  opportunities  for 

advertising  and  sales  to  farm 
families  are  revealed  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  soaring  cash  farm  income 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

With  the  government  pay¬ 
ments  to  growers  ($803,704,000) 
less  than  4%  of  the  total,  their 
cash  receipts  in  1044  reached 
the  high-record  figure  of  $21,- 
031,518,000.  In  1943  the  '  total 
was  $19,924,153,000,  with  $672,- 
080,(X)0  bounties. 

Significant  is  a  comparison 
with  the  cash  farm  income  of 
1932,  the  low-trough  year  of  the 
past  agricultural  depression, 
when  farmers  received  only  $4,- 
742,855,000  from  their  sales  of 
crops  and  livestock.  These  sales 
last  year,  without  government 


1 — California  . . . 

1944 

1942 

$1,167,053,000 

3 — Texas  . 

le062,'301,'00d 

7— Ohio  . 

9 — Kansas  . 

.  ^4:^000 

595ib00;O0O 

n— New  York  ... 

497;404;000 

13 — North  Carolina 
(Other  states  are 

under  $600,000,000.) 

461.'757,000 

payments,  brought  $20,227,814,- 

000. 

Whence  comes  all  this  new 
wealth  and  buying  power  to  pur¬ 
chase  advertis^  merchandise? 

King  Cotton  led  the  crop  pro¬ 
cession,  bringing  $1,490,000,000, 
with  vegetables  a  close  second, 
$1,489,000,000.  ITiird  were  fruits 
and  nuts,  1,476  million;  fourth, 
food  grains,  1,191  million;  fifth, 
feed  and  hay,  1,116  million. 

Tobacco  brought  171  million, 
33%  over  1943.  Acreage  was 
12%  over  the  10-year  average 
( 1933-42 )  and  the  yield-per- 
acre  highest  in  history.  Cig¬ 
arette  tobacco  was  greatest  on 
record.  Prices  averaged  3% 
over  1943,  cash  receipts  33%. 

The  13  highest  Crop-Livestock 
sales  in  19^,  compared  with 
1932  and  1942: 


1932 

$402,558,000 

282,756,000 

317.568.000 

256,095,000 

176,913,000 

166,043,000 

180,859,000 

167,818,000 

179,127,000 

145,753,000 

214,103,000 

166,604.000 

98,156,000 


Chicago  News  Shortens  Words  and  Stories 

continued  from  page  8 


in  a  hurry.” 

When  Knight  bought  the  Daily 
News,  one  of  the  first  things 
done  was  to  shorten  the  dis- 
phrases  and  to  eliminate  useless 
words. 

Clem  Lane,  city  editor,  recog¬ 
nized  that  local  reporters,  like¬ 
wise,  are  guilty  of  writing  in  the 
Jargon  of  their  particular  beat. 
In  a  memo  to  the  staff  he  wrote: 
“Old  J.  P.  Harding,  the  res¬ 
taurant  man,  told  his  meat  cut- 
patches  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents.  The  foreign  service  was 
retained,  but  the  space  devoted 
to  foreign  dispatches,  including 
war  news,  was  reduc^  in  order 
to  make  room  for  more  local 
news.  Correspondents  were  in¬ 
structed.  through  O’Flaherty,  to 
make  their  stories  more  under¬ 
standable  to  the  man  on  the 
street,  to  avoid  high  sounding 
ters:  ‘Slice  it  thin  and  it’ll  never 
be  tough.’  Keep  the  sentences 
short  and  you  won’t  puzzle  the 
customers.  Nor  the  city  desk. 

“Short  leads.  What’s  the  copy- 
reader  going  to  say  in  the  head¬ 
line?  Your  lead  ^ould  be  the 
same  thought  with  a  bit  of  fiesh 
over  the  skeleton.  Ease  the  cus¬ 
tomer  into  the  story. 

“Short  paragraphs.  Easy  on 
the  eye.  Short  story.  Easy  on 
the  makeup  men  AND  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

“Anybody  can  get  all  the  facts 
in,  given  space  enough.  It  takes 
the  skilled  craftsman,  the  artist 


Helps  Deaf-Mute 
To  Citizenship 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  April  2 — 
When  the  time  came  for  a  deaf 
mute  in  a  naturalization  class  te 
raise  his  right  hand  and  repeat 
after  the  court  clerk  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  Superior  Judge 
Ctordon  Thompson  was  stymied 
until  he  recalled  the  unique  abil¬ 
ity  of  Albert  H.  Brown,  veteran 
courthouse  reporter  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  union. 

Many  years  ago.  Brown  some¬ 
how  had  mastered  the  art  of  sign 
language  and  frequently  had 
been  called  into  various  courts 
on  his  beat  to  interpret  for  deaf- 
mute  witnesses.  He  was  sum¬ 
moned  by  ’Thompson,  was  sworn 
in  as  an  interpreter  and  trans¬ 
lated  the  court  clerk’s  words  in¬ 
to  sign  language  as  the  deaf 
mute  repeated  each  phrase  of 
the  oath  making  him  a  citizen. 

When  the  furious  fingerwav- 
ing  ceased,  the  judge,  through 
Brown,  congratulated  the  appli¬ 
cant,  who  quietly  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  everybody’s 
services,  especially  Brown’s.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  this  natu¬ 
ralization  court’s  history  here 
that  a  deaf  mute  had  won  citi¬ 
zenship. 

KPA  Board  Meeting 

Topeka,  Kan.,  April  4 — 'The 
executive  board  of  the  Kansas 
Press  Association  will  meet  here 
Saturday,  April  14. 


to  tell  the  same  story  short  and 
smart. 

“Before  you  start  writing  a 
story  get  the  city  desk  word  as 
to  length.  Tell  it  in  the  lent'.i 
decided  on.  Tell  it  in  broad 
strokes.  Forget  everything  that 
isn’t  vital.  By  writing  it  short 
you  can  write  it  whole.  And  it 
will  do  away  with  city  desk  sur¬ 
gery  that  may  cut  your  favorite 
paragraph  or  sentence. 

“NO'TE:  After  you  have  mas¬ 
tered  these  rules  you’ll  know 
enough  to  know  when  to  break 
them.” 

One  reporter  took  two  articles 
he  had  written  about  young 
people  and  eliminated  a  number 
of  fuzzy  phrases.  His  simplifica¬ 
tion  included  the  following: 

“Normal”  for  “traditional”: 
“who  like  to  imitate  older 
brothers  and  sisters”  for  “process 
of  social  imitation”;  “parents 
were  stricter”  for  “parental  re¬ 
straints  were  tighter”;  “well- 

? laying”  for  “lucrative”;  “good 
obs  are  not  many”  for  “eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  is  not  great”; 
and  “mild  necking”  for  “mild 
amatory  explorations.” 

A  recent  Daily  News  front 
page  carried  25  different  stories, 
twice  as  many  as  the  same  front 
page  had  a  year  ago.  And  eight 
of  those  added  stories  were  local 
stories.  ’The  same  news  formula 
applies  to  the  inside  pages.  Lo¬ 
cal  reporters  are  no  longer  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  overset  galleys. 
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Staadwrd  Adwwrtising  Ragistez 

In  these  days  ol  rapid  iiie  shifts,  the 
new  1945  Standard  Advertising  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Service  will  keep  you 
abreut  of  these  changes. 

’The  Register  lists  over  11, OCX}  na¬ 
tional  and  sectional  advertisers.  It 
gives  the  executive  personnel  ol  each 
including  advertising  manager,  sales 
manager.  It  shows  the  agency  or 
agencies  placing  the  account  imd 
types  ol  media  used.  In  fact,  it  gives 
all  information  necessary  to  effec¬ 
tively  solicit  the  advertiser  or  agency 
either  by  mail  or  in  person. 


What  About 
the  Veteran? 

90,000  servicemen  are  relum¬ 
ing  home  each  month.  They're 
asking  questions.  Is  your 
newspaper  answering  them? 

This  New  Weekly 
Five  Star  Feature 
Will  Do  It  For  You! 

*THE 

VETERAN 

By 

Joe  McCaffrey 

Your  prstsnt  and  post-war  larvica 
feature  —  written  by  a  veter** 
from  Washington,  the  center  of  sB 
veteran  and  service  activities. 

Write  or  Wire 

WORLD 
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I  WANT  to  travel  by  air!” 
If  that  desire  lurks  in  yot 


X  If  that  desire  lurks  in  your  heart,  as  it  does  in  the 
heans  of  millions  today,  give  no  small  credit  to  the  in¬ 
genuity  and  fearless  pioneering  of  private  enterprise  for 
making  "flight”  a  dependable  and  pleasant  mode  of 
transportation  for  all  the  people. 

Long  before  the  war  gave  aviation  such  vast  impetus, 
our  aircraft  and  engine  makers  had  designed  and  built 
for  the  Airlines  a  fleet  of  super-powered  transport  giants 
whose  speed  and  dependability  were— and  still  are- 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

With  such  equipment,  the  Airlines  in  turn  were  able 
to  build  and  operate  the  greatest  system  of  domestic  and 
international  airways  in  the  world — a  system  over  which 
millions  of  passengers,  thousands  of  tons  of  mail  and 
express  now  move  every  year,  with  more  and  more  people 


traveling  by  air  every  month  as  more  planes  arc  put 
into  service. 

In  looking  to  the  future,  aviation  manufacturers  are 
planning  even  faster  and  finer  planes  and  equipment  and 
the  Airlines  are  planning  vastly  expanded  operations — 
a  service  for  all  the  people  all  over  the  country,  for 
business  and  pleasure  at  home  and  abroad — after  the 
war  is  won. 

When  you  travel  by  Air  makt  rtstrvations  early;  please  cancel 
early  if  plans  change.  When  you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery 
by  dispatching  shipments  as  soon  as  they're  ready.  Air  Transport 
Assn.,  1515  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the  nations  airlines 
and  leading  manufacturers  in  the  aviation  industry 
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Advertised  Products  throughout  the  Lower  Mainland 
P  j  T>  T\-  1  j  nearly  one-quarter  of  them 

round  nadly  Displayed  did  not  appear  in  more  thaa 
Vancouver,  B.  C..  April  4— F.  windows,  it  was  shown. 

Rex  Werts,  advertising  manager  A  further  anaiysis  showini 
of  the  Vancouver  News-Herald,  the  relative  number  of  good 
in  an  address  to  a  group  of  lead-  positions  obtained  by  the  40  na- 
ing  grocers  and  department  store  tionally  advertised  products  u 
grocery  managers  in  the  Hotei  against  a  large  group  of  non- 
Devonshire  here  last  week,  pre-  advertised  or  little  advertised 
sented  the  findings  of  a  News-  products,  showed  that  these  cu^ 
Herald  survey  taken  in  57  Great-  rently  advertised  items  were  not 
er  Vancouver  stores  on  the  posi-  getting  as  good  a  break  as  were 
tioning  of  nationally  known  the  non-advertised  brands,  Mr. 
brands  in  store  windows  and  on  Werts  told  the  group  that  the 
store  shelves.  40  brands  being  studied  repre- 

Forty  products  that  were  be-  sented  an  expenditure  in  1944,  in 
ing  advertised  were  studied  the  three  Vancouver  papers,  of 
and  a  detailed  breakdown  of  $10,000  more  than  all  the  chiini 
their  position  in  store  windows  and  all  the  department  store 
presented  to  the  meeting.  Some  groceries  had  spent  in  the  same 
of  the  products  were  not  found  three  newspapers  in  the  same 
in  a  single  store  window  period. 


Help  Wcmted 
Paper  Approved 
By  Dailies 


_  „  . _  .  papers  uo  uic  juu  wcic  on 

“1^  “•  Lyman  Armas  best  to  do  with  ‘freeze’ 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  2 — This  limitations  on  newsprint.  Any- 
city's  newest  newspaper,  the  thing  that  helps  available  work- 
job  Finder,  is  a  weekly,  four  ers  to  shorten  their  hunt  for  the 
columns  wide,  with  a  controlled  best  place  to  use  their  skills  in 
circulation  now  pegged  at  12,500,  essential  industry  is  a  good 
which  is  devoting  its  news,  edi-  thing  for  everybody  concerned.” 
torial  and  advertising  columns  All  Boston  papers  have 
almost  exclusively  to  the  job-  “frozen”  space  allotments  for 
hunting  interests  of  its  readers  specific  types  of  help-wanted 
and  the  help-wanted  problems  advertisements.  No  male-help- 
o<  essential  war  industries  in  wanted  ads  are  accepted  from 
this  region.  beyond  the  Boston  area.  All  such 

With  the  apparent  blessing  of  advertisements  must  direct  ap- 
the  War  Manpower  Commission,  plicants  to  the  USES. 

U.  S.  Employment  Service,  Bos-  Ail  papers  have  set  a  maxi¬ 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  mum  linage  limitation,  lowest  of 
the  classified  advertising  man-  which  is  the  Post’s  maximum  of 
agers  of  space-rationed  metro-  seven  agate  lines.  The  Globe 
politan  dailies,  the  Job  Finder  and  the  Record-American-Ad- 
is  putting  an  experimental  vertiser  accept  help-wanted  ads 
shoulder  to  the  wheels  of  the  up  to  14  lines.  The  Sunday 
war  effort  by  tackling  legiti-  Herald  has  a  top  limit  of  28 
mately  the  same  worker-em-  lines  but  the  Herald-Traveler 
ployer  problems  that  have  paved  sets  a  limit  of  five  lines  three 
the  way  for  operators  of  dubious  days  per  week  and  14  lines  the 
want-ad  enterprises  to  develop  other  days, 
racketeering  techniques  now  ■ 

under  investigation  in  other  in-  KanSOS  Leolslators 
dustrial  areas.  _  .  r»  t 


SUCCESS  STORIES 


representatives,  early  in  Janu-  ber  of  bills  of  interest  to  pub- 
ary.  He  took  it  directly  to  the  re-  Ushers. 

gional  headquarters  of  the  USES,  The  session  adopted  a  resolu- 
met  with  such  prompt  acceptance  tion  calling  for  the  free  flow  of 
that  the  first  issue  was  ready  news  after  the  war. 
for  publication  Jan.  18.  The  Newspaper  revenue  was  cut 
editorial-page  masthead  an-  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  reducing 
nounced:  Hugh  L.  Boyd,  pub-  the  number  of  statements  re- 
lisher;  T,  B.  Forsyth,  business  quired  of  state  banks  from  four 
manager;  Percy  A.  Crafts,  edi-  to  a  minimum  of  three, 
tor.  A  bill  which  passed  the  Sen- 

Although  the  front  page  car-  ate  but  was  killed  in  the  House 
ries  a  10c  price  notice  in  the  committee  exempted  newsprint 
dateline,  all  issues  so  far  have  and  news  ink  from  state  sales 
been  marked  “Sample  Copy”  for  and  use  tax.  This  would  have 
controlled  distribution.  The  first  resulted  in  the  exemption  of 
issue,  5,000  copies,  was  distrib-  newspaper  subscriptions  from 
uted  house  to  house  in  selected  sales  tax. 

neighborhoods.  Then  the  Rexall  Secretary  of  State  Frank  J. 
drug  stores,  with  55  outlets  in  Ryan  had  set  a  rate  lower  than 
the  Boston  district,  joined  the  the  legal  rate  of  pay  for  pub- 
paper's  list  of  advertisers  and  lishers  who  had  printed  the 
undertook  to  use  their  stores  as  text  of  a  proposed  amendment 
circulation  points.  to  the  state  constitution.  The 

Result:  of  a  recent  issue’s  Kansas  Press  Association  pro- 
12.500  copies.  Publisher  Boyd  tested  and  legisiature  raised  the 
reports  10,000  were  handled  by  to  the  legal  rate. 

Liggett's,  2,000  distributed  by 

the  10  offices  of  the  USES  and  -  ^ 

500  went  to  manufacturers  in 
essential  industries. 

Front  page  of  a  recent  issue  1 1  ^  *  1 1  ] 

carries  a  story  on  local  facilities 
returning  veterans 
and  a  story  on  new 

procedure  for  handling  local  g ^ 

Navy  nurse  applications.  Two  of  Ag 

the  eight  pages  are  taken  up  en-  m  M  MW  # 

tirely  with  classified  official  f  /  m  ^ 

copies  of  actual  manpower  or-  f .  '  M 

ders  placed  with  local  USES  of-  A 

Never  made  public  before  the 
Job  Finder  appeared,  such  or- 

ders  now  published  regu-  I 

larly  and  in  full  in  this  medium. 

Another  regular  feature  is  an  of- 
flcial  the  “highest  ^ 

manpower  openings,” 

naming  the  type  of  skills  most 
ur^ntly  needed  at  the  moment. 

The  attitude  of  daily  newspa-  '  i  w  , 


In  58  of  Ohio's  88  Counties 


Rll  those  order  books  with  best  sellers  on  local  dealers' 
shelves  in  the  Billion  Dollar  market  served  by  the  49  dailies 
of  The  Ohio  Select  List.  Don't  try  to  do  it  with  metropo¬ 
litan  papers  alone  .  .  .  you'll  only  pile  up  the  blank  pages. 
For  a  sound,  scintillating  success  story,  with  their  cover-to- 
cover  coverage,  stick  to  these  49  home-market  dailies. 


Marietta  Ttmai 
Marion  Star 
Martins  Parry  Tlmai- 

Laadar 

Marysvilla  Tribuna 
Middlatown  Journal 
Mt.  Varnon  Nawi 
Nawark  Advocate 
Naw  Philadalphia  Timas 
Palnasvilla  Talaeraph 
Piqua  Call 
Portsmouth  Timas 
Ravanna-Kant  Record 
Salem  News 
Sidney  News 
Tiffin  Advartlsar-Trtbuna 
Troy  News 

UhrlchsviMa  Chronicle 
Urbane  CItlian 
Van  Wart  TImas-BullatIa 
Washington  C.  H. 

Record-Herald 
Wilmington  News  Journal 
Wooster  Record 
Xenia  Gaxatta 
Zanasvilla  Tlmas- 

Racordar  A  Signal 


OHIO  SELECT  LIST 


OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPIkS 


Allianca  Review 
Ashland  Timas-Gazatta 
Ashtabula  Star-Beacon 
Athens  Massangar 
Ballafontaina  Examiner 
Bailavua  Gazette 
Bowling  Green  Sentinel- 
Tribune 

Bucyrus  Telegraph-Forum 
Cambridge  Jaffarsonian 
Chilllcotha  Gazette 
Circlevilia  Herald 
Connaaut  News-Herald 
Coshocton  Tribune 
Delaware  Gazette 
East  Liverpool  Review 
Elyria  Chronicle  Telegram 
Findlay  Republican- 
Courier 

Fostorla  Ravtaw-Pmes 
Fremont  Naws-Massangar 
Geneva  Free  Praw 
Hamilton  Journal-News 
Ironton  Tribune 
Kenton  News-Republican 
Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette 
Logan  News 


JOHN  W.  CULLEN  CO. 

Fabflsfcort*  RepresamtaHva 
CHICAGO  NEW  YOkE 

CLEVELAND  COLUMIUS 


t^worlea^. 


•  •  •  are  the  newest  subscribers 
to  the  fast-growing  client  list  of 
international  News  Service. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  the  New  Orleans 
States,  and  Station  WOR  give  recognition  to  the  out¬ 
standing  news  service  rendered  by  INS. 

At  home  and  from  every  battlefront,  INS  has  been 
consistently  in  the  forefront  with  a  coverage  conspicuous 
for  its  accuracy,  completeness  and  speed. 

More  and  more  the  front  pages  of  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  abound  with  INS  date  lines. 


'Local  Touch' 
Counts,  Bureau 
Finds  in  Study 

“War  sweeps  seas,  but  girls’ 
ambitions  win  top  interest.  .  .  . 
Wedding  bells  sound  louder  than 
politics.  .  .  .  The  Wehrmacht 
rolls  east,  but  it's  local  election 
time.  .  .  .  Death  in  Tunisia,  and 
at  the  comer  grocery  store.  .  .  . 
Victory  in  Italy;  personal  tri¬ 
umph  ri^t  in  town” — these  are 
oomparisons  which  emphasize 
the  ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing’s  contention  in  its  new  book¬ 
let.  “It’s  the  Local  ’Touch,”  that 
things  local  get  top  reader  at¬ 
tention. 

TTie  new  36-page,  two-color 
brochure  employs  news  story 
case  histories  culled  from  the  77 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  reports  made  since 
July,  1939,  and  shows  that  de¬ 
spite  the  importance  of  world 
or  national  news,  repeatedly  lo¬ 
cal  stories,  often  buried  on  a 
back  page,  get  superior  reader- 
ship.  N 

Boom  Botes  Kgh 

"Np  matter  how  vital  to  us 
are  the  acts  of  Hitler  and  Hiro- 
hito,  of  Churchill  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek  .  .  ,  no  matter  how  viv¬ 
idly  news  from  faraway  places 
like  Lingayen  and  Bastogne  is 
etched  on  our  minds  ...  no 
matter  how  enlightened  we  be¬ 
come  on  world  affairs,”  declares 
the  Bureau,  “what  happens  In 
our  own  town,  arotmd  the  cor¬ 
ner  and  down  the  street  is  still 
of  unique  and  commanding  in¬ 
terest  to  us  all." 

Contained  in  the  booklet  are 
24  cases  and  for  each,  the  front 
page  of  the  paper  examined  by 
die  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  In  the  particular  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  is  reproduced 
along  with  the  page  carrying  an 
outstanding  local  story,  with 
readership  ratings  given  for  the 
latter  and  comparisons  drawn 
with  the  national  or  internation¬ 
al  news  that  carried  the  top 
headlines. 

Especially  where  woman  read¬ 
ers  have  l^n  concerned,  more 
local  stories  in  the  newspaper 
Issue  studied  have  received 
higher  readership  than  national 
or  world  news,  and  on  numerous 
occasions  men  also  have  given 
them  predominant  attention. 

The  Bureau  points  out  that 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  com- 

Sarlsona  is  taken  from  the  June 
1944  report  of  the  Sioux  Falls 
(N.  D.)  Arpus-Leader.  In  that 
issue,  two  days  after  D-Day  on 
the  Normandy  beaches,  although 
the  great  story  of  invasion  was 
being  told  in  four  Page  One 
stories  and  in  other  items  on 
eight  of  the  paper’s  24  pages, 
the  second  best-read  story  in 
the  entire  paper  by  both  men 
and  women  was  a  local  item 
about  the  breakdown  of  the  fire 
department  in  a  Sioux  Falls  sub¬ 
urb.  It  was  read  by  65%  of 
the  men  and  44%  of  the  women. 

Of  all  tlM  local  stories  dls- 
casaad  in  the  brochure  the  best 
read  by  both  sexes  combined 
was  the  locally- written  Johns¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Tribune  account  of 
death  of  a  local  Marine  and 
the  wounding  of  another  on 


Guadalcanal.  Though  played  on 
Page  28,  it  attracted  83%  of  the 
men  and  88%  of  the  women, 
more  than  read  the  Page  One 
banner  story  on  the  war  in 
North  Africa. 

The  story  of  a  61 -year-old 
woman,  invalided  for  13  years  as 
a  result  of  poisonous  bee  stings, 
who  recovered  her  ability  to 
walk,  was  best  read  by  women 
( 89% )  of  all  the  stories  report¬ 
ed.  Vying  for  attention  were 
reports  of  the  assault  on  Rome 
and  tile  gathering  coal-mining 
crisis  in  the  U.  S.  which  also 
appeared  in  this  Nov.  3,  1943  is¬ 
sue  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 
The  local  feature  also  gained  the 
readership  of  66%  of  the  men 
and  was  superseded  in  their  in¬ 
terest  by  but  one  story. 

Advertising  import  of  this  edi¬ 
torial  study  is  indicated  by  the 
Bureau  in  the  booklet’s  conclu¬ 
sion  which  states: 

“To  all  who  plan  advertising, 
these  facts  have  intensely  vital 
meaning.  For  in  The  Local 
Touch — and  in  the  unchallenged 
command  of  it  possessed  by 
newspapers  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising — lies  one  constant  in 
the  maze  of  unpredictables 
which  all  wartime  and  post-war 
planninghas  to  face. 

“For  The  Local  Touch  is  no 
editor’s  monopoly.  Its  unique 
power  is  yours  to  command. 
Automatically  you  acquire  at 
least  some  of  It  whenever  you 
place  an  ad  in  a  newspaper. 
For  newqiapers  impart  to  all  the 
advertising  they  carry  a  large 
part  of  the  same  air  of  intimacy, 
ef  immediate  local  importance, 
that  characterizes  the  hometown 
news.  And  in  newspapers,  too, 
people  find  the  advertising  as 
well  as  the  news  virtually  indis¬ 
pensable  to  everyday  living.” 
m 

Group  Begins  'Golden 
Horseshoe'  Promotion 

Los  Anceixs,  April  3— South¬ 
ern  California  Associated  News¬ 
papers,  comprising  the  six  Cop¬ 
ley  daily  newspapers  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  County,  are  capitalizing 
on  the  geographical  locations 
they  serve  by  designating  them 
“Golden  Horseshoe  Markets.” 
This  theme  is  being  aggressively 
pushed  in  a  current  promotion 
campaign  directed  both  at  na¬ 
tional  and  local  advertisers. 

The  “Golden  Horseshoe  Mar¬ 
kets”  idea  dramatizes  these  six 
major  retail  trading  centers  in 
>  Los  Angeles  County  which  bor¬ 
der  but  do  not  encroach  on  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  news¬ 
papers  involved  are  Alhambra 
Post-Advocate,  Culver  City  Star- 
News,  Glendale  News  -  Press. 
Monrovia  News-Post,  Redondo 
Breeze  and  San  Pedro  News- 
Pilot. 

Principal  medium  of  promo¬ 
tion  Is  the  house  organ.  For 
national  advertisers  —  manufac¬ 
turers,  Jobbers,  distributors,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  chain 
store  executives  —  S.C.A.N.  has 
launched  an  eight-page  house 
organ,  “The  Golden  Horse^oe,” 
and  tor  local  advertisers  each 
paper  has  Its  own  house  organ, 
“The  ( Alhambra,  Culver  City, 
etc.)  Merchandiser.” 

Development  and  coordination 
of  the  promotion  is  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Hugh  Baumberger. 


sSltorl  ^aLi 


A  CX)UNTRY  correspondent  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  the 
state  editor  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  -  Examiner:  PLEASE 
REWRITE  OPPOSITION  PA¬ 
PER  STORY  ON  DEATH  HERE. 
THERE  WILL  ALSO  BE  AN¬ 
OTHER  STORY  TO  REWRITE 
TOMORROW  FROM  THE 
MORNING  PAPER.  ...  In  the 
same  department,  a  rural  re¬ 
porter  marked  “Add  Social 
Notes”  to  this  item  for  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard: 
“No.  3  Pumper  Company  at¬ 
tended  a  chimney  fire  Thursday 
evening  at  the  home  of  A.  E. 
Rowland.  220  West  Main  St.” 

■ 

WHILE  driving  home  the  other 
night  in  Philadelphia,  Photog¬ 
rapher  Arthur  Jarvis  was  told 
his  car  was  afire.  The  blaze 
brought  firemen  and  a  crowd. 
Just  as  the  somewhat  worn-out 
Jalopy  collapsed  in  ruins,  a 
woman  pushed  through  the 
crowd  ai^  inquired  of  Jarvis: 
“Mister,  have  you  used  up  all 
your  gasoline  coupons?” 

■ 

BECAUSE  he  likes  to  see  things 
neat  and  orderly,  Herbert 
Roussel  explained,  his  music  and 
amusements  column,  which  has 
been  shoved  from  pillar  to  post 
and  finally  to  the  society  page  in 
the  Houston  ( Tex. )  Chronicle, 
was  written  in  the  social  style 
the  other  day.  “Of  course.”  he 


said,  “I  could  ask  the  soeiiit. 
writers  to  conform  to  themu 
of  amusement  news,  but  afti»  .n 
it  was  their  page  flr^ig 
column  was  headlined:  “Sort^ 
Notes  on  Shows  Arrivin*  'Si. 
Evening  for  Theater  Devout 
Since  Sigmund  Romberg^ 
scheduled  as  the  honored  luS 
at  a  concert,  Roussel  wrote  ^ 
only  about  the  auditorium 
orations  “of  deep  plum  and  ^ 
green,”  but  gave  all  of  Mr.  eZ! 
berg’s  social  history. 

■ 

QUOTING  from  the  Pordssi 

Oregonian  sports  page  re¬ 
cently:  “Never  a  great  Hltle 
as  far  as  averages  go,  Crosetti 
makes  up  for  these  d^ciendei 
at  the  plate  by  being  one  of  tl» 
finest  of  clutch  hitters.”  ...  Hu 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal'  re¬ 
ported:  “Pork  was  espeeislh 
hard  to  find,  with  78%  of 
stores  having  no  lions  and  ham.’’ 
. .  .  And  the  Pampa  (Tex.)  JV«m 
credited  the  U.P.  with  sajinf- 
“Three  cows  at  the  Roekforf 
city  farm  (in  Rockland,  Me.) 
gave  birth  to  litters  of  8,  11  mf 
13  pigs.  re^>ectively.  .  ..” 

m 

THE  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Inte 

pendent’s  press  broke  down 
recently  and  deliveries  of  the 
paper  were  delayed.  One  sub¬ 
scriber  telephoned  and  lAfd 
that  the  paper  be  read  to  Um. 

m 

Aviation  Writers  Meet 

The  Aviation  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago,  June  7-0. 
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iCIillNTON 

Month  after  month,  practically  all  statistical  iBr 
dexes  point  up  to  Scranton's  position  as  one  of  tM 
"Schedule-Sure”  markets.  Industrial  and  payrou 
strength  bolds  Its  own,  shows  substantial  Increase. 
"ALL-TIME-HIOH”  Is  a  familiar  mathemaUcsi 
phrase,  right  down  the  list  of  an  Income-produdni 
Survey  List. 

So  much  for  a  market  of  360  famous 

and  a  229,000  Trading  Area.  National  advwtl^ 

KNOW  that  this  Scranton  market  Is  IndlspensaMS 

For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century.  The  Ttmjj 
(circulation  61,205)  has  won  leadership  m  tm 
area.  An  evening  newspaper,  people  have  tun*  w 
digest  It  from  first  page  to  last. 


A  hmmty  yarernttme*  W  thm 

pradncta  immmtimetursd  in 
Mb  aaetur  hmou  parmmtfn- 
ey  at  wHaapraad  Aarnmndl 
tha  Trade  Marha  mra  inter- 
matiamstty  hnawm. 


IDITOB  B  FUBLISHIR  tor  April  7. 


1...TMK  MONTHS  UTpiE  KARl  HARBOR, 

the  Army  Air  Forces  asked  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  to  devise  an  incen¬ 
diary  bomb  better  than  Germany's  best. 
Through  National  Defense  Research 
Committee  the  job  was  assigned  to 
Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey)  and  other 
technicians,  working  with  Chemical 


2...  M-*e  WAS  THE  aoMR  finally  devel¬ 
oped.  Length,  19  inches.  Weight,  6*^ 
pounds.  In  appearance  you  could  easily 
take  it  for  a  piece  of  rainspout  from 
the  comer  of  your  house.  It  is  so  simple 
it  is  manufactured  in  plants  which 
once  made  fireworks,  bed  springs,  wall 
paper.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  destruc- 


3  .  .  .  TODAY,  AT  OREAT  R-S*  BASES,  big  500- 
pound  “clusters”  of  these  bombs  are 
loaded  into  U.  S.  planes  bound  for 
Japan's  industrial  centers.  Heavy 
enough  for  precise  aiming  by  the 
world's  best  bombardiers  and  bomb 
sights,  each  big  “cluster  bomb”  holds 
up  to  60  of  the  M-69  incendiaries. 


Warfare  Service  . . . 


tive  fire  bombs  ever  used  . . . 


5  ...  THE  M-69’t  STREAMING  TAIL  slows  itS 
fall  to  225  to  250  feet  per  second — fast 
enough  to  pierce  the  factory  roof ;  slow 
enough  to  keep  the  incendiary  bomb 
from  destroying  its  own  mechanism  on 
impact.  One  of  M-69's  most  effective 
qualities  is  its  ability  to  carry  fire 
imide  the  target . . . 


6 ...  ON  THE  EACTORY  FiooR  a  3  to  5  sec¬ 
ond  time  fuse  allows  the  M-69  to  fall 
on  its  side  before  it  literally  “shoots” 
its  searing,  clinging  charge  of  flaming 
jellied  fuel  up  to  100  feet.  As  a  U.  S. 
General  has  said... “All  the  Japs  can 
look  forward  to  now  is  the  destruction 
of  their  war  industries!” 


4...  DOWN  NEAR  THE  TARGET,  each  big 
bomb  opens  to  free  its  load  of  M-69’s. 
Each  M-69  carries  enough  of  a  special 
jellied  gasoline  to  make  a  sticky,  flam¬ 
ing  “pancake”  V4,  -inch  thick  and  3  feet 
across  . .  .  ejecting  fiery  globs  which 
stick  to  and  burn  fiercely  on  any  sur¬ 
face  they  may  hit. 


ON  MARCH  IB,  1943 ...Standard  Oil 
DevelopmentCompany  received  the 
Army ~ Navy  "E"  for  production 
achievement.  Development  work  on  the  in¬ 
cendiary  bomb  described  above  was  cited,  as 
well  as  other  chemical  weapons  developed 
in  conjunction  with  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service,  Since  then  3  stare  have  been  added. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(  NEW  JERSEY) 

AND  AFFILIATiD  COMPANIFS 
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I)inion  is  Influenced 
tmsley  Newspapers 

Kemsley  because  they  were  erected  upon  the 
net  sale  firm  foimdations  of  Lord  Kemsley’s 
s— a  total  persistent  policy  of  sane,  clean 
tny  other  journalism,  free  from  all  sensationalism, 
ritain.  That  is  why  people  of  all  classes,  all 

ition-wide  over  Britain,  read  and  rely  upon  the 
Kemsley  twenty-one  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
to  endure,  newspapers  in  the  Kemsley  Group. 

WSPAPERS  LTD 

spaper  Organisation 

LONDON 


5,000,000 
-  every 
s  U  N  D  AY 


A  NEW  CHALLENGE 

PROSPECTS  of  an  early  peace  in  Europe 
may  prove  a  serious  stumbling  block  to 
the  Seventh  War  Loan  Drive  scheduled  for 
May  14-June  30.  All  of  us  realize  now  the 
necessity  for  continued  vigorous  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war  against  the  Japanese  and 
the  danger  in  a  let  down  after  Germany 
is  defeated.  And  yet,  some  of  us  are  going 
to  be  swept  along  by  the  wave  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  “it  won't  be  long  now.” 

The  Payroll  Savings  Drive  of  the  Seventh 
War  Loan  starts  April  9.  That  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  advertising  effort  that  should 
reach  a  crescendo  in  May  and  June.  But 
some  advertisers  may  get  lethargic,  the 
same  as  some  of  the  workers,  concerning 
their  investments  in  War  Bonds.  Therein 
lies  a  new  challenge  to  both  the  editorial 
and  advertising  departments  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  Appeals  through  news  and  editorial 
space  will  have  to  be  more  forceful  and 
dramatic,  and  the  advertising  department 
will  have  to  exert  all  its  salesmanship  on 
advertisers  to  obtain  the  War  Bond  linage 
needed  to  put  the  drive  over. 

In  the  last  drive  the  unit  sales  to  individ¬ 
uals  were  66,132,000  separate  bonds.  It  is 
‘estimated  that  in  the  Seventh  more  than 
■86,000,000  “E”  Bonds  must  be  sold.  About 
nine  and  a  half  billions  of  “E”  Bonds  were 
bought  during  three  drives  in  1944.  Can 
individuals  put  four  billion  dollars  aside 
out  of  their  income  and  savings  for  “E" 
bonds  in  the  Seventh?  The  answer  is  “yes.” 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
reports  that  liquid  resources  of  American 
individuals  increased  $120,000,000,000  since 
1940.  Latent  purchasing  power  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  increased  $40,000,000,000  in  1944.  During 
the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  individuals 
have  been  saving  nearly  25%  of  income 
after  taxes — in  cash,  bank  deposits  and  gov¬ 
ernment  securities.  Liquid  savings  in¬ 
creased  125%  since  Pearl  Harbor.  On  Dec. 
.31,  1944,  individuals  held  95  billion  of  cash 
and  bank  deposits  as  compared  with  53 
billion  of  government  securities.  The  cash 
and  bank  deposits  include  22  billions  of 
■currency,  39  billions  of  time  deposits  and 
34  billions  of  demand  deposits. 

That  is  quite  a  picture  showing  that  the 
public  is  holding  more  idle  money  than  it 
is  investing  in  the  future  of  this  country. 
Here,  we  believe,  is  the  big  sales  talk  for 
the  Seventh  War  Loan  Drive,  and  probably 
•others  to  follow. 

Money  in  savings  accounts  and  on  deposit 
is  idle.  It  doesn’t  earn  anything.  Money 
invested  works  for  you  and  when  put  into 
War  Bonds  earns  the  highest  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  obtainable.  Better  yet.  War  Bond 
money  is  merely  loaned  to  Uncle  Sam  who 
guarantees  to  return  it  to  you  on  demand 
with  interest.  Those  dollars  tucked  away 
for  emergencies,  rainy  days,  and  that  new 
car  can  be  increased  for  those  same  pur¬ 
poses  if  they  are  brought  out  of  hiding. 

Newspaper  advertising  can  tell  this  story, 
.aside  from  spreading  the  gospel  of  patri¬ 
otism.  It  is  a  big  job,  but  as  Frank  Tripp 
said  it: 

“Newspaper  War  Bond  advertising  from 
May,  1941,  through  December,  1944, 
amounted  to  over  $88,000,000.  This  is  a 
.splendid  record  but  we  can’t  let  it  sag.  We 
must  not  relax  our  efforts.  Even  with 
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Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed.— John,  XX;  29. 

Germany  out  we  still  have  a  nasty  enemy 
in  Japan.  We  must  maintain  our  gait  to 
the  finish.  We  can  use  the  paper  we  have 
to  no  better  purpose.  It’s  tough  but  so 
was  Iwo  Jima.” 

MERGER  PLAN  HIT 

THE  State  Department  this  week  opposed 
the  Navy  plan  for  merger  of  interna¬ 
tional  communications  thus  aligning  itself 
with  the  War  Department  and  the  FCC  in 
opposition  to  this  measure.  The  stand  of 
the  State  Department  is  in  line  with  its 
proposals  for  world-wide  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  and  practically  dooms  the 
merger  plan. 

W.  L.  Clayton,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  testifying  before  the  Senate  Inter¬ 
state  Conunerce  sub-committee,  said  that 
the  Department  has  studied  the  recom¬ 
mendations  and  added,  “our  conclusion  is 
that  the  argiunents  do  not  justify  the 
merger.”  He  mentioned  three  alternate 
proposals  for  partial  mergers  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  and  international  field  but  stated  that 
in  whatever  plan  is  adopted  exemption  of 
Press  Wireless  is  advocated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  We  cannot 
conceive  how  actual  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained  within  or  through  the 
borders  of  this  country  if  the  primary 
transmission  agency  for  the  press  and 
radio  is  put  under  any  form  of  government 
control  or  monopoly. 

Before  the  days  of  inter-continental  radio 
circuits,  back  in  1919,  the  first  effort  was 
made  to  merge  all  telephone,  telegraph  and 
cable  companies  into  a  government  monop¬ 
oly  under  Postmaster  General  Burleson. 
This  suggestion  was  a  little  broader  than 
the  present,  but  the  statement  of  Clarence 
H.  Mackay,  president  of  Postal  Telegraph, 
carried  exclusively  by  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Jan.  11,  1919,  is  significant  and  applicable 
to  the  current  discussion. 

“Without  a  free  telegfaph  there  would 
not  be  a  free  press,  because  the  telegraph 
is  a  corollary  of  the  press.  Any  proposal, 
therefore,  that  the  government  take  over 
the  telegraphs  might  just  as  well  embody 
a  proposal  to  have  the  press  owned  by  the 
government. 

“Government  ownership  of  the  lines  of 
communication  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
an  autocratic  government.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  there  never  was  a  com¬ 
mercial  telegraph  in  Continental  Europe.” 

In  our  opinion,  whether  it  be  government 
ownership,  or  control,  or  supervision,  the 
inherent  danger  to  the  fundamental  rights 
of  the  people  is  still  present. 


VETERAN  PROBLEM 

THERE  ARE  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,oqi 
newspaper  men  now  serving  in 
armed  forces  of  this  country.  Probably 
around  10,000  of  these  are  from  the  oe- 
ative  staff — the  editorial  department  A 
relatively  small  number  of  the  latter  m 
serving  in  public  relations,  censon  ua 
psychological  warfare  offices  where  they 
are  somewhat  in  touch  with  newspiper 
practices  and  techniques  at  home.  The 
vast  majority  of  them  are  completely  re 
moved  from  any  contact  with  their  oU 
jobs,  and  will  have  been  for  several  yein 
by  the  time  the  war  is  over. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  them  whei 
they  come  back  for  their  old  jobs,  or  start 
looking  for  better  jobs  in  the  newspaper 
profession? 

Addressing  himself  to  this  problem,  aa 
old  friend,  Lt.  John  Anspacher,  writes  to 
us  from  Europe  and  asks:  “Frankly,  are 
newspaper  publishers  prepared  to  bring  ■ 
up  to  date?  Are  editors  willing  to  spend  a 
little  time  adjusting  our  news  wrltl^ 
habits,  or  helping  us  to  adjust  them,  to  in¬ 
ternational  deadlines,  and  radio  presenta¬ 
tions?  Are  photo  editors  ready  to  expiak 
the  intricacies  of  radio-photo  proceed^ 
and  operations,  including  facsimile,  and  oa 
an  international  scale?  And  how  will  tele¬ 
vision  affect  radio  news  writing?  Win  dtt- 
ferent  approaches  to  editing  be  required  by 
offset  publishing?” 

This  man.  serving  with  a  psychological 
warfare  team,  is  more  fortunate  than  many 
others  so  writes  in  behalf  of  them.  Oi 
return  to  the  States  he  says  “we  will  be 
faced  by  business  men  who  will  stack  m 
up  against  the  men  who  have  not  been  ia 
uniform,  for  one  reason  or  anothmr,  and 
these  business  men  will,  by  the  lawi  of 
economics,  tend  to  select  them  rather  thaa 
us.  This  will  be  no  fault  of  theirs,  or  ei 
ours.  It  will  be  simply  a  dollars-and-eeafe 
question  of  whose  experience  and  trainiaf 
will  pay  off  best.” 

Six  months  ago  we  mentioned  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  National  Union  of  Jouraalkti 
in  London  to  rehabilitate  the  fighting  jour 
nalist  with  refresher  courses  on  their  re¬ 
turn,  urging  that  a  similar  plan  be  adopted 
here.  The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
thought  it  was  a  grand  idea  and  offered  to 
cooperate  with  editors  and  publisbert  In 
providing  such  courses.  So  far  there  hai 
been  no  expression  of  approval  from  the 
side  of  management. 

Our  overseas  friend  analyzes  the  probka 
correctly.  Newspapers  will  re-employ  their 
returning  service  men,  the  same  as  nun- 
agements  of  other  industries  will  do.  But 
after  an  initial  period  for  adjustment  i 
man  will  be  judged  on  his  experience  ud 
ability,  and  the  veteran  may  lose  out  be¬ 
cause  of  his  long  period  of  journalistic  is- 
activity. 

This  is  management’s  responsibilItT- 
What  better  way  is  there  to  make  a  good 
newspaper  man — a  veteran — into  a  bett« 
newspaper  man  than  to  assist  him  in  catch¬ 
ing  up  with  techniques  and  importMt 
events  that  have  passed  him  by,  and  in¬ 
struct  him  on  the  new  methods  that  appoat 
to  be  just  around  the  corner?  Refreihic 
courses,  lectures,  or  a  series  of  pamphkii 
would  be  of  great  assistance  if  propari? 
organized  by  editors. 
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resigned  and  will  soon  engage 
irtOONAL  publicity  work.  Le*  Chem^, 

PEBSOW^  formerly  of  the  St.  Louts  S^t- 

iirM^ON  Times  and  Radio  Station  KWKH 

_  ■  and  more  recently  publishCT  of 

ViCIOR  H.  MORGAN,  publisher  the  weekly 

Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun,  Mo.,  has  joined  the  Sun  Tele- 
V-  to  Florida  from  graph  as  rewrite  man. 

sSitlmore  and  New  York,  where  James  Gray,  book  reviewer 
STwm  operated  upon  for  the  for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
*  pY,]  of  eye  cataracts.  Pioneer  Press,  again  reverses  his 

r  o  Reed,  a  member  of  the  literary  position 
tutorial  sUlf  of  the  Muskegon  Apr.  16.  wito 
)  Chronicle  for  15  years,  release  of  his 
L  MW  editor  of  the  Petoskey  second  regional 
(luXlNew*-  book.  “Pine 

A,  F.  Mehcier.  general  man-  pra^ie  ™a  study 

pJlmen^^^ourn^  Minnesota 
Q^lwc  L  EwCTcmcnt- Journal.  Wisconsin. 

bii  been  Th®  fir®*-  1®^* 

tbi  Province  of  Quebec  Safety 
U4ue.  Quebec  City  branch.  „  o  i  s  ”  of  the 
Fiane  Wheeler,  owner  and  "Rivers  of  Am- 
poblisber  of  the  Milton  (Ore.)  erica”  series.  He 
Esglt  for  19  years,  has  sold  the  is  author  of  five  Gray 

business  to  his  son,  Charles  D.  novels  and  sev- 
yBBLOi,  and  Nevin  Alderman,  eral  plays.  Gray  joined  the 
business  man.  papers’  editoriid  staff  in  1920  and 

p  T  Hines,  general  manager  has  been  dramatic  critic,  literary 
lithe  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News,  editor  and  columnist, 
bu  been  named  chairman  of  Carol  Hughes  is  now  a  roving 
tbe  Seventh  War  Loan  for  correspondent  for  Coronet  maga- 
Gieensboro.  zine.  She  had  been  with  Vogue 

JOSEPH  E.  Noll,  general  man-  and  HarpeTs  B^ar,  and  on  the 
seer  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  "®w»„  of  toe  Brooklyn 

Stoa-Potrtot.  and  Fred  S.  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  and  toe  Los  An- 
llAnaoTT,  Citizen-Patriot  com-  oeles  News. 
podtor,  will  be  guests  of  honor  Malcomb  Yates  of  Houston 
it  t  dinner  of  all  departments  has  joined  the  Mobile  ( Ala. ) 
of  the  paper  Apr.  11,  both  men  Press-Register  as  city  editor  and 
bsTing  been  with  the  paper  Anne  Appleton  of  Birmingham 
more  ihp"  50  years.  has  been  added  to  toe  night  copy 

Gene  Alleman,  secretary  of  desk, 
the  Michigan  Press  Assn.,  has  Harold  J.  Weigand,  editorial 
bem  nam^  to  a  committM  of  writer  for  toe  Philadelphia  In- 
tbe  Michigan  Institute  of  Local  quirer,  is  the  newly  chosen 
Government,  which  will  study  house  committee  chairman  of  the 
tbe  adequacy  of  teaching  of  gov-  Pen  &  Pencil  Club.  His  asso- 
emnwnt  in  public  schools.  dates  include  Frank  Rosen  of 

the  Inquirer  and  Francis  (Doc) 
Mulun  of  toe  Record. 

h  The  Business  Office  penny  baker  of  the  ins  bu- 
—  '  -  -  reau  in  Philadelphia  has  left 

J.  E.  VAN  NESS,  formerly  as-  newspaper  work  to  join  her 
sistant  national  advertising  father’s  business  in  Pittsburgh, 
^ger  of  the  Omaha  World-  James  D.  Horan,  assistant  city 
aerald,  has  been  appointed  na-  editor  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
V  Edvertising  manager  of  American,  will  get  a  good  send- 
the  Wichita  ( Kan. )  Eagle.  off  for  his  new  book,  “Action 

Raymond  Sarler,  controller  Tonight,”  the  story  of  the  de- 
of  the  Dayton  (O.)  News,  has  stroyer  O’Bannon  in  toe  Pacific, 
lieen  elected  to  membership  in  Its  release  June  17  by  G.  P. 
the  Controllers  Institute  of  Putnam  will  coincide  with  toe 
America.  proclamation  by  the  State  of 

Ed  Ch-UETT  has  joined  the  Min-  Maine  of  O’Bannon  Day  and  a 
Mopolij  Star-Journal  and  Trib-  War  Bond  sale  at  the  Bath,  Me., 
«n€  advertising  department.  He  ^^on  Works,  from  which  much 
(ormerly  was  in  newspaper  and  ^^®  ®  Bannon  came.  Copies 

ndlo  work  at  Duluth.  .  _ 

The  engagement  of  Rosalind  ^ 

1^,  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 

Cttizen-Potrtot  business  office, 
to  Pfc.  Robert  Zuehlke,  USMC,  . 

of  Al^on,  Mich.,  has  been  an-  MORE  A 

nin****  Robinson,  formerly  with 
"jd  End  Knowlton  and  onetime 
^llcity  manager  for  the  Omaha 
^^W-Hcrald,  has  opened  with 
®*^*d  O.  Samuelson  a  new 
E“^Uc  relations  firm  in  the  Buhl  them;  E 

Detroit,  to  serve  aircraft 
mtnufacturers.  airlines  and  service  i 

Sooth  American  export  trade. 

For  Pi 

fa  The  Editorial  Rooms  REGIS 

^*WLLIAM  ("FUZZY”)  PFARR, 

^.Miistant  city  editor  of  toe 
i^burgh  Sun  -  Telegraph,  has  A 
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of  the  book  will  be  awarded  for 
the  biggest  bond  purchases.  Adm. 
Halsey  signed  the  foreword. 

Jack  Cullen  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American  editorial  de¬ 
partment  has  been  ill  for  about 
eight  weeks  and  is  now  recover¬ 
ing  at  home  after  a  hospital 
siege.  He  expects  to  return  to 
work  in  about  two  weeks  more. 

Paul  Denis,  New  York  Post, 
is  now  doing  a  Saturday  by- 
lined  column,  ‘"The  Variety 
Stage.” 

Capt.  Gill  Robb  Wilson,  avia¬ 
tion  columnist  for  toe  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  director  of 
aviation  for  New  Jersey,  will 
act  as  state  campaign  chairman 
for  the  National  War  Fund  drive 
next  fall. 

Albert  C.  Hicks,  recently  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Herald  in  New  York,  is  now 
a  reporter  and  feature  writer  for 
toe  Puerto  Rico  World  Journal 
in  San  Juan.  Hicks  formerly  did 
reportorial  work  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  publicity  for 
Paramount  Studios  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  and  contributed  to  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  Sunday 
newspaper  supplements. 

Raymond  I.  Borst,  Albany 
correspondent  for  toe  Buffalo 
News,  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  Dewey  to  the  board  of  the 
Hudson  River  Regulating  Dis¬ 
trict  to  succeed  John  Mooney, 
chief  of  the  Gannett  Empire 
State  Bureau,  resigned. 

Leston  P.  Faneue,  former  po¬ 
litical  writer  for  toe  Buffalo 
Times,  has  been  named  secretary 
and  chief  of  the  corporate  staff 
of  Bell  Aircraft  Corp.,  Buffalo. 

Clayton  Darrah,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Boise  Idaho  Statesman, 
recently  associated  with  the 
Hearst  newspapers  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  has  become 
general  manager  of  toe  Mist 
Publishing  Co.’s  newspapers,  toe 
Burley  (Ida.)  Herald  and  Bul¬ 
letin  and  the  St.  Helens  (Ore.) 
Sentinel-Mist.  He  will  live  at 
St.  Helens.  Al  Dawson,  recently 
honorably  discharged  from  the 
Army  following  three  years’ 
service  at  Gowen  Field,  Boise,  is 
business  manager  of  the  two 
Burley  papers. 

Richard  Scott,  night  manager 
of  the  Portland,  Ore.,  U.P.  bu¬ 
reau,  has  been  transferred  as 
Montana  state  manager,  to  head- 
( Continued  on  page  40) 
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Not  only  editors  on  the  home-front  depend  upon 
them;  European  editors  of  Stars  and  Stripes — the 
service  man’s  own  newspaper — carry  them. 

For  Prooft,  Territory  and  Terms,  Wire  the 
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Ernie  Pyle 
ai  Ohinatral 

By  Ernie  Pyle 

WITH  THE  MARINES  ON  OKI¬ 
NAWA  BEACHHEAD— (by  Navy 
radio)  — The  regiment  of  marinea 
that  I  am  with  landed  this  morn¬ 
ing  on  the  beaches  of  Okinawa  and 
were  absolutely 
^  unopposed,  which 

is  indeed  an  odd 

experience 
marine. 

T||y4|ae  Nobody  among 

V  V  »  os  had  dreamed 

K  of  such  a  thing. 

We  all  thouglU 
there  would  be 
slaughter  on  the 
beaches.  There 
was  some  opposition  to  the  right 
and  to  tbe  left  of  ns,  but  on  our 
beach,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 
•  •  • 

’This  is  Easter  Sunday  morning. 
It  is  a  beautiful  one.  One  of  t^ 
marines,  after  spending  months  in 
the  tropics,  remarked  a  while  ago, 
“This  weather  feels  more  1^ 
American  weather  than  anything 
since  I  left  home.”  It  is  snnshiny 
and  very  warm. 

I  had  dreaded  the  sight  of  the 
beach  littered  with  mangled 
bodies.  My  first  look  np  and  down 
the  beach  was  a  relnctant  one.  And 
then  like  a  man  in  tbe  movies  whe 
looks  and  looks  away  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  looks  back  unbelieving,  I 
realised  there  were  no  bodies  any¬ 
where — and  no  wounded.  What  a 
wonderful  feeling! 

In  fact  our  entire  regiment  came 
ashore  with  only  two  casualties: 
One  was  a  marine  who  hurt  his  foot 
getting  out  of  an  amphibious  truck. 
And  tbe  other  was,  of  all  things,  a 
case  of  heat  prostration! 

And  to  fulfill  the  picnic  atmo^ 
pbere,  listen  to  this — 

Aboard  ship  we  had  tnrkey  din¬ 
ner  last  night.  So  this  morning  they 
fixed  me  up  with  a  big  sack  of 
turkey  wings,  bread,  oranges  and 
apples.  So  instead  of  grabbing  a 
hasty  bite  of  K  rations  our  first 
meal  ashore,  we  sat  and  lunched 
on  tnrkey  wings  and  oranges. 

«  •  • 

This  is  the  beginning  of  Ernie 
Pyle’s  story  of  the  Okinmoa  land¬ 
ing.  In  connection  with  this  whole 
series  that  Ernie  Pyle  is  now  writ¬ 
ing,  we  would  like  to  quote  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Joe  La  Gore,  managing 
editor  of  The  Paducah  Sun  Dem¬ 
ocrat  i 

“Ernie’s  present  series  on  the 
Tokyo  carrier  are  some  of  the  fin¬ 
est  he,  or  anybody  else,  has  written 
on  the  Pacific  war.  It  seems  to  me 
he  now  writes  with  a  freshness  that 
he  had  not  displayed  from  tbe 
European  front  in  a  long,  long 
time.” 
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quarters  in  Helena.  He  succeeds 
Harry  L.  Carlson,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  managership 
of  the  Spokane.  Wash.,  bureau. 
Lydia  Simon,  formerly  of  the 
KFPY  news  staff  in  Spokane,  has 
joined  the  U.P.  bureau. 

Sheldon  Meyer  of  St.  Louis,  a 
1945  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  school  of  journalism, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 

The  Michigan  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Mar.  28  paid  formal 
tribute  to  G.  Milton  Kelly,  AP 
correspondent  and  political  writ¬ 
er  at  Lansing,  who  left  early  in 
April  for  New  York  en  route  to 
London  to  join  the  AP  staff 
there.  The  house  adopted  a 
resolution  describing  Kelly  as 
“one  of  Michigan's  most  widely 
known  and  respected  newspaper 
reporters.”  Kelly  worked  for 
the  Houghton  ( Mich. )  Gazette 
before  joining  AP  15  years  ago. 

Glen  Cummings,  manager  of 
the  Detroit  office  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  the  past  three 
years,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Automotive  Council  for  War 
Production,  Detroit.  Cummings 
had  served  as  manager  of  the 
New  York  News  Bureau’s  De- 
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troit  office  and  as  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Times. 

Joseph  Green,  for  nearly  three 
years  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  office  of 
Business  Week.  Green  formerly 
was  on  the  staffs  of  the  Jackson 
<  Mich. )  Citizen  -  Patriot,  the 
F.tcanaha  (Mich.)  Press  and  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph. 

F.  W.  LaRouche.  formerly  sta¬ 
tioned  with  the  Indian  Service 
at  Window  Rock.  Ariz.,  has  been 
appointed  special  representative 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  Southwest  to  helo 
returning  Indian  service  men 
find  useful  and  profitable  occu¬ 
pations  and  to  aid  interracial 
understanding.  He  worked  for¬ 
merly  for  the  Detroit  News. 
Baltimore  Sun,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  NEA  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Ernie  Hill.  Latin  American 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
Netes  Foreign  Service,  has  flown 
to  Havana  on  the  first  leg  of  a 
six-month  trip  through  Latin 
America. 

William  J.  Muhty,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon-Journal,  has  shifted  to 
the  assistant  Sundav  editorship 
in  further  reorganization  of  the 
staff.  Lynn  H.  Holcomb,  new 
managing  editor,  has  announced. 
Ray  C.  Sutlift  has  succeeded 
Murty  as  assistant  city  editor; 
Leon  Walter  is  new  state  editor, 
and  Matt  Hall  roto  editor. 
Joseph  Kuebler  remains  city 
editor  and  Don  Johns  assistant 
news  editor. 

J.  Vefyl  Stone,  who  recently 
moved  from  the  reportorial  staff 
to  the  copy  desk  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  ( O. )  Dispatch,  and  Mrs. 
Stone  are  the  oarents  of  a 
daughter,  Nancy  Kay,  born  Mar. 
24  at  Cambridge,  O. 

Robert  L.  Frey,  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  assistant  to  Hugh 
Baillie,  U.P.  president,  since 
1939,  was  the  speaker  recently 
at  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  Press  Club  in  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer 
building. 

Ben  B.  Johnston,  managing 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times  -  Dispatch,  and  Mary 
Grace  Scherer,  woman’s  page 
editor  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader,  addressed  the  initial  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  three-day  Social 
Work  Publicity  Institute,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Richmond  War  and 
Community  Fund.  Stuart  White, 
deputy  manager,  promotion  and 
publicity.  War  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Virginia,  and  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  news  staff  of  the  News 
Leader,  also  spoke. 

Tom  Q.  Smith,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News, 
is  doing  a  15-minute  daily  Flor¬ 
ida  news  broadcast  over  Station 
WIOD  at  Miami.  Since  leaving 
the  News  staff,  Smith  has  been 
engaged  in  public  relations 
work. 

Philip  H.  Harris,  veteran 
Miami  newspaper  man  and  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  City  of 
Miami  publicity  staff,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  appointment  as  infor¬ 
mation  executive  for  OPA  Flor¬ 
ida  headquarters  at  Jacksonville. 


Honorably  discharged  from  the 
U.  S.  AAF  recently,  Harris  had 
served  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
war  theater,  winning  the  DF<^ 
and  Air  Medal. 

Florence  Cain  has  resigned 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Deland  ( Fla. )  Sun  News  to  ac¬ 
cept  appointment  as  director  of 
public  relations  for  Stetson  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Lorraine  Nelson,  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
is  reporting  now  for  the  Puerto 
Rico  World  Journal,  San  Juan. 
Miss  Nelson  was  a  1944  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

John  Robinson,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hamilton  ( Ont. ) 
Spectator,  and  Mrs.  Robinson 
are  parents  of  a  second  son. 

A.  H.  Newman,  former  writer 
and  editor  of  the  Toronto  Star 
and  Star  Weekly,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  general  of  the 
publicity  branch.  Department  of 
Munitions  and  Supply,  Ottawa. 

Paul  Audet,  former  member 
of  the  reportorial  staff,  Quebec 
L’Evenement-Journal,  and  for  a 
year  connected  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press,  has  resigned  from 
newspaper  work  to  accept  a  post 
in  the  Quebec  City’s  business 
agent  office. 

Herbert  Neil  of  the  Vancou¬ 
ver  (Wash.)  Columbian,  has 
been  named  acting  agricultural 
extension  editor  of  Washington 
State  College  at  Pullman.  He 
replaces  Lt.  Calvert  Anderson, 
on  leave  with  the  Navy,  and 
Richard  C.  Bell,  who  has  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Wascoegg 
magazine  in  Seattle. 

Harry  P.  Griffin,  formerly  of 
the  Longview  (Wash.)  News, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Sheri¬ 
dan  (Wyo.)  Press  as  managing 
editor. 

Frank  E.  O’Brien,  formerly  a 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram  staffer, 
has  resigned  as  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Utah  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Publicity  and  Industrial 
Development  to  accept  a  pub¬ 
licity  position  in  Portland.  Ore. 


William  F.  McCrea,  forM 
sports  editor  of  the  Tei|2 
and  recently  director 
licity  for  the  University  qIJH 
has  resigned  to  take  a  "-S 
relations  post  with  the  aS 
gamated  Sugar  Co.  of  QiS 
Utah. 

Clark  Lobb,  medically  ia 
charged  marine  and 
writer  with  the  Salt  LoJe^jE 
Tribune,  has  resigned, 

Ian  Sanderson,  former 
porter  and  recently  a  rin  ^ 
on  the  copy  desk.  Bruce 
ton,  former  Tribune  staffer  la^ 
with  U.P.  at  Atlanta,  has  j«kM 
the  news  staff  of  Radio  State 
KLO.  ^ 

Lucien  Kellogg,  veteraacM 
desk  man  and  author  of  a 
lar  text  on  copy  desk  sqM 
has  returned  to  his  post  at^ 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  lfM% 
after  a  31-day  absence  foe  || 
abdominal  operation. 

Eugene  N.  (Dick)  SMna^te 
time  managing  editor  affc 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  te 
been  appointed  U.P.  niitelte 
ager  at  Phoenix. 

Beverly  Billingsley,  duEi 
reporter  on  the  Topeka  (Ksb) 
Capital  has  returned  te  Ikr 
home  in  Great  Bend.  IIbru 
Lee  Rugen,  formerly  or  ti 
Capital,  has  accepted  a  poslte 
on  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

R.  K.  Tindall  of  the  Shaar 
doah  (la.)  Sentinel,  was  » 
nounced  recently  as  the  wtev 
of  the  “Man  of  the  Year”  aaai 
of  the  local  Junior  ChanlNKd 
Commerce. 

Helen  Connole,  fomu^M 
the  staff  of  the  Missouri 
( la. )  Times,  has  been  appoM 
society  editor  of  the  Sam 
Capistrano  (Cal.)  CoastlbseOk- 
patch. 

John  Dietrich  is  handlintie 
“Jack  in  the  Box”  column  krit 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  tot  (Mr 
don  Cobbledick  while  the  late 
is  in  the  Pacific  area  as  a  wsr 
corre^ondent. 

( Continued  on  page  54) 
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Finishing  1buch 

An  American  Mustang  pilot  has  latched  himself  onto  the  Mustang  pilot  refusing  to  give  up  his  advantage,  follows, 

tail  of  a  new  Nip  Navy  plane-the  Tojo.  The  frantic  Jap  has  Halfway  around  the  Mustang  has  out-turned  the  Tojo.  At  the 

pulled  every  trick  in  the  book.  Finally,  in  desperation  he  racks  three-quarter  mark  the  Jap  has  turned  into  the  gun  sights  of 

his  Tojo  into  a  back-breaking  180  de.gree  veiL.c,!.  The  thv  Mu.^tc..^.T’,..  American  pilot  applies  the  "finishing  touch.” 


iVorth  American  Aviation  Sets  the  Pace 

PiAwis  THAT  MAKi  HiADLiNES.. .  the  P-51  Mustong fighter  (A-36  fighter-bomber),  B-25  and  PBJ  Mitchell  bomber,  the 
A  T-6  and  Temw  rmvh'^t  .Wor^h  American  Aviation,  Inc.  Member,  Aircraft  War  Production  Council,  Inc. 

■DITOR  t,  PURLISHER  f«r  April  7,  1945  41 


BONDS  bought  these  planes  *  waste  fats 
helped  arm  them  •  waste  paper  helped 
ship  them  •  gasoline  flies  them  ♦  will 
YOV  help  deliver  the  next  squadron? 


^"Hurricane  Hall,”  famed  wind  tunnel 
at  North  American  Aviation  where  en¬ 
gineers  create  man-made  hurricanes  to 
develop  and  test  the  stability  and  flight 
characteristics  of  the  P-51  Mustang. 


Chicago  Papers 
Expand  Service 
ToWorVeterons 

Chicaco,  April  4— Both  the 
Chicago  Sun  and  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  are  expanding  their  service 
bureaus  for  discharged  veterans. 
The  Yanks  Service  Bureau,  es¬ 
tablished  a  year  ago  by  the  Sun, 
moved  today  to  larger  quarters, 
occupying  3.S00  square  feet  of 
^ce  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Conway  Building,  111  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  St. 

Expansion  of  the  Tribune’s 
Friend  of  the  Yank  department 
and  its  removal  to  quarters  in 
1  S.  Dearborn  St.  was  completed 
today.  In  the  new  quarters, 
the  question  and  answer  depart¬ 
ment  that  has  been  a  daily  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Tribune  for  the  last 
four  years,  and  the  information 
bureau,  previously  conducted  by 
the  Tribune  Public  Service  of¬ 
fice,  are  combined. 

The  Herald-American  and  the 
Times  are  also  making  plans  for 
establishment  of  veterans’  serv¬ 
ice  bureaus  in  the  near  future. 
’The  Herald-American  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  daily  feature,  “Vet¬ 
erans’  Affairs,”  headed  by  Jack 
Little  for  service  men.  and  Mary 
Dougherty,  who  handles  a  clinic 
on  home  front  problems  of  serv¬ 
ice  people  and  their  relatives. 

The  Sun’s  bureau,  headed  by 
Will  O’Neil,  was  started  as  a  one- 
stop  information  and  referral 
center  for  service  men  and  de¬ 
pendents.  It  now  has  a  staff  of 
14,  Including  several  veterans. 

30,000  Answers 

Inquiries  are  answered  by 
mail  and  tel^hone,  as  well  as 
in  personal  interviews.  During 
the  first  year,  more  than  15,000 
service  men  and  women  visited 
the  Sun’s  bureau.  An  additional 
15,000  specific  inquiries  were  an¬ 
swered  by  mail.  Approximately 
800,000  pamphlets  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  free  in  response  to  re¬ 
quests. 

Demand  for  services  of  the 
bureau  has  forced  expansion  of 
its  quarters  four  times  in  one 
year  of  operation,  O’Neil  said. 

’There  has  been  a  decided  pick¬ 
up  in  inquiries  from  overseas 
men  and  women  in  the  last 
month  or  so,  according  to  O’Neil. 

“The  bureau  does  not  attempt 
to  serve  as  an  employment  office, 
a  social  service  agency,  a  med¬ 
ical  or  psychiatric  clinic,  or  in 
any  similar  fashion,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “If  the  veteran  needs 
assistance  from  a  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  agency  he  is  referred  to  the 
proper  agency  for  handling  of 
his  particular  problem.” 

Nearly  50,000  service  men  and 
women  already  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  and  returned  to  Chicago 
and  Cook  county.  Increasing  de¬ 
mands  for  service  and  informa¬ 
tion  from  men  overseas  have 
come  in  recent  weeks,  according 
to  those  in  charge  of  the  Tribune 
bureau. 

Now.  with  the  trend  toward 
demobilization,  the  Tribune  is 
ready  with  literature  on  vet¬ 
erans’  rights,  reemployment, 
education,  rehabilitation,  insur,- 
ance,  compensation  claims — any¬ 
thing  the  veteran  wants  to  know 
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— with  personal  consultation 
provided. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  the 
Friend  of  the  Yank  department 
was  established  by  the  Tribune 
to  answer  the  questions  of  those 
who  desired  to  eniist  or  who  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  drafted.  Since  that 
time,  thousands  of  questions  of 
general  interest  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  daily  and  Sunday 
columns. 

When  the  Tribune  started  pub¬ 
lishing  an  overseas  newspaper 
for  service  men  15  months  ago, 
the  Friend  of  the  Yank  depart¬ 
ment  was  expanded  to  that  edi¬ 
tion  and  questions  on  every  pos¬ 
sible  subject  have  been  answered 
for  those  in  the  field. 

The  Times  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  a  service  bureau  for  service 
men’s  families  for  the  past  year. 
This  department  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  service  men's  bu¬ 
reau  with  a  broadened  scope 
when  the  need  is  more  acute,  it 
was  stated.  The  Times  publishes 
a  question  and  answer  feature 
under  the  heading  “Service  Bu¬ 
reau  for  War  Wives.” 


Fair  Ploy  Office 
Shows  Tleart  Is 
In  Right  Place' 


every  effort  is  being 
treat  him  fairly.  " 


Minnzapous,  April  3  —  “The 
mere  fact  that  you  have  a  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Accuracy  and  Fair  Play 
shows  your  heart  is  in  the  right 
place.” 

This  remark,  made  by  a  com¬ 
plainant,  summarizes  briefly  the 
manner  in  which  readers  have 
accepted  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune’s  fair  play 
bureau,  recently  established.  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  bureau  is  Charles 
Corbin,  executive  assistant  to 
the  editor. 

Several  of  the  initial  griev¬ 
ances  were  no  more  than  be¬ 
lated  "discussions”  of  matters 
which  had  been  rankling  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  subscribers  for  some 
months.  In  every  instance  so  far, 
Corbin  believes,  the  complain¬ 
ant  has  concluded  his  dealings 
with  the  bureau  convinced  that 


One  cardinal  principle  of 
bureau’s  operation  is  thit  S, 
complainant  must  be  able  ^ 
stantly  to  reach  someone 
will  listen  courteously  to  £ 
story  and  make  a  notation  of 
If  the  director  of  the  bureau  k 
in  the  office,  the  call  is  taken  h 

him.  During  his  absence,  aelccM 

deputies  act  for  him,  recMdS 
the  grievance  on  a  special  tom 
printed  for  the  purpose.  The 
complainant  is  informed  that  ^ 
bureau  director  will  inveitl^ 
and  call  back.  This  return  eill 
is  made  at  the  earliest 
moment.  There  is  no  “stalUm,' 
nor  is  there  any  attempt  toainu 
discussion  of  responsibility. 

The  bureau  deals  with  sure 
than  news  story  complaints.  The 
Star-Journal  and  Morning  Tfib- 
une  carry  a  notice  on  their  edi¬ 
torial  pages  that  the  bureau  li 
open  every  day  except  SuhSit 
from  7  a.m.  until  mldniiht  to 
deal  with  any  person  who  ficfa 
he  has  not  been  justly  treated  to 
any  matter  involving  the  papett 


YOU  WON'T  FIND  THIS 


BIRD  IN  OUR  MENAGBti 


Even  though  Ringling  Bros, 
and  Bamum  &  Bailey  fea¬ 
tures  the  world’s  biggest 
traveling  zoo,  you  won’t  find 
Mister  Stork  among  its  resi¬ 
dents. 


BUT — you’ll  find  evidence 
of  his  best  work  in  our 
grandstands  every  afternoon 
and  nigjht. 


The  old  axiom  that  "The 
stork  is  the  circus  man’s  best 
friend’’  still  holds  good. 
And  we  might  add  another: 
"The  newspaper  man  is  part 
of  the  big  show’s  lifeline.’’ 


No  press  agent  could  attempt  to  evaluate  the  priceless 
friendship  of  the  Fourth  Estate  for  the  Circus  as  evidenced 
through  good  times  and  bad. 


And  we  couldn’t  do  without  it — any  more  than  our  kind 
of  business  could  get  along  without  the  long-legged  bird 
pictured  here. 


Thanks  to  both  of  you  fellows 
scorecard. 


Th*  Press  Department 

RINGIIN6  BROS,  and  BARNUM  &  BAILEY 


-a  winning  ticket  on  our 


Now  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  NYC,  Th  rough  May  20th  with  Performances  Twien 

Doily  Including  Sundays. 

IDITOR  h  PUILISHIR  for  April  7. 


I  delay  5'“'“'^ 
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„  to  v-aa '““?  1  \  *'  ““' 

■“‘'“‘Sh.adetea”'*'’'" 


HIGH-EXPLOSIVE  CHEMICALS  are  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  Bituminous  Coal.  TNT,  Picric  Acid,  and  Tetryl 
—for  flame  throwers,  guns,  mortars,  bombs,  and  mines  — 
Coal  is  also  the  base  of  85%  of  all  war  plastics— for  gas 
masks,  bomber  noses,  radio  apparatus,  telephones,  life 
rafts  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  drugs— including  the  life-saving 
sulfas,  synthetic  quinine,  and  aspirin— are  made  from 
coal.  So  are  chemicals  for  waterproofing  clothing.  So  are 
war-needed  textiles  such  as  nylon  for  parachutes. 


ru  SAY  WANKS  FOR  COAL! 


’  Last  year,  to  supply 
the  vital  needs  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  fronts  and  the  home 
front,  the  coal  industry 
produced  620  million  tons 
. . .  more  coal  than  has  ever 
been  mined  in  any  year  in 
any  country  in  history!  This  colossal  out¬ 
put  was  possible  only  because  the  miners 
and  operators  alike  put  their  backs  into 
the  job. 

And,  when  the  war  is  over,  coal  will 
be  on  the  job— in  all  its  old  and  in  many 
new  roles  — to  help  make  America  the 
prosperous,  happy  homeland  our  fighting 
men  deserve. 


ON  TOP  OF  THAT— coal  helps  make  sands  of  miles.  32,000  tons  of  coal 
the  steel  to  build  the  ships,  planes,  go  into  the  making  of  every  super- 
and  trucks,  helps  to  power  the  dreadnaught,  50  tons  into  every 
trains  that  transport  your  food,  medium  tank,  and  18  tons  into 
ammunition  and  equipment  thou-  every  4-ton  army  truck. 


rUMIHOUS  ii  C0AL« 

Bduminous  Coal  InttHuto,  60  East  42nd  Sir—t,  Now  York  17,  N,  Y. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Copy  Suggestion 
For  Promotion 
Of  Classified 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 

The  use  of  proper  promotion 
in  current  and  post-war  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  newspaper  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  cannot  be  too  strongly 
advocated.  And,  the  proper  use 
of  promotion  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant.  Its  uses  are  many  and.  if 
well  directed,  promotion  can  be 
utilized  as  a  most  beneficial  ad¬ 
junct  to  classified  management. 

Classified  advertising,  like  any 
other  commodity,  to  be  a  success 
must  be  adequately  merchan¬ 
dised — it,  in  turn,  must  be  ad¬ 
vertised.  Promotion  represents 
and  includes  all  types  of  media 
for  this  purpose.  In  addition  to 
this  prime  purpose  of  promotion, 
it  can  be  employed  to  publicize 
and  exploit  rates  and  rate  struc¬ 
tures;  classifications,  deadlines, 
censorship,  standards  of  accept¬ 
ance  for  copy;  matters  of  policy 
and  changes  of  policy;  and  the 
numerous  other  vitally  pertinent 
details  of  classified  operation. 
These  points  of  information,  too, 
should  be  advertised. 

Too  often,  classified  promotion 
is  “side-tracked’  'to  a  status  of 
secondary  significance.  To  be 
fruitful,  promotion,  its  creation, 
copy  preparation  and  publica¬ 
tion,  should  be  placed  on  a  par 
with  any  and  all  other  classified 
managerial  duties.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
pense  item  in  its  entirety  and 
only  becomes  a  source  of  rev¬ 
enue  if  it  is  productive. 

Two  Approachos 

The  aims  and  purpose  of  pro¬ 
motion,  in  the  advertising  of 
classifi^,  varies  somewhat  from 
other  forms  of  advertising.  Pro¬ 
motion  must  be  made  to  serve  a 
dual  end — it  must  sell  both  the 
"buyer”  and  "seller,”  in  other 
words  the  reader  and  advertiser. 
Hence,  the  flexibility  of  all  pro¬ 
motional  campaigns  is  greatly 
enhanced  and  either  of  two  di¬ 
rect  approaches  may  be  pursued 
— to  encourage  readers  to  use 
the  classified  columns  as  adver¬ 
tisers  or  to  persuade  readers  to 
purchase  the  advertised  articles 
or  services  through  the  classified 
ads. 

Wartime  conditions  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  many  revolutionary 
changes  in  classified  operation 
and  management  that  must  be 
corrected  if  this  division  of 
newspaper  advertising  is  to 
prosper  again.  Promotion  is  the 
one  facility  that  can  and  must 
do  it. 

Another  problem  to  be  solved, 
through  the  use  of  promotion,  is 
the  existence  of  new  classified 
competition  which  has  been  born 
of  wartime  emergencies.  These 
media,  primarily  because  of  the 
absence  and  restriction  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  space,  have 
proven  productive.  They  now 
occupy  an  established  spot  in 
the  advertising  picture.  And,  in 
many  instances,  they  are  not 
without  merit  both  as  a  publi¬ 
cation  or  facility  and  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.  They  must  be  rec- 


IN  THE  PACinC 

Lt.  Ruaaell  F.  Anderson.  USNR, 
formerly  in  the  London  and  Paris 
bureaus  of  International  News 
Service,  watches  naval  action 
from  a  warship  in  the  Pacific, 
where  he  is  on  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  Fleet  Admiral  Ches¬ 
ter  W.  Nimits.  Anderson  was  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  be¬ 
fore  joining  INS. 

ognized  as  such  rather  than  ig¬ 
nored.  They  should  be  utilized 
as  promotion  media  to  resell 
classified  advertising  back  in  its 
rightful  place  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Run  of  paper  copy,  classified 
page  streamers  and  fillers, 
front  page  boxes,  testimonial 
copy,  cotinter  displays  and  give¬ 
aways  can  be  effectively  used. 
However,  the  task  of  promotion 
should  not  terminate  at  this 
point.  Car  cards,  poster  and 
billboards,  direct-by-mail,  which 
incidentally  is  one  of  classified’s 
biggest  competitors  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  radio  should  be 
included  in  any  well  planned 
promotional  campaign. 

Ralph  Horton  of  the  Detroit 
Newt  has  included  radio  promo¬ 
tion  of  classified  advertising  in 
his  program.  A  daily  want-ad 
skit  is  aired  each  morning  and 
directed  to  the  housewife.  ’The 
skits  are  a  professional  job 
throughout.  Planned  and  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  newspaper’s  promo¬ 
tional  department,  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  and  acted  by  professional 
radio  talent. 

Adapt  to  Times 

The  trend  of  the  times  must 
also  be  considered  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  publication  of  classi¬ 
fied  promotion.  Censorship  can 
be  made  a  productive  sales  im¬ 
plement.  Despite  government- 
attempted  protection  of  the  re¬ 
turning  war  veteran,  many  un¬ 
scrupulous  individuals  will  seek 
out  the  media  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  to  defraud  these  in¬ 
dividuals. 

At  the  present  time,  many  real 
estate  advertisements  are  to  be 
accepted  and  published,  for  vet¬ 
eran  consumption,  with  the  mis¬ 
leading  statement  that  “no  cash 
is  required.”  In  practically  all 
these  instances,  a  minimum  of 
at  least  $100  is  required  as  a 
binder.  True,  this  binder  is  re¬ 
turned  but  the  fact  still  remains 
that  the  ex-service  man  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  “deposit.”  The 
strict  enforcement  of  proper  cen¬ 
sorship  in  cases  such  as  this 
would  indeed  tend  to  build  a 
better  appreciation  of  classified 
advertising  and  serve  as  an  exl 
cellent  promotion  theme. 


Classified  Ads 
Get  News  Value 
— ^And  Results 

Akron,  O.,  April  3  —  ’There 
never  has  been  much  question 
of  the  news  value  of  the  want 
ad.  Newspapers  have  cherished 
their  want  ad  sections  not  only 
from  a  revenue  standpoint  but 
from  a  circulation  standpoint 
as  well. 

And  now  comes  along  Robert 
Wheeler,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  with  a  definite  idea  of 
making  the  want  ads  more  read¬ 
able,  more  compelling,  more  of 
a  competitor  to  the  news  col¬ 
umns. 

He  has  given  freedom  of  the 
ABC’s  to  his  ad  staff  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  his  telephone  girls. 
-And  the  prosaic  want  ad  has 
turned  romantic  and  adventure¬ 
some. 

No  longer  in  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  will  you  find  many  ads  like 
this:  “Lost:  Young  Irish  Setter, 
near  King  school.  Call  UN-0000. 
Evenings.  Reward.” 

This  is  the  way  it  now  reads: 

“  ‘Happy’  isn’t  happy  any  more, 
she’s  white  wirehaired  terrier, 
brown  V  on  head,  lost  vicinity 
S^set  View  Dr.;  belongs  to  a 
pilot  in  China.  Reward.” 

Different,  isn’t  it? 

But,  read  on: 

“What’s  Dick  Tracy  doing?  I 
can’t  tell  since  I  lost  my  pink 
plastic  rim  glasses  near  Colo¬ 
nial  School  where  I  am  a  pupil. 
Need  them  badly.  Reward.” 

“Oh,  Captain,  my  Captain:  I, 
James  Tate,  will  be  back  on 
deck  as  soon  as  some  kind  per¬ 
son  returns  my  billfold  contain¬ 
ing  $17,  pictures,  social  se¬ 
curity.” 

But  the  new  colorful  ads  are 
not  confined  to  the  “disappeared 
and  lost”  classification. 

Here  are  a  few  others: 

“We  are  grown  up,  married, 
respect  our  neighbors  and  don’t 
eat  crackers  in  bed;  want  3  or 
4-room  furnished  or  unfurnished 
apartment.  Prefer  West  Hill. 

“It’s  an  antique  love  seat.  The 
same  old  idea  but  always  good. 
Sell  at  a  bargain.” 

“Eligible  young  male  desires 
ride  to  Miami,  Fla.,  with  beauti¬ 
ful  young  blonde,  brunette,  red¬ 
head  or  what  have  you.  Will 
share  expenses,  help  drive,  ref¬ 
erences.” 

Wheeler  long  has  held  the 
theory  that  if  the  telephone 
girls  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  dig  a  little  deeper  into  the 
circumstances  behind  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  an  ad,  they  could  do  a 
better  writing  and  selling  job. 

In  his  desire  to  dramatize  and , 
personalize  the  want  ads  Whee-* 
ler  also  has  been  seeking  to  use 
the  names  of  want  ad  placers 
rather  than  the  dead,  often  for¬ 
bidding  box  number. 

“Editors  all  recognize  that 
names  make  news  but  seldom 
do  you  see  other  than  business 
firm  names  used  in  advertising,” 
he  says. 

If  John  Jones  has  a  good  used 
car  for  sale,  Wheeler  would  like 
to  use  John  Jones’s  name  in  the 
ad,  as  “John  Jones  has  a  good 
used  car  for  sale  today.” 


French  Paper  Suppl* 

Imports  from  Anglo-Soj^ 
countries  alone  can  >tmidy 
the  newsprint  shortage  h 
France  and  permit  newspopen 
there  to  appear  in  the  usual 
format,  soys  the  ministry  of 
Information  in  a  recent  sub. 
mary  of  the  paper  situatioa. 

Just  prior  to  the  Jon.  15  de¬ 
cree  reducing  the  size  of  news, 
papers  to  single  sheets,  the 
French  press  was  ii«ing  qp. 
proximotely  5,000  tons  a  moallL 
Before  1939.  the  monthly  ces- 
sumption  was  35,000  tom 
Local  resources  amount  is 
about  2,000  tons  o  month  and 
contracts  with  Switierlasd 
provide  about  the  sobs 
amount. 

San  Juan  Paper  Sends 
Reporter  to  Front 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  April  4— Tht 
first  war  correspondent  from  the 
U.  S.  island  possession  of  Puerto 
Rico  has  reached 
theWestern 
Front  a  n.d  is 
now  sending 
daily  disfpatches 
back  to  the  is¬ 
land. 

The  corre¬ 
spondent  is  Mi¬ 
guel  A.  (Mike) 

Santin,  who  is 
a  c  c  r  e  d  ited  to 
the  Army  from 
El  Mundo,  San 
Juan  Spanish- 
language  morn¬ 
ing  paper. 

He  will  spend  most  of  his  tune 
with  the  65th  Infantry  Regiment 
(“Puerto  Rico’s  own”).  His  IM 
cables  had  to  be  written  in  Enj- 
lish  because  no  SoMish-lan- 
guage  censor  was  available.  Sup- 
sequent  dispatches  were  sent  in 
Spanish,  however. 

■ 

Buy  Illinois  Daily 

Bedford,  Ind.,  April  ♦- 
Stewart  Riley  and  George  J. 
Wise,  publishers  of  the  Bedfm 
Times-Mail  and  the  Hern* 
(Ill.)  Journal,  have  purchm 
the  Murphy  sboro  (Ill.)  1™*" 
pendent  and  took  posseawn 
of  the  newspaper  on  April  | 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  RockweU, 
former  owners  of  the  Independ' 
ent,  have  retired  from  busing 
Mr.  Wise,  who  has  been  pi*- 
Usher  of  the  Herrin 
will  become  publisher  of  me 
Independent,  and  Grant  » 
Coover,  formerly  advertismi 
manager  of  the  Bedford  Tim^ 
Mail,  will  be  business  managtr 
of  the  Herrin  Journal. 

• 

Join  War  Ad  Council 

Harry  Ackerman,  Young  • 
Rubicam,  and  Lewis  H. 
ton,  Compton  Advertising,  hiw 
been  named  to  the  War  Adv^ 
tising  Council’s  Agency  R*?*o 
Advisory  Conunittee, 
its  membership  to  11, 

Bayles  of  Ruthrauff  & 
committee  chairman,  announce*. 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  April  7, 


For  editorial  information  on  Erco  products;  NEWS  BUREAU,  E.  Theodore  Sturn,  747  Pork  Avenue,  New  York  17,  PLozo  6-7535 

*®IT0R  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  7,  1945 


Erco  "took  off"  as  the  first  company 
creoted  solely  to  mechanize 
airplane  production ...  by  creating 
the  propeller-profiler,  the  automatic 
punch  and  riveter,  the  stretch-press, 
the  metal  shrinker  and  the  sheet  metal 
former. . .Well  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
Erco  extended  its  pioneering  into 
the  personal  plane  field  and  engineered 
the  now  historic  spin>proof  ERCOUPE. 


Erco  designs  and  manufactures 
spherical  and  streamlined  gun  turrets 
for  Navy  bombers . . .  radar  and 
other  military  equipment ...  plus  vital 
production  machinery  for  the 
aircraft  industry.  Erco  is  one  of  the 
few  winners  of  four  "i:"  pennants! 


My  War  Bead* 


engin 

Rlverdol 


Engineering  and  Research  Corporation 

Rlverdole,  IMaryland 


Erco  will  resume  production  of 


the  spin-proof  Ercoupe . . .  your  plane 
...certified  "incapable  of  spinnirsg" 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
. . .  precision-engineered  with 
Erco  "know-how."  You  won't  have 
to  wait  for  improvements  in 
personal  planes  —  they'll  be  waiting 
for  you  in  the  post-war  Ercoupe! 


mmyrmwirni 


PROMOTION 


Spring  Puts  Pep,  Color 
Into  Trade  Paper  Copy 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

IT  must  be  spring,  vitamin  same  magazine,  Mar.  16,  p.  15, 
piUs,  love,  the  smell  of  lilacs —  Baltimore  Sun. 


or  maybe  Just  the  GOOD  newt* 
paper  promotion  we’ve  been  ex¬ 
amining  —  but  suddenly  the 
world  has  taken  on  a  rosier  hue! 
Shy  little  violets  of  good  news¬ 
paper  promotion  are  peeping  up 
in  the  trade  paper  and  direct 
mail  woods  and  yelling  at  us 
every  other  minute! 

For  example  in  the  Mar.  24 
Editor  &  Publisher  (p.  1),  the 
Lot  Angeles  Timet  regales  us 
with  a  cartoon  of  crowded  Los 
Angelenos  living  in  tree-houses 
in  parks.  One  of  these  cartoon 
houses  even  has  a  Chic  Sale  at 
the  rear  to  which  a  youngster  is 
running  but  there  are  no  visible 
traces  of  plumbing  below  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  highly  Im¬ 
proper  for  a  well-kept  city  park. 


proper  for  a  weii-xepi  ciiy  para,  booklet,  the  New  York  Sun  tells 
Copy  says  that  new  Hornes  will  how  it  moved  a  70-ton  gun  from 


Now  let  no  one  take  it  from 
the  foregoing  that  we’re  just 
naturally  charitable  and  soft¬ 
headed!  The  only  value  in  point¬ 
ing  out  good  work  is  not  in 
puffing  the  man  who  has  done 
it  but  rather  in  making  others 
say:  “Man,  I  wish  I  had  done 
that!”  ITierein  lies  the  true 
function  of  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  ...  it  raises  the  general 
level  to  the  resulting  benefit  of 
the  press  as  a  whole.  Every 
good  lick  by  any  member  of  the 
press  team  helps  all  members  in 
the  esteem  of  outsiders. 

N.  y.  Sun  Bond  Show 

In  a  huge  red,  black  and  blue 
12xl6-inch  plastic-bound  26-page 
booklet,  the  New  York  Sun  tells 


be  built  at  the  rate  of  250  mil 
lion  dollars  a  year  for  at  least 
four  years  post-war  in  the  “city 
of  angels.” 

On  a  facing  page  Corre¬ 
spondent  George  Peterson  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Tribune,  dressed  in  fur  parka 
and  Just  back  from  Alaska,  and 
Reporter  Len  Welch,  dressed 
properly  for  Guam,  from  which 
he  had  Just  returned,  are  shown 
saluting  the  public  over  the  cap¬ 
tion:  “What  makes  a  newspaper 
great?”  The  copy  tells  how 
these  men  and  others  gave  first¬ 
hand  news  to  the  SJT’s  Annual 
Family  Party.  As  with  the  rest 
of  this  series,  the  photograph  is 
the  stopper. 

On  the  following  page  the 
Detroit  News  tells  how  it 
worked  with  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
department  -atore  to  sponsor  a 
war  souvenir  show  attended  by 
144,000. 

Oragon'a  Future 

On  the  next  page  the  Portland 
Oregonian  presents  a  striking 
picture  of  the  great  Bonneville 
Dam  with  copy  telling  why  Ore¬ 
gon  looks  confidently  to  the 
future. 

Turning  over  the  page  we  find 
the  New  York  Times  offering  its 
excellent  booklet  “13  ideas  for 
community  advertising”  ( E&P, 


the  USS  Texas  from  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  to  Fifth  Ave.  and 
48th  St.  last  December  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Sixth  War  Loan.  To 
move  the  monster  gun’s  70-ton 
weight  safely  a  special  route  had 
to  be  charted  which  would  not 
result  in  subway  cave-ins  (pro¬ 
motion  men  have  to  think  of 
EVERYTHING,  don’t  they?)  and 
traffic  had  to  <b«  halted  on  Man¬ 
hattan  Bridge  while  the  18-tired 
special  dray  passed  over.  The 
whole  Job  from  Inception  to  in¬ 
auguration  was  accomplished  in 
a  week. 

Then  came  Navy  entertain¬ 
ment,  speakers,  stars  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Hollywood,  and  heaven 
knows  what  else  to  attract  the 
crowd  and  their  dollars  .  .  .  Re¬ 
sult:  $13,291,375.  The  brochure: 
A  terrific  Job  for  the  Sun. 

On  a  more  minor  scale  is  a 
little  folder  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  which  says  that  we’ll 
be  astonished  to  know  that  in 
the  automobile  city  a  coal  wagon 
driver,  for  example,  now  earns 
$6,000  a  year,  with  similar  fig¬ 
ures  quoted  for  bread  men; 
$5,000  annually  for  street  car 
and  bus  conductors;  $4,500  for 
laundrymen  and  dry  cleaner  de¬ 
liverers.  We  once  thought  that 
a  college  education  was  worth¬ 
while.  We  still  think  it’s  fun. 


Feb.  24,  p.  30)  extremely  neatly  but  shall  advise  our  son  against 


and  attractively. 

This  is  a  gala  day!  ’There  are 
many  other  GOOD  newspaper 
promotion  ads  in  this  particular 
issue,  but  never  before  have  we 
seen  so  long  a  string  of  big- 
caliber  advertisements  running 
end  to  end. 

Other  orchids: 

For  distinguished  art  and 
typography:  “China  Is  Our  Cus¬ 
tomer,”  two  colors  ( red  and 
black)  full  page  in  Printer’s  Ink, 
Mar.  16,  p.  57,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

For  a  night  photograph  of 
highly  imusual  depth  and  tone. 
“A  Stable  Base  For  The  Future,” 
picture  of  city  street  and  church 
spires  piercing  a  rainy  night, 
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wasting  his  time  with  higher 
learning  if  he  has  any  financial 
ambitions.  The  Free  Press  fold¬ 
er,  while  not  expensive,  packs 
a  wallop! 

From  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Herald  and  Sun  comes  a  9V^xll 
file  folder  which  does  a  neat 
statistical  and  pictorial  Job, 
takes  a  bow  and  walks  off  the 
stage  in  a  business-like  manner. 
We  commend  it. 

Layout  Ideas 

IF  WE  have  a  layout  phobia  it 
is  that  we  don’t  like  to  be 
shouted  at  continuously.  Big 
type  crowded  onto  pages, 
splashes,  smears,  blobs,  star 
bursts,  pictures  set  catawampus 


— all  worry  us  and  make  us  want 
to  back  off  another  foot  to  see 
better. 

Let  no  one  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  we’re  carrying  the 
torch  for  layout  men,  but  in  our 
lifetime  we’ve  so  often  seen 
these  wizards  of  good  taste  take 
our  copy  roughs  and  improve 
them  that  now  we  no  longer 
dare  go  ahead  on  our  own  ex¬ 
cept  in  case  of  necessity.  And 
that  necessity  is  never  a  matter 
of  cost,  since  to  spend  a  few 
score  dollars  on  good  layout 
help  is  economy  when  putting 
out  perhaps  a  thousand  dollars 
on  a  completed  Job. 

This  thought  is  brought  forth 
by  the  1945  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune  market  facts  book  just 
issued.  We’ve  been  reading 
these  Oakland  annuals  for  some 
years  now  and  enjoy  every  one 
of  them.  ’They  are  so  interest¬ 
ing,  in  fact,  that  they  almost 
persuade  us  to  want  to  live  on 
the  east  shore  of  the  famous 
bay.  But  we  do  wish  they’d 
stick  more  consistently  to  a 
“quieter”  layout  style  through¬ 
out. 

This  doesn’t  mean  a  weaker 
booklet.  To  our  way  of  think¬ 
ing  nothing  is  so  powerful  as 
big  pictures  well  selected  and 
captioned.  ’The  picture  mag¬ 
azines  have  prov^  this.  Sta¬ 
tistics  are  fine,  but  we’d  like 
to  see  how  Life  or  Look  would 
treat  Oakland  and  then  put  the 
statistics  somewhere  in  the  back 
so  that  the  passer-by  could 
either  take  ’em  or  leave  ’em. 
Particularly  do  we  dislike  heavy 
script  tramping  around  neat 
8V^xll  pages.  It  stems  from  a 
presentation  card  background 
which  doesn’t  reduce  well  to 
smaller  size. 

Now  maybe  we’re  lust  old- 
maidish  and  fuddy-duddy.  But 
we  love  sweet  layout  Just  like 
we  love  sweet  printing.  We 
likewise  admire  Oakland  and 
largely  through  reading  promo¬ 
tion  in  past  years  know  what  a 
bang-up  Job  the  Tribune  does 
out  there.  So  naturally  the  two 
zeals  Just  got  together  today, 
n 

Chidester  Leaves 
Massillon  Independent 

Akron,  O.,  April  3 — Retire¬ 
ment  of  C.  E.  Chidester  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Massillon  (O.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  appointment  of 
Fred  J.  Becker  as  his  successor 
was  announced  last  week  by 
Glen  Morrison,  vice-president  of 
Earl  J.  Jones  Enterprises,  Inc. 
of  Zanesville,  publisher. 

Chidester  had  been  associated 
with  the  newspaper  as  part  own¬ 
er  and  became  editor  in  1928 
when  he  and  his  associates  sold 
the  publication  to  the  late  C.  L. 
Knight  of  Akron.  *1710  Inde¬ 
pendent  was  purchased  a  year 
ago  by  the  Jones  company  from 
the  Annenberg  interests,  to 
which  it  had  been  sold  by 
Knight.  Becker  has  been  with 
the  Independent  since  1913, 
serving  as  sports  editor,  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  managing  editor. 

■ 

Rosenthal  in  Pastel 

Boston,  April  3 — ’The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  office  here  now  has 
a  pastel  drawing  of  Joe  Rosen¬ 
thal’s  famed  flag-raising  by  John 
Wheeldon,  a  Coast  Guard  com¬ 
bat  artist. 


Useiul  War  Memorials 


WHAT  Kind  of  Memoriiit^ 
was  the  subject  of  a  pictui, 
story  in  the  gravure  secfioniJ 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jowmi 
Illustrations  showed  traditlooii 
monuments  of  other  wan  in  tin 
city  and  examples  of  “unfai" 
memorials  —  a  municipal  audi¬ 
torium  and  recreation 

Veterans'  Opinions 
'THE  Los  Angeles  Timet  detotd 
its  entire  editorial  past  d. 
cently  to  opinions  of  woandtd 
veterans  of  World  War  II  in  it- 
gard  to  what  they  expect  frw 
the  government,  industry,  labor 
unions,  and  others. 

Entertoin-a-Soldier 
’THE  Lincoln  ( Ill. )  Courier  got 
residents  of  the  commuo^to 
invite  soldiers  from  (^ampBlii 
into  their  homes  on  “Entertaiat- 
Soldier  Sunday,”  and  the  etist 
was  a  big  success.  ’The  liM 
and  hostesses  received  scorn  o( 
thank-you  notes  from  tto  an. 

'The  Heroic  106th' 
REQUESTS  for  copies  of  tho 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  cco- 
taining  stories  about  the  lOM 
Division,  which  trained  at  oeir 
by  Camp  Atterbury,  resulted  in 
publication  by  the  Stu  of  i 
booklet,  ‘“rhe  Heroic  lOBth.”  The 
cover  featured  a  five-color  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  division’s  insiinii 
and  the  pages  contained  reprinti 
of  stories  and  pictures  about  tbe 
outfit.  G.  Miles  Tiernan,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  said  the  Star  hu 
sent  copies  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  on  request,  and  to 
nearly  every  battlefront. 

Young  Artists'  Event 

AS  A  result  of  a  co-operative 
venture  of  the  Lot  Angtla 
Daily  News  and  Radio  Stetioo 
KFI,  a  10-year-old  boy  and  a  li- 
year-old  girl  made  solo  appev 
anoes  with  the  Los  Angeles  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  the  Young  Artiitf 
Compietition,  the  sponsor!  re¬ 
received  a  George  Foster  Pee- 
body  radio  award  for  the  “out 
standing  program  for  youth.’ 
The  event  is  supervised  by  thi 
Southern  California  Symphov 
Association.  Winners  each  re¬ 
ceive  a  $500  War  Bond. 


POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

ft  r  --orried  over  the  ocsoni 


HOI  MEN'S  NEWSPRINI 
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■  DITOI  A  PUILISHIR  for  April  7,1*A 


/Th«s0  explosions  mark  the  site  of  an  Axis  armament 
»  factory  deep  inside  Germany.  The  plant  was  operating 
full  blast,  until  the  Liberators  came  over  and  dropped  their 
tons  of  demolition  bombs.  Now  this  factory  won’t  be  doing 
business  at  the  old  stand  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if  ever. 
This  story  could  be  repeated  over  and  over  again. 


2  Hero  you  see  a  United  States  radar  equipment 
•  factory.  Lacking  a  certain  rare  mineral,  obtainable  today 
only  in  India,  this  plant  faced  a  temporary  shutdown.  But 
the  threat  never  materialized.  Several  tons  of  the  precious  ore 
were  loaded  into  a  Liberator  Express,  which  flew  it  direct  to 
the  factory  from  India  in  just  60  hours. 


No  spot  on  earth  is  more 
than  60  hours*  flying  time 
from  your  local  airport. 


[I  LmUATOK4.mgimmbomlM  LmUATOK EXnESSlram^ort 


MIVArEM  sMrcfc  pfamu  COKONADO  patrol  bambor 


We  know  now  that  peace  which 
y#  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  defend 
is  not  peace  at  all.  We  know,  too,  that 
Air  Power  is  a  force  the  aggressor  na¬ 
tions  understand  and  respect. 

If  America  maintains  an  invincible 
postwar  Air  Force — and  a  healthy,  pro¬ 
gressive  aircraft  industry  to  keep  that 
Air  Force  at  peak  efficiency — we  shall 
have  in  the  airplane  a  potent,  ever- 
vigilant  guardian  of  the  peace. 


JAir  Express  has  come  of  age. 

•  Today,  vital  cargoes  are  being  im¬ 
ported  by  air  at  the  rate  of  40,000,000 
pounds  a  year. 

After  the  war,  still  bigger  transport 
planes,  developed  from  such  Leviathans 
of  the  Air  as  the  multi-ton  Consolidated 
Vultce  Liberator  Express,  will  fly  the 
global  skyways.  Unking  once-distant 
nations  together  in  peacetime  trade  and 
nsutual  understanding. 


ItiLtANT  nqvspoEioAo/  fraiifr  SfNTINfl  '"flying  Jmng* 


NEW  BUSINESS 


Time  Is  Ripe  to  Plant 
Garden  Advertising 


By  Frcmk  E.  Fehlman 


IN  the  January  20,  1945  issue  of 

Education  for  Victory  was  an 
article  “Education  and  Medicine 
Can  Improve  the  Health  of  the 
Nation,"  by  Col.  Leonard  G. 
Rowntree  of  the  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  system.  Accompanying  this 
very  interesting  article  was  a 
table  showing  the  principal 
causes  of  rejection  of  4.458,000 
registrants  for  our  armed  forces 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  37 — 
17.1%  because  of  mental  dis¬ 
eases;  13.9%  for  mental  defici¬ 
ency;  10.5%  for  manifestly  dis¬ 
qualifying  defects;  59%  for  phy¬ 
sical  defects,  and  1.5%  for  non¬ 
medical  reasons. 

Under  physical  defects,  27  dif¬ 
ferent  diseases  and  weaknesses 
were  tabulated  which  accounted 
for  59%  of  the  rejections.  You 
don’t  have  to  be  a  medical  au¬ 
thority  or  dietitian  to  learn 
quickly  that  a  very  high  per¬ 
centage  of  Americans  know  very 
little  about  diet  or  how  to  main¬ 
tain  reasonably  good  health  dur¬ 
ing  normal  times.  Now  that  we 
are  facing  real  food  shortages, 
all  of  us  must  revise  our  ideas 
about  what  we  are  going  to  eat 
and  what  substitutes  we  can 
grow  in  our  own  gardens. 

What  to  Plant 

In  1942,  millions  of  families 
planted  Victory  Gardens.  Some 
were  successful,  but  many  were 
total  losses. 

In  1943  and  1944,  millions  of 
families  harvested  enough  beans, 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  peas,  onions 
and  potatoes  to  keep  them  well 
supplied  during  the  winter. 
What  will  Americans  plant  this 
year?  What  should  they  plant 
to  give  them  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  for  meal  planning  next 
winter? 

One  of  our  friends  in  the  seed 
business  says  the  following  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  grown  almost  any¬ 
where  ia  the  U.  S. :  corn,  peas, 
beans  (white  or  lima),  cabbage, 
tomatoes,  onions,  potatoes  and 
beets.  The  cabbage,  onions  and 
potatoes,  if  properly  stored,  will 
keep  for  many  months.  The 
other  vegetables  should  be 
canned.  These  eight  basic  foods 
give  the  average  person  more 
than  half  of  all  the  calories 
needed  each  day. 

Served  with  milk,  fish,  eggs, 
fowl  and  an  occasional  meat 
dish,  plus  canned  fruits  or  fresh 
fruits,  a  healthful  diet  may,  be 
established;  and,  if  the  gardener 
grows  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
eight  basic  vegetables,  he  can 
not  only  cut  his  next  winter’s 
food  bill  from  10%  to  as  much  as 
40%,  but  he  will  not  have  to 
worry  about  shortages. 

National  publicity  is  now  go¬ 
ing  out  from  Washington.  Mag¬ 
azines  are  full  of  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  about  gardening;  but, 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  logical 
medium  for  selling  the  readers 
of  your  paper  the  importance  of 


growing  lots  of  vegetables  this 
year,  is  right  in  the  laps  of 
your  advertising  solicitors. 

Editorial  support  is  needed. 
Your  files  are  probably  full  of 
government  information  about 
gardening.  Your  local  seed  store 
and  greenhouse  know  what  can 
be  planted  and  grown  success¬ 
fully.  If  you  have  a  local  gar¬ 
dening  club,  sell  it  the  idea  of 
giving  your  editor  daily  releases 
about  what  to  plant  and  when, 
and  how  to  cultivate  the  vege¬ 
tables  listed. 

Sell  a  campaign  to  all  the  seed 
stores  in  town.  If  they  can  af¬ 
ford  only  one  inch  a  day  six 
days  a  week,  have  them  list  four 
or  five  seeds  or  plants  with 
prices.  If  possible,  set  aside 
some  spot  in  your  local  news 
section  and  run  the  seed  ads  in 
the  same  spot  every  day.  Gar¬ 
dening  is  news — big  news  this 
year. 

How  to  Get  Information 


Bureau  Mailing  Cards 

Newspaper  terminology 
translated  into  retailers'  selling 
language  provides  the  theme 
for  the  latest  series  of  mailing 
cards  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
for  its  member  newspapers' 
use.  The  four  cards,  33rd  to 
36th  inclusive  in  the  campaign, 
are  designed  to  sell  retailers 
on  the  value  to  them  of  manu¬ 
facturers'  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers. 

By-line,  Circulation.  Banner 
and  Pix  are  the  words  used 
and  application  of  eoch  to  both 
the  newspaper  and  the  retailer 
is  explained  on  the  bright-col¬ 
ored  cards  and  accompanied 
by  descriptive  illustrations. 

More  than  800,000  of  the 
cards  have  already  been  used 
in  the  effort  which  is  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion. 


One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  get 
a  lot  of  good  information — ^for 
free — about  gardening  problems 
is  to  buy  a  farm  paper  or  garden 
magazine  and  write  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  who  sell  seeds 
and  plants.  Forty  cents  in  pos¬ 
tage  will  give  you  enough  ma¬ 
terial  to  write  a  dozen  cam¬ 
paigns.  Do  this  today.  Time 
is  short. 

From  what  we  have  read  in 
“Food”  (published  in  1944  by 
Alfred  A.  Knopf)  and  our  daily 
contacts  with  one  of  the  largest 
food  advertisers  in  America,  we 
believe  Americans  are  going  to 
have  to  tighten  their  belts  for 
several  years  and  learn  how  to 
revamp  their  daily  menus  if 
they  are  to  save  money  and  also 
give  their  families  healthful, 
nourishing  meals.  At  least  20,- 
000,000  American  families  could, 
if  they  wished,  grow  all  of  the 
basic  vegetables  needed  for  their 
families  next  winter.  The  ground 
is  there,  the  moisture  and  the 
seeds  are  available.  It’s  just  a 
question  of  turning  loose  a  bar¬ 
rage  of  local  advertising  that  fits 
your  own  community. 

( No.  129  in  a  series) 


Business  Paper  Prizes 

Winner  of  the  third  annual 
business  paper  advertising  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Business  Papers,  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  Industrial  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clinic  of  the  Industrial 
Advertisers  Association  of  New 
York  recently,  are:  Industrial: 
Honor  Award  to  Hercules  Pow¬ 
der  Co.,  cellulose  products  de¬ 
partment.  Merchandising:  Frig- 
idaire  division  of  (]ieneral  Motors 
Corp.  Second  places  went  to: 
Motor  Products  Corp.;  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co.;  Edward  Valve  & 
Manufacturing  Co.;  Carnegie-Ill- 
inois  Steel  Corp.;  National  Lead 
Co.;  Fostoria  Glass  Co. 


Auto  Parts  Distributor 
In  Year-Round  Drive 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  2 — 
“Should  an  automotive  distrib¬ 
utor  advertise?” 

The  answer  is  given  by  Mills- 
Morris  Co.  of  Memphis,  with 
branches  in  Nashville,  Union 
City,  Milan,  Tenn..  and  Green¬ 
ville,  Miss.,  with  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  52'week  newspaper 
campaign  in  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal.  '^e  copy  will  feature  na¬ 
tionally-known  and  nationally- 
advertised  products. 

The  newspaper  ads  are  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  direct-by-mail  pro¬ 
gram  conducted  by  this  25-year- 
old  distributor  of  automotive 
equipment,  it  is  announced  by 
Lm  R.  Jalenak,  manager  of  the 
Trade  Extension  Bureau  of  the 
company.  Jalenak,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item  and  has 
been  with  the  Memphis  firm 
since  Dec.  1,  says  he  believes 
Mills-Morris  is  the  only  automo¬ 
tive  distributor  in  the  country 
running  a  52-week  newspaper 
schedule. 

Use  of  the  company’s  “First  in 
Service”  slogan  is  featured  in  all 
advertising  copy.  Courteous  and 
prompt  service  of  the  counter¬ 
men  is  emphasized. 

Mills-Morris  Co.  believes  an 
automotive  distributor  should 
advertise.  It  has  taken  the  initia¬ 
tive.  It  believes  “It  pays  to 
advertise.” 


Hinks  Pictures 
British  Ads 
In  Wartime 


William  Hinks,  manager  olfc 
London  office  of  J.  WtH* 
Thompson,  in  the  United  Sbjg 
for  the  first  time  in  six  yiM 
summed  up  British  wartime^ 
immediate  post-war  adverts 
problems  as  “dependent 
the  paper  bottleneck." 

“In  Britain  today,"  he 
“the  newspaper  advertising? 
age  is  only  about  25  toM%  g 
its  pre-war  total.  Newspifgi 
most  of  which  have  beeneda 
four  pages,  are  permitted  to  b  j 
vote  no  more  than  45%  nt 
space  to  advertising  matte." 

“Looking  at  a  British  nna 
paper  one  sees  a  great  deil  g 
government  advertising,"  lh 
Hinks  said.  "The  govenamt 
of  course,  pays  for  iti  om  b 
vertising  and  receives  first  c» 
sideration  in  regard  to  spasa’ 

Most  of  the  government  b 
vertising  is  prepared  by  a  pM 
of  agencies,  he  added.  Fora- 
ample,  J.  Walter  Thooga 
works  with  three  others  fteitii 
prepare  the  messages  for  Iki 
Ministry  of  Food.  The  ads  ai 
directed  to  telling  persons  kii 
to  use  the  powdered  egfa  b 
clarify  a  question  about  the  tat 
situation,  or  to  give  simiteb 
formation. 

Not  all  advertisers  can  adte 
tise  on  a  national  scale,  Ife 
Hinks  stated.  To  eliminali» 
necessary  transportation  mmt 
facturers  have  been  "zonei"« 
restricted  to  a  territory  neans 
their  factory.  Kellogg's,  fores- 
ample,  can  distribute  and  adsr 
tise  its  cereal  only  in  the  noilb- 
em  section;  another  cenil 
manufacturer  only  in  the  m- 
tral,  and  so  on. 

“I  would  like  to  tell  newga- 
per  persons,”  Mr.  Hinks  adM. 
“that  throughout  the  war  3f«n 
British  newspapers  have  doM  i 
magnificent  job.  They’re  » 
ried  on  splendidly  in  the  nib 
of  bombings  and  in  spite  d 
many  very  severe  limitathi||{ 
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Raises  Ad  Rates 

With  the  April  1  issuance  of 
its  rate  card,  the  Atlanta  ( Ga. ) 
Constitution  has  announced  that 
its  daily  national  rate  has  been 
increased  from  28  to  30  cents 
per  agate  line  and  its  Sunday 
rate  from  32  to  35  cents,  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  1945. 


C  LINE  SVSTIK 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO 


50  Years  Old 

TTie  Port  Washington  (W 
Herald,  observed  the  50th  u# 
versary  of  its  founding  by  W.  a 
Krause,  editor  and  pubUM 
April  1. 


Clifioqo  211  Writ  Woi 
Nr~  York  220  to\l  -i; 
s.if.  M  Not  I  I 


IDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  7.  tK> 


Aemt  news  photo  shows  GMC 
“ Duets  "braving  enemy  fire  to 
get  supplies  to  Amio  beachhead. 

GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 
GENERAL  MOTORS 


ilMlC  Of  COMMfRCIAl  OMC  TRUCKS  AND  OM  COACHES  .  .  .  VO'UME  PRODUCER  OF  GMC  ARMY  TRUCKS  AND  AMPHIBIAN  ’‘DUCKS'* 


>B>T0R  a  PUILISHER  f*r  April  7.  ms 


Through  Three  Invasions 


\  From  an  east  coast  port  comes  the  remarkable  story  of 
I  ^  y  the  men  of  the  crack  1006th  Seabees  who,  along  with 
\  their  fleet  of  GMC  amphibious  "Ducks,”  served  through 

the  thick  of  three  invasions  in  the  flaming  European  theater. 
Receiving  their  "Ducks”  early  in  1943,  they  first  took  them  into 
action  at  Sicily.  Next  came  the  Italian  campaign  with  bitter  beach- 
head  battles  at  Salerno  and  Anzio.  The  1006th  used  their  "Ducks” 
to  maneuver  pontoon  causeways  into  position  between  boat  and 
beach  at  Salerno.  At  Anzio,  using  the  same  sturdy  vehicles,  veter¬ 
ans  of  the  1006th  aided  another  crack  Seabee  outfit  (the  S79th)  in 
driving  off  enemy  bombers  with  heavy  machine  gun  fire.  Then,  came 
the  Normandy  invasion  and  the  toughest  test  of  all.  On  D-day 
plus  one,  and  for  weeks  thereafter,  these  Seabees  and  their  seagoing 
trucks  performed  a  Variety  of  vital  missions,  ashore  and  afloat. 

In  the  words  of  the  war  reporter  who  got  this  unusual  story  first¬ 
hand  .  .  .  "These  GMC  ’Ducks’  were  bombed  and  strafed,  beaten 
by  heavy  seas,  bounced  over  rough  roads,  and  they  are  still  going 
strong  with  another  detachment  of  our  building-fighting  Navy  men.” 


RADIO 


Home-Town  Publishers 
Vary  in  Radio  Views 


By  J«rry  Wctlker 

MAIL  from  Georgia,  Kansas 
and  California  this  week 
proved  that  all  the  talking  and 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  news- 
papers-and-radio  isn’t  confined 
to  the  plush  carpet  zone  in  the 
publishers'  and  broadcasters’ 
citadels  of  the  large  cities,  and 
there’s  still  more  than  one  slant 
on  the  subject. 

Contrastihg  viewpoints  were 
evident  in  the  notations  which 
two  publishers  attached  to  an 
EDmm  k  PuBusim  question¬ 
naire,  which  made  no  attempt  to 
sound  out  attitudes  on  radio, 
and  in  a  speech  by  a  publisher 
before  a  journalism  class. 

Jack  Williams,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Waycross  (Ge.) 
Journal-Herald,  typed  this  note; 
‘1  think  Eorroa  &  Publisher  has 
been  doing  a  wonderful  job  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  Hope  you  will  be 
able  to  do  more  to  bring  the 
newspapers  and  radio  closer  to¬ 
gether.  I  have  in  my  limited 
way  been  working  along  this 
line  for  years,  ever  since  I  ac¬ 
quired  a  radio  station.  I  think 
the  interests  of  the  newspaper 
and  radio  are  much  closer  than 
many  publishers  think.” 

Eight  years  ago.  the  Journal- 
Herald,  then  a  80-year-old  af¬ 
ternoon  and  Sunday  paper, 
bought  Station  WAYX,  a  250- 
watter.  Now  the  two  are  pro¬ 
moted  in  one  breath:  The  fire¬ 
side  favorites  of  thousands  of 
fans.  Local  civic  clubs  see  to  it 
that  the  Journal-Herald  is  de¬ 
livered  to  every  barber  ^op 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of 
Waycross,  accounting  in  part  for 
the  slogan;  “The  paper  with 
6,750  subscribers  and  30,000 
readers.” 

'Stick  to  Knitthig' 

When  it  comes  to  radio,  H.  A. 
(Hub)  Meyer,  publisher  of  the 
Independence  (Kan.)  Reporter, 
and  president  of  the  Kansas 
Press  Association,  talks  a  dif¬ 
ferent  language  while  analyzing 
the  worth  and  function  of  a 
home-town  newspaper.  In  a 
talk  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
Meyer  told  students  and  teachers 
that  post-war  competition  from 
FM  radio  and  television  will  riot 
affect  newspapers  seriously  “if 

gublishers  stick  to  their  knitting 
y  printing  the  news  accurately 
and  courageously  and  by  promot¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  advertising  medium.” 

Asking  if  it  isn’t  pretty  ob¬ 
vious  that  FM  broadcasting  will, 
in  effect,  turn  radio  upon  itself 
as  its  own  principal  competitor, 
Meyer  concluded:  “Many  news¬ 
paper  publishers  who  are  think¬ 
ing  seriously  of  risking  money 
in  their  own  FM  station  would 
be  wiser  if  they  planned  to  de¬ 
velop  their  newspapers,  instead.” 

Radio  has  outgrown  its  ama¬ 
teur  days,  he  continued,  and  the 
new  owners  of  FM  stations  will 
find  that  they  must  compete 


with  the  “big  time”  stations.  The 
field  of  radio  is  primarily  enter¬ 
tainment,  in  his  view,  and  “local 
programs  and  amateur  enter¬ 
tainers  won’t  win  listeners  for 
the  local  stations,  no  matter  how 
clearly  FM  brings  in  the  pro¬ 
grams.” 

He  sees  television  as  “tremen¬ 
dously  effective”  as  an  enter¬ 
tainment  medium  and  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  certain  types  of  adver¬ 
tising  than  is  oMinary  radio, 
but  there  are  two  factors:  1,  the 
effective  broadcasting  time  of 
television  is  limited  to  about 
four  hours  a  day — from  7  to  11 
p.m.  —  because  the  housewife 
isn’t  going  to  park  in  front  of 
the  radio  all  day  to  watch  a 
program  (if  she  does  the  Old 
Man  will  throw  the  radio  out), 
and,  2,  television,  if  effective, 
will  nullify  other  radio  programs 
broadcast  during  the  same  hours. 

Radio  Own  Rival 

“Again,”  Meyer  reasons,  “we 
have  the  picture  of  radio  com¬ 
peting  with  itself,  not  with 
newspapers.” 

He  would  have  publisher^  im¬ 
prove  the  newspapers  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  by  content, 
typographical  appearance,  and 
better  circulation  methods.  He 
stressed;  “Publishers  must  learn 
to  sell  their  own  product,  locally 
and  nationally,  and  they  must 
realize  that  they  are  producing 
a  service,  not  ‘selling  white 
space.’  ” 

Men  who  are  planning  tele¬ 
vision  for  the  post-war  home  re¬ 
ply  to  Meyer’s  first  point  partly 
with  a  hint  that  engineers  al¬ 
ready  have  perfected  the  so- 
called  daylight  screen  which 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
darkening  the  room  for  a  video 
show.  The  possibility  that  tele¬ 
vision  might  crowd  ordinary 
broadcasting  out  of  the  picture 
is  not  considered  by  these  same 
planners  a  very  formidable  ar¬ 
gument  against  publishers  tak¬ 
ing  a  personal  hand  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  new  art  which 
is  much  more  akin  to  newspa- 
pering  than  AM  radio.  And  FM 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  tele¬ 
vision  and  facsimile. 

Also  in  a  notation  on  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  Percy  Evans  of  the 
Escondido  (Cal.)  Times-Advo- 
cate,  took  occasion  to  raise  the 
issue  of  radio  program  publicity, 
saying:  “In  a  speech  before  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  in  Los  Angeles 
about  20  years  ago,  I  warned  that 
radio  would  be  taking  at  least 
33V^%  of  the  national  business 
if  newspapers  continued  to  daily 
advertise  the  programs  and 
stunts  of  radio.  I  advised 
against  publishing  radio  pro¬ 
grams  and,  to  this  day,  I  do  not 
publish  them  at  all,  except  as 
paid  advertising,  so  marked  to 
show  that  the  newspapers  are 


really  the  actual  means  of  let-  i 
ting  the  people  know.”  i 

It  was  purely  coincidental  that 
the  National  Broadcasting  Com-  , 
pany  got  out  a  promotional  let-  , 
ter  in  which  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading 
was  used,  in  four  instances,  to 
prove  that  radio  readership  is 
impressive.  .  .  .  “More  women 
read  radio  news  or  programs 
than  a  lead  story  of  the  first 
news  of  the  invasion  of  Leyte.” 
It’s  hard  to  believe,  said  NBC, 
but  it’s  true — as  shown  by  a 
scientific  survey. 

AM,  Video  and  FM  Notes 

THE  radio  industry  is  buzzing 

with  comment  on  how  “tough” 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  become  since 
Paul  Porter,  former  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  assumed  the  chairman¬ 
ship.  One  recent  example  wide¬ 
ly  quoted  is  the  revocation  of  the 
license  held  by  Station  WOKO 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  concealing 
ownershin  of  stock  by  a  net¬ 
work  official.  The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  Gannett  daily 
which  owns  a  quarter  interest  in 
the  station,  has  made  a  bid  for 
the  license.  .  .  .  The  FCC  also 
has  let  it  be  known  it  will  call 
on  broadcasters,  adyertisers  and 
others  to  reveal  just  how  they 
exoect  to  finance  television.  .  .  . 
WLW  in  Cincinnati  will  hence¬ 
forth  give  the  latest  major  news 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
then  follow  with  commercials. 

.  .  .  KGW  at  Portland,  Ore.  is 
going  all  the  way,  eliminating 
sales  plugs  entirely  from  local 
newscasts.  .  . .  WGN,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  station,  is  prepared  to 
cancel  all  commercial  programs 
on  V-E  Day  and  present  pro¬ 
grams  of  thankfulness  and 
thanksgiving.  .  .  .  Acme  News- 
pictures,  Inc.  has  asked  the  FCC 
for  authority  to  operate  an  ex¬ 
perimental  station  for  the  fac¬ 
simile  transmission  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  documents,  such  as 
evidence  at  court  trials.  The 
transmitter  would  be  located  at 
Rocky  River,  O.  .  .  ,  Through 
formation  of  a  $2,000,000  cor¬ 
poration,  electronic  scientists  of 
International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation  will  be 
grouped  in  a  world-wide  organi¬ 
zation  known  as  International 
Telecommunication  Laborato¬ 
ries,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in 
the  U.  S.,  where  research  will  be 
conducted  in  radio  fields.  . 

■  I 

KFI  Explains  Policy 
On  Commentator  Ban 

Los  Angeles,  April  4 — In  re¬ 
ply  to  criticism  from  several 
quarters.  Radio  Station  KFI  has 
issued  a  statement  explaining  its 
policy  of  banning  sponsored 
commentators. 

The  statement  said,  in  part: 

“Many  commentators  delib¬ 
erately  make  controversial  is¬ 
sues  out  of  factual  news  stories. 
By  stirring  up  controversy,  or 
making  attacks  on  prominent  in¬ 
dividuals,  they  seek  to  develop 
an  audience  for  themselves. 
There  is  an  important  place  in 
radio  broadcasting  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  controversial  issues,  but 
when  such  issues  are  aired,  it 
should  be  done  fairly,  factually 
and  as  impartially  as  possible. 


Survey  Shogil^ 
Radio  Getting 
Bigger  Play 

Chicago,  April  2— An  iaoMk 
in  space  allotted  to  radia  S 
ings  is  revealed  in  a  wZ 
made  by  the  National  Broafae 
ing  Company’s  Central  DhSZ 
press  department  of  nmniii 
In  22  states. 

A  majority  of  the  400  piM 
checked  in  the  survty  Me 
little  or  no  change  in  their  nZ 
setups  in  the  last  year,  it  m 
stated.  However,  where  cImm 
were  made,  most  of  these  ejn 
toward  increased  space. 

One  of  the  heaviest  laaa 
was  In  the  Shreveport  (U.) 
Times,  which  cut  a  half  pan  g 
daily  radio  material  to  iS5L 
only  and  dropped  one  oTSt 
pages  in  its  Sunday  issnta  1W 
Detroit  Times  elimlnatsi  Hi 
Sunday  column  and  the  OiMt 
News  no  longer  runs  hlsMigt^ 
Both  continue  to  carry  Umm 
The  Battle  Creek  (SUch.)  fr 
quirer  and  News  also  has  shM 
nated  its  gossip  column. 

It  was  pointed  out,  hoMf* 
that  the  Detroit  News,  iwi 
the  survey  was  complelsd,  ki 
resumed  publication  of  a  drih 
column  and  Is  also  nmniM 
highlights.  The  New  Ortam 
Times-Plcayune  has  redneif  tti 
radio  ^ace  and  the  MssoaCk 
( la. )  Globe-Gazette  has  cot  iti 
radio  material  33%. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  ml 
Chicago  Tribune  have  reiaiWed 
daily  gossip  columns,  it  vh 
stated.  Other  Illinois 
which  have  added  daily  cotunmi 
include  Joliet  Herald- Hen, 
Springfield  State  Register,  Ml 
Vernon  Register  -  News  snd 
Dixon  Evening  Telegraph. 

Two  Fort  Worth  papers— Skr 
Telegram  and  Press— htw 
added  daily  columns.  Othe 
notable  increases  were  in  ke 
Birmingham  News  and  MoMt 
( Ala. )  Press-Register.  The  for 
mer  has  doubl^  its  daily  col¬ 
umn  space  and  the  Mobile  pivct 
has  added  a  Sunday  column  tid 
has  doubled  the  space  derotod 
to  station  listings.  In  Michifin. 
the  Adrian  Daily  Telegram  hat 
given  a  50%  increase  to  its  list¬ 
ings  and  the  St.  Joseph  Herald- 
Press  is  carrying  six  tima  the 
amount  of  highlight  listisfi 
of  a  year  ago. 
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RCA  Labocatoriet  model  with  an  18  by  24-inch  screen  showing  how  Bob  Hope  may  appear  on  fatore  home  television. 


Kqw  Proj9€tiot9  Taievision-Bob  HopmiB  fa€9^blg  at  Ufa 


Can  you  picture  Bob  Hope  on  television 
. . .  seeing  his  face  big  as  /i/c— right  in  your 
own  living  room? 

Well,  you  will— for  now,  thanks  to  RCA 
research,  all  limitations  on  the  size  of  home 
television  screens  have  been  removed. 

RCA  Projection  Television  sets  can  have 
18  by  24-inch  pictures,  or  for  that  matter, 
pictures  as  large  as  the  screen  in  a  "movie” 
theater! 

When  you  tune  in  an  NBC  television 
broadcast  you’ll  almost  think  the  actors  are 
in  the  same  room  with  you— and  trust  NBC, 
America’s  No.  1  network  in  sotmd  broad¬ 
casting,  to  bring  you  the  best  in  television 
entertainment. 


pensive  plastic,  is  8  times  as  eflScient  for  the 
purpose  as  the  finest  optical  lens. 

When  you  buy  an  RCA  radio,  phono¬ 
graph  or  television  receiver— or  any  other 
RCA  product— you  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  latest  research  development  of  RCA 
Laboratories.  It  is  this  plus  value  which  is 
your  assurance  of  lasting  satisfaction. 

The  widespread  public  recognition  of 
this  plus  value  has  given  to  RCA  world 
leadership  in  the  radio,  phonograph,  televi¬ 
sion  and  electronic  art. 


ft" 


Dr.  D.  W.  Ipstsin  with  a  projection 
television  tube,  reflector  and  lens 
unit.  Here  the  image  on  the  end  of 
the  tube  hits  the  reflector,  is  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  lens,  projected  to  the 
screen,  then  enlarged  . .  .  making 
possible  larger  and  clearer  televi¬ 
sion  than  ever  before. 


RADIO  eORRORATlOH  of  AMBRieA 


This  revolutionary  improvement  was 
achieved  in  RCA  Lahoratories  by  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  entirely  new  reflector  and  lens, 
fltown  in  phantom  above.  'This  lens,  of  inex- 
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Editors  Value  Science 
News— Jane  Stafford 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

TOP  EXECUTIVES  of  news¬ 
paper!  nowaday!  show  in  gen¬ 
eral  “much  greater  appreciation 

ofscianceas  _ 

good  new!  !tory 
and  feature  nu- 
terial,”  believe! 

Jane  Stafford, 
whose  term  with 
the  only  syndi¬ 
cate  specializing 
in  that  field. 

SciBNCi  Saavicx, 
has  spanned  17 
of  its  M  years  of 
existence. 

‘T^eir  appre-  Stofiord 
elation  has 
grown  with  the 
attitude  of  scientists,”  she  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  on  the  basis 
of  wide  acquaintance  with  edi¬ 
tors  handling  SS  releases.  “Of 
course  there’s  still  room  for 
growth;  the  viewpoint  at  the  top 
hasn't  always  filtered  down  to 
city  editors  and  wire  editors.” 

We  found  her  at  her  office  in 
Science  Service.  Washington, 
and  when  she  explained  enUiusi- 
astically,  “This  firm  was  started 
to  popularize  science  and  over¬ 
come  the  impression  that  scien¬ 
tists  are  long-bearded  strange 
men,”  we  thou^t  how  well  she 
impersonated  this  unbearded  at¬ 
titude  toward  science — gracious 
and  charming,  and  deceptively 
fragile-looking  opposite  a  wail¬ 
ful  of  medical  and  scientific 
tomes. 

Future  of  Science  Writing 

The  only  woman  to  specialize 
nationally  in  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  of  medical  subjects.  Miss 
Stafford  has  spanned  in  her 
writing  a  triple  education  de¬ 
velopment:  of  editors  in  hand¬ 
ling  science  accurately  rather 
than  sensationally;  of  scientists 
in  learning  that  their  work  can 
be  news  and  can  be  carefully  re¬ 
ported,  and  of  the  public  in  red¬ 
ing  and  understanding  scientific 
facts. 

“I  do  believe,”  declared  Miss 
Stafford — and  some  syndicate  di¬ 
rectors  we  have  talked  to  have 
said  the  same — “that  the  read¬ 
ing  public  would  like  to  see 
more  stories  on  science  in  the 
newspapers.  I  think  the  public 
is  much  more  awake  to  science 
than  in  the  ’20’s” — she  joined 
SS  in  1928 — “Boys  and  men  have 
tremendous  understanding  of 
technical  terms,  but  you'll  al¬ 
ways  have  a  very  large  group 
of  reiKlers  that  don't  know  scien¬ 
tific  terms.” 

Here  she  smiled;  “You  can 
use  ‘bacteria’,  you  can  use  ‘mi¬ 
crobes’;  you  don’t  always  have 
to  call  them  ‘germs’.” 

We’d  like  to  headline  this 
piece  at  this  point  by  telling 
how  Jane  Stafford  discovered 
some  great  scientist  and  pub¬ 
lished  his  findings  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  world — ^but  even 
if  she  had,  it  wouldn’t  be  sig¬ 
nificant.  Her  contribution  has 


been  a  remarkably  accurate  and 
consistent  job  of  interpreting 
the  significance  of  steps — usually 
small — in  medical  progress  to  a 
public  aware  chiefly  M  kill  or 
cure.  And  she  extracts  the  in¬ 
formation  for  her  regular  col¬ 
umn  and  numerous  features  from 
professional  journals,  conven¬ 
tions  and  exhibits,  conversations 
and  sometimes  the  scientist  in 
his  own  laboratory. 

Much  less  frequently  she  runs 
into  a  real  medical  leader  while 
pursuing  another  story — as  when 
she  was  at  the  hospital  at  the 
right  time  to  accompany  the 
whole  staff  into  the  operating 
theater  for  the  delivery  of  two< 
perfect  babies  from  a  double 
uterus  —  an  event  to  stir  the 
medical  imagination,  and  Jane 
Stafford’s. 

“Writing  (the  ordinary)  stuff 
is  quite  something,”  she  ad¬ 
mitted.  “You  have  to  break  it 
down  for  your  readers.” 

Then  in  describing  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  taking  a  science  re¬ 
porter  off  a  police  beat  or  even 
developing  good  coverage  from 
an  interested  writer.  Miss  Staf¬ 
ford  unconsciously  revealed  the 
problems  of  her  own  task. 

She  herself  had  some  scien¬ 
tific  background  and  writing  ex¬ 
perience  when  she  joined  ^  in 
1928.  Graduating  with  a  B.A. 
and  all  the  scientific  courses 
Smith  College  offered,  she 
worked  for  a  laboratory  in  Evan¬ 
ston,  Ill.  “I  started  out  with 
the  idea  I  was  going  to  be  a 
chemist,”  ^e  said.  “It  got  pretty 
tedious  after  I’d  learned  to  do 
all  the  tests.” 

“Since  I  was  that  high,”  indi¬ 
cating  about  a  yard,  “I  had  the 
idea  I  was  going  to  be  an  au¬ 
thor.  I  had  no  idea  what  that 
meant.”  She  was  on  the  Hygeia 
magazine  staff  in  Chicago  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  then 
moved  with  her  family  to  Balti¬ 
more.  “I  thought  there  might 
be  a  job  at  Science  Service.  So 
I  walked  in  and  struck  it  lucky. 
I  didn’t  know  whether  I  could 
do  this  sort  of  work — ^but  I’m 
still  here.”  Her  brother,  by  the 
way,  is  a  doctor. 

Background  Helps 

But  about  that  ex-police  re¬ 
porter:  “In  one  sense  he  can 
be  a  good  science  reporter,  but 
he  won’t  know  when  he’s  not 
being  accurate.  Every  other 
word  will  be  one  he  hasn’t  heard 
before,  and  it’s  tedious  to  keep 
looking  up  words.  The  familiar 
words  also  would  not  mean  the 
same.  In  a  laboratory  he  could 
report  the  actions  of  the  scien¬ 
tist,  but  he  wouldn’t  know  what 
was  going  on  except  what  the 
scientist  told  him. 

“Some  background  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  a  tremendous  advantage, 
though  perhaps  not  essential.  I 
found  it  plenty  difficult  to  do 
this  job  when  I  started,  with  the 
advantage  of  knowing  some  of 


Stubby  Stout  and  Friend 

the  terms,  having  read  case  his¬ 
tories  and  charts  and  knowing 
what  certain  sets  of  symptoms 
looked  like  when  I  saw  them  in 
the  hospital  bed.” 

But  even  with  the  background 
(here  she  was  very  emphatic) 
the  reporter  may  lack  the  scien¬ 
tific  viewpoint  based  on:  the 
way  the  scientist  works,  slowly, 
step  by  step,  testing  at  every 
point,  drawing  conclusions  not 
on  evidence  but  on  incontro¬ 
vertible  evidence;  the  worker’s 
dislil^e  of  sensationalism  and 
consequent  popular  misuse  of 
discoveries  (Miss  Stafford  has 
currently  been  warning  against 
waste  of  penicillin  and  its  in¬ 
discriminate  use),  and  the  scien¬ 
tist’s  desire  to  check  a  story  and 
perhaps  insist  on  inclusions  or 
omissions  the  reporter  does  not 
favor. 

“The  scientist  must  have  ac¬ 
curacy  in  his  own  work.”  she 
said,  “and  he  is  impatient  with 
inaccuracy  in  reporting  it.” 

Chuckle  While  He  Works 

STARRING  a  little  factory 

worker,  AP  Newsfeatures  is 
launching  a  new  daily  comic 
strip  April  30  —  to  meet  that 
growing  demand  for  more  hu¬ 
mor  on  the  comic  pages  in  place 
of  blood  and  thunder,  says 
Charles  Honce,  AP  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

“Stubby  Stout”,  the  title  char¬ 
acter,  is  one  of  the  first  real 
workingmen  to  make  the  syndi¬ 
cated  strips.  Drawn  by  Ernie 
Hager  of  ^n  Francisco,  he  made 
his  first  appearance  shortly  after 
the  start  of  the  war  as  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  West  Coast  shipyard 
house  organs.  During  his  years 
there  he  was  cited  by  WPB  as 
a  morale  builder. 

Hager  gathered  background 
material  for  the  comic  by  work¬ 
ing  in  a  shipyard  himself.  Be¬ 
fore  putting  Stubby  to  work, 
he  had  studied  at  Benson  Poly¬ 
technic  School  and  the  Museum 
Art  School  in  Portland,  Ore., 
spent  several  years  in  freelance 
cartooning  and  worked  for  an 
advertising  firm  on  the  Coast. 
During  this  period  he  drew  a 
cartoon  feature  for  Portland 
papers. 

Rub  Your  Eyes 
A  GOOD  PATTERN  is  worth  re¬ 
peating,  thinks  McClure  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate — if  the  repeat 
is  well  done.  So  MNS  hopes  the 
new  daily  panel  “Bitter  Laff” 
will  repeat  the  success  of  an¬ 
other  mail  gag  feature.  First 
release  will  be  May  7. 

Of  A1  Fagaly,  the  artist,  and 
Harry  Shorten,  gag  man,  Henry 


O.  Mimis,  MNS  assistant  trtw 
urer  and  secretary,  says:  ‘“jw 
youngsters  are  just  two  oi# 
nary  guys — one  with  a  fasih 
pencil,  the  other  with  an  eye  Ik 
what  makes  good  burleaqaiiM- 
terial,  and  both  with  a  Aan- 
ened  sense  of  the  rkHealsw 
The  Bitter  Laff  is  their  first  k 
dependent  try  at  breakli^  iHo 
the  cartoon  field,  although  bsh 
have  been  connected  wtarwi- 
ous  publication  outfits.” 
and  Shorten  will  work  up  iaifki 
from  gags  suggested  by  reafim 

Post  Sales  Director 
FROM  HIS  position  u  mIm 
manager  for  United  Dune 
Syndicate,  Glenn  Adcox  has  jtM 
moved  ostr  (t 
the  gentril 
sales  dlisctor 
spot  at  the  Ithr 
York  PoerSn- 
DicATB,  aeesri- 
ing  to  RobsHM. 
Hall,  generil 
manager  of  tkt 
young  qrak 
cate.  Adcoshii 
worked  viSi 
Hall  at  UR 

from  ISIS  uatil 

Adcox  lie  went  into  tkt 
Army,  Apeil  M, 
1942.  He  received  his  hoastsble 
discharge  Dec.  21,  1944. 

A  grikluate  of  Tulane  Uii- 
versity,  Adcox  was  a  staff  ootr- 
spondent  for  the  MempMi  Cns- 
mercial  Appeal  1930  to  m 
then  joined  the  U.P.  and  msi- 

aged  bureaus  in  Memphis,  New 

Orleans  and  Knoxville,  Tcna 
He  was  first  Southern  Dhridto 
representative  for  UPS,  tha 
Midwestern  1936  to  1942. 

Personeds  and  Notss 

CAS  ADAMS,  who  has  been 
handling  Bob  Considioe'i 
sports  column  “On  the  Line"  to 
King  Features,  next  week  will 
drop  all  publicity  duties  sol 
concentrate  on  the  column.  Hii 
column  was  the  first  of  i 

series  started  recently  in  tht 
Liege  edition  of  Start  si4 

Stripes.  .  .  .  J.  V.  Comtoai, 
KFS  president,  gave  a  luncheon 
April  5  at  Club  21  for  Lt  Daw 
Breger.  cartoonist-creator  of 
“Pvt.  Breger.”  .  .  .  Tom  Stokei 
Ure  columnist  is  in  Frsna 

doing  a  series  on  the  ssrrice 
of  supply.  .  .  .  Western  Nfwr 
PAPER  Union  has  been  rr 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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MAY  NOW  FLY  THE  ATLANTIC 


CIVILIANS 


no  way  changes  the  company’s  status  as 
a  major  contributor  to  the  war  effort. 
Space  still  remains  critical  but  this  new 
condition  opens  up  actual  travel  possi* 
bill  ties. 

American  Export  Airlines  has  flown 
the  Atlantic  day  and  night,  winter  and 
summer,  under  war  conditions  for  ap¬ 
proximately  three  years.  During  this 
period  the  company  has  operated  under 
temporary  certificates — however,  it  has 
made  application  for  permanent  cer¬ 
tificates  covering  far-nung  routes,  as 
shown  by  map. 

The  company  seeks  no  monopoly  in 
its  applications  and  welcomes  com¬ 
petition  in  the  American  way.  Its  rec¬ 
ord  to  date  in  the  international  air 
transportation  field  has  proven  the 
desirability  of  competition  by  American 
flag  operators.  The  company’s  perform¬ 
ance  record,  even  in  the  face  of  difficul¬ 
ties  arising  out  of  the  war,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  yardstick  to  be  used  in  figuring 
rates  for  passengers,  mail  and  cargo,  as 
well  as  for  operating  procedures  and  ac¬ 
tual  dependability  and  speed  of  schedules. 


by  the  war,  or  to  the  resumption  of 
economic  activities  disrupted  by  the  war. 

The  removal  of  military  camouflage  in 


Ready-to-go  travelers 
are  accepted  on  space  available  basis 

After  two  and  one -half  years  in 
,  military  camouflage,  American  Ex¬ 
port  Airlines’  Flying  Aces  have  again 
appeared  in  their  commercial  colors — 
silver,  red  and  blue. 

The  company’s  insignia  now  em¬ 
blazoned  on  the  bow  and  stern  of  these 

Sant  flying  boats  signifies  that  this 
St  ana  dependable  transatlantic  air 
service  is  not  only  available  to: 

1.  Wor  effort  pasfngmrt  who>  as  in  the 
post,  will  travel  on  priority; 

2.  CvBkms  who  do  not  qualify  for  war 
•fort  priority,  but  who,  provided  their 
travel  documents  are  in  order,  may  travel 
if  space  is  available  a  few  hours  before 
departure. 

It  is  hoped  that  further  regulations  will 
be  forthcoming  whereby  we  can  regu¬ 
larly  sell  space  to  commercial  passengers 
whose  missions  contribute  directly  to 
rehabilitation  activities  in  areas  affected 
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Dennis  Dalton  has  resigned 
as  Cleveland  U.P.  bureau  man¬ 
ager  to  Join  the  newsroom  staff 
or  NBC  in  New  York.  Dalton 
worked  for  the  U.P.  also  in 
New  York.  Cincinnati,  Columbus 
and  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


With  The  Colors 


CAPT.  JOHN  M.  TAPERS,  pub- 

lisber-on-leave  of  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  (Fla.)  Democrat,  largest 
afternoon  daily  in  the  area,,  has 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
for  meritorious  service  in  com¬ 
manding  a  military  government 
detachment  in  France.  T%e  cita¬ 
tion  also  mentioned  Capt.  Tapers' 
outstanding  service  in  adminis¬ 
tering  civil  affairs  during  the 
Normandy  invasion  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  first  military  government 
unit  in  Germany. 

Capt,  John  Bouloin  Sweger. 
son  of  Mrs.  R.  L.  Sweger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clearwater  (Fla.) 
Newe,  and  former  sports  writer 
for  the  Jacksonville  Florida 
Timet-Union,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major  on  the 
Italian  front. 

PvT.  Jean  Paul  Barry,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Quebec  L’Evenement,  Sher¬ 
brooke  (Que.)  La  Tribune  and 
Montreal  La  Pretae,  is  back  in 
Canada  after  having  served  wi^ 
the  Canadian  forces  overseas 
since  October,  1941.  He  returned 
with  a  group  of  casualties. 

Pvt,  Milton  B.  Neuss,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Metropolitan 
News  Service.  Irvingtim.  N.  J.. 
reports  to  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  April 
7.  Neuss  was  formerly  with  the 
Netoark  Newt,  Sunday  Call,  Star 
of  the  Scholastic  Sports  Digest. 

Specialist  1/c  Barry  Busch- 
ELL,  formerly  in  the  New  York 
Journal- American  classified  de¬ 
partment.  has  been  directing  the 
Navy  Mzette  printed  at  Pier  92, 
North  River,  New  York,  prior  to 
overseas  assignment. 

Harold  G.  Hubbel,  Jr.,  is  be¬ 
ing  returned  to  the  U.  S.  to  at¬ 
tend  (XS  signal  school  after  17 
months  of  service  with  a  com¬ 
munications  unit  of  the  Chinese 
Combat  Command.  Prior  to  his 
entry  into  the  Army  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1942,  he  was  employed  by 
the  Westchester  County  Publi¬ 
cations,  Yonkers.  N.  Y,,  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  work. 

Capt.  Eva  Best  Simpson,  for¬ 
mer  editorial  assistant  on  the 
New  York  Times  staff,  has  been 
assigned  to  Hawaii  in  charge  of 
a  contingent  of  women  marines. 

Capt.  Arnold  Goldberg,  sports 
editor  of  the  Uniontotvn  (Pa.) 
Standard,  has  been  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  for  bravery  in 
Prance. 

Paul  V.  Harris,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger  reporter  and 
Record  copy  boy,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for 
meritorious  action  in  the  Pacific 
area.  Maj,  James  Laiterty,  of 
U.S.  Aviation  Intelligence,  for¬ 
mer  Record  staff  member,  is 
home  on  furlough.  S/Scr. 
Toughill,  ex-Record  staff  mem¬ 
ber  now  serving  on  a  bomber, 
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has  been  awarded  the  DFC  with 
oak  leaf  clusters.  Thomas  Phe¬ 
lan,  of  the  Record’s  library,  has 
been  called  into  military  service 
and  replaced  by  Lucile  Gourley, 
formerly  of  the  Bulletin’s  library 
staff. 

Charles  Johnson,  formerly  on 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  news 
staff,  now  fighting  with  an  anti¬ 
aircraft  outfit  on  the  Western 
Front,  has  been  promoted  to 
captain.  Cpl.  Gerry  Sollen- 
BERGER  of  the  Bulletin’s  classified 
ad  department  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  for  distinguished 
service  in  the  fighting  prior  to 
crossing  of  the  Rhine. 

Lt.  Harold  M.  Sinclair,  for¬ 
mer  copy  checker  in  the  Detroit 
Press  Press  classified  advertising 
department,  has  been  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  for  eliminating  a 
German  machine-gun  position 
and  capturing  12  prisoners.  He 
was  cited  for  two  acts  of  brav¬ 
ery  in  December. 

Edward  Eber,  former  manager 
of  a  Detroit  Times  branch  sta¬ 
tion.  now  a  navigator  with  the 
AAF  in  Italy,  has  been  promoted 
from  second  to  first  lieutenant. 

Lt.  Verne  Hoptman  (j.c,), 
city  editor  of  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  reports  that  from  his  bat¬ 
tle  station  on  a  destroyer  escort 
he  has  directed  fire  of  guns 
which  have  downed  several 
Zeros. 

Gustave  Pabst,  Jr.,  business 
news  editor  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  on  leave,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  major  to  lieutenant 
colonel  and  assigned  to  the  1;en- 
eral  staff  corps  in  Washington. 
He  was  formerly  in  the  diplo- 
nutie  corps. 

Pvt.  L.  Dale  Gritting,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  nightside  rim  of 
the  Omaha  ( Neb. )  World-Herald 
and  of  the  Lincoln  Journal,  is  on 
the  staff  of  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
Paris.  Lt.  Francis  M.  Morgan, 
former  outstate  carrier  for  the 
World-Herald,  is  commander  of 
a  Belgian  town  about  the  size  of 
Utica.  Neb.,  his  hometown.  He 
is  with  the  Third  Army. 

A.  Charles  Adams,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Guthrie 
( Okla. )  Leader,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  technician  fourth  grade. 
He  is  attached  to  Persian  Gulf 
Command  headquarters  as  staff 
writer  for  the  Army  expedition¬ 
ary  station  in  Teheran. 

S/Sgt.  Vincent  J.  Eletante.  in 
the  city  room  of  the  New  York 
Times  tor  12  years  prior  to  enter¬ 
ing  the  Army  in  January,  1942, 
is  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany. 
He  had  been  missing  since 
Dec.  24. 

Lt.  Lewis  Meyers,  formerly 
with  the  U.P.  bureau  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  returned  from  Iwo  Jima 
this  week,  one  of  200  wounded 
Marines  who  arrived  at  San 
Diego  recently.  He  saw  his 
year-old  daughter,  Karen,  for 
the  first  time. 

Cpl.  Robert  P.  Scripps,  son  of 
tile  late  Robert  Tripps  of  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
was  a  member  of  the  infantry 
patrol  which  penetrated  the 
mountains  100  miles  north  of 
Manila  to  bring  back  to  safety 
four  American  soldiers  landed 
on  Luzon  by  submarine  six 
months  ago  to  perform  sabotage. 
His  younger  brother,  Charles,  is 


an  ensign  in  the  Coast  Guard 
serving  in  the  South  Sea  area. 

Maurice  W.  Castle,  former 
police  reporter  for  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press,  is  home  on  fur¬ 
lough  after  a  two-year  stretch 
in  Egypt  and  India  with  the 
AAF.  He  worked  on  an  Army 
newspaper  in  Egypt. 

Edward  M.  Bell,  an  employe 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s 
composing  room  when  he  went 
into  service,  was  commissioned 
in  the  field  as  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  while  serving  with  armed 
forces  in  Germany.  Enlisted  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor,  he  went  over¬ 
seas  early  in  1942  and  won  his 
bars  for  conspicuous  service 
under  fire. 

Capt.  Lyman  E.  Comey,  for 
many  years  connected  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers, 
has  been  promoted  to  major  at 
Fort  Devens. 

Two  Detroit  Times  reporters 
with  the  Army  overseas  have 
been  promoted  to  lieutenants: 
Hugh  C.  Daly,  serving  in  Ger¬ 
many  with  the  42nd  (Rainbow) 
Divsn.,  and  John  H.  O’Brien, 
serving  with  a  hospital  motor 
ambulance  imit  in  Italy.  Daly 
has  two  sisters,  Margaret  and 
Pat,  working  on  the  Times.  Lt. 
Harold  Schachern,  former  Times 
city  hall  reporter,  while  home 
on  leave  was  served  a  dinner  by 
members  of  the  Detroit  city 
coimcil. 

Lt.  Arthur  B.  Poinieh,  USNR, 
former  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  is  on 
leave  in  Detroit  after  nearly  a 
year  in  the  Pacific  assigned  to 
Air  Combat  Intelligence. 

Linton  Arkles,  Detroit  Times 
reporter  and  rewrite  man,  has 
entered  the  Navy.  He  started 
on  the  Times  10  years  ago  as  a 
copy  boy. 

Cpl.  Richard  Baker,  former 
advertising  artist  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  recently  joined  the 
PRO  staff  of  the  14th  Anti¬ 
aircraft  Artillery  Command. 

Carl  B.  Lewis,  former  as¬ 
sistant  drama  editor  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind. )  Star,  has  been 
promoted  from  second  to  first 
lieutenant  and  awarded  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Star  for  gallantry  in  action 
in  France. 

Pvt.  Paul  N.  Janes,  former 
staff  writer  for  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  AP  and  U.P.,  and  editor  of 
Top  Billings,  Army  publication 
at  Billings  General  Hospital, 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind., 
has  been  transferred  to  the  AAF 
Depot,  Indiana  State  Fair 
Grounds. 

Cpl.  Louis  J.  Rider,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Flora  (Ill.) 
News-Record,  recently  joined  the 
PRO  staff  of  the  14th  Anti¬ 
aircraft  Artillery  Command.  Cpl. 
Rider  is  a  former  employe  of 
the  Olney  (Ill.)  Times  and  the 
Berwyn  (Ill.)  Beacon. 

Lt.  Carl  Otto,  USNR,  former 
editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Rapids 
(Wis.)  Tribune,  has  returned 
home  after  10  months  of  duty 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  he  sailed  some 
90,000  miles  and  crossed  the 
equator  64  times,  serving  with 
the  combat  information  center 
aboard  his  carrier.  He  returned 


to  San  Diego  Mar.  30  Ut 
sea  duty. 

Frank  E.  Dittrich,  Jb,^ 
assistant  advertising  m«. 
the  Fond  du  Lac  ( 
monwealth  Reporter,  Ihi  ^ 
promoted  from  corpo^tB? 
nician  4/g.  Stationed  bUI  ^ 
Army  in  New  Caledonia 
pany  clerk  of  the  statka  W 
pital,  he  started  the  haMu 
newspaper  and  recentl|rii» 
pleted  a  history  of  the  haqiu. 

Sp/1c.  Tom  Bernam^  kne 
Lot  Angeles  Examiner 
front  reporter,  who  was  mega 
in  Holland  when  hit  Imdks 
craft  struck  a  mine,  is  1^41 
Angeles  awaiting  reanlpaHH 
Bernard,  who  wat 
and  Stripes  and  who  latHm 
Navy  representative  oo  Tai 
wears  the  Purple  Heart  sinH 
Lt.  Donald  C.  Dowiiik  Imb 
Examiner  photographer  ia  ha- 
dena,  has  been  awarded  the  Ab 
Medal  and  DFC  for  mertMas 
service  with  the  ATC,  Uk 
China  Divn. 

First  Lt.  Path,  Willuii^  la¬ 
mer  sports  writer  for  the  Tspih 
(Kan.)  Capital,  hat  rained 
after  completing  hit  mUbnii 
navigator  of  a  bomber  opm- 
ing  over  Germany  froas  W 
land. 

Second  Lt.  Tedd  TUht. 
USMC,  former  reporter  oa  tk 
San  Francisco  CTironida,  w 
among  those  wounded  in  the 
fighting  on  Iwo  Jima, 


Wedding  Belli 


JAMES  STAPP  of  the  Lot  At- 
geles  Examiner  Sunday  ded 
to  Edna  Schumann  of  San  1^ 
cisco,  secretly  in  Los  Vegas,  Ner. 
late  in  February. 

Capt.  Andre  Arnoldi,  forma 
member  of  the  editorial  sM  oi 
the  Montreal  La  Presse,  who  hu 
been  overseas  since  1941,  vu 
married  in  Rome  Feb.  26. 

Lee  a.  White,  public  relatiooi 
director  of  the  Detroit  Newt,  to 
Mrs.  Smith  Reavis,  Mar.  17  it 
Washington,  D.  C.  They  will  rr 
side  at  Birmingham,  Mich. 

■ 

Greeley  Biography 

A  biography  of  Horace  Gree 
ley,  to  be  published  by  Henrj 
Holt,  is  being  written  by  Gladys 
Burch,  a  distant  relative  of  the 
famous  editor. 
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•  The  railroad,  like  a  newspaper,  church  and  even 
Main  Street,  is  so  familiar  to  most  people  that 
its  day-by-day  importance  may  be  measured  only 
by  considering  its  absence. 

Just  imagine  a  community  without  rail  service 
for  only  one  month  Hiov/  would  factories  secure 
needed  coal  and  raw  materials.^  How  would 
products  go  to  markets  in  sizable  quantities.’ 
And,  how  much  meal-time  variety  could  a  house¬ 
wife  achieve  if  the  continuous  flow  of  foods  from 


all  over  the  nation  ceased  to  reach  the  com¬ 
munity’s  grocery  stores. 

We,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  fully  realize  how 
much  the  people  in  the  communities  along  our 
1 1,000  miles  of  track  rely  on  uninterrupted  rail 
service  for  personal  comforts,  business  aid  and 
growth  of  community  prosperity.  That  is  why, 
today  as  always,  B  &  O’s  70,000  men  and  women 
strive  to  better  flt  rail  services  to  immediate 
needs . . .  and  to  the  desires  of  tomorrow. 


‘Male  Dorothy  Dix' 
Doubles  as  Quizmaster 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO,  April  4 — Dr.  George 

W.  Crane,  the  double-barreled 
columnist  (“Worry  Ciinic”  and 
“Test  Your 
Horse  Sense” ) 
is  a  combina¬ 
tion  “male  Dor¬ 
othy  Dix”  and 
journalistic  ex¬ 
ponent  ot  the 
daily  quiz  pro- 
gram,  whose 
mail  averages 
more  than  1,000 
letters  daily,  the 
vast  majority  of 
them  beginning 
“Dear  Dr.  Crane  Crone 

— this  is  my 
problem.” 

Dr.  Crane,  a  practical  psy¬ 
chologist,  retains  the  "common 
touch.”  A  visitor  to  his  office 
on  North  Michigan  Ave.,  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  huge  stack  of 
mail,  which  requires  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  two  girls  to  open  and 
sort  each  day.  In  the  inner 
oflSce  is  the  man  who  holds 
five  college  degrees,  including 
an  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  M.D.,  busy 
at  the  Dictaphone,  personally 
answering  much  of  the  mail  he 
receives. 

Columnist  and  Speaker 
Dr.  Crane,  who  writes  six 
columns  a  week  for  one  feature 
— the  “Worry  Clinic.”  which  al¬ 
so  bears  the  alternative  heading, 
“Case  Records  of  a  Psychologist" 
— and  then  does  a  mental  fiip- 
fiop  and  turns  out  seven  quiz 
columns  a  week  for  another 
syndicate  that  handles  his  “Test 
Your  Horse  Sense”  feature,  has 
a  great  capacity  for  work. 

Only  recently  he  gave  up 
teaching  applied  psychology  at 
Northwestern  University.  He 
is  constantly  in  demand  for  lec¬ 
tures.  usually  under  the  auspices 
of  newspapers,  sometimes 
churches,  and  other  times  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  his  present  series  on 
“Sex  Problems  in  Marriage.”  he 
appears  before  separate  groups 
of  men  and  women. 

His  speaking  engagements 
would  virtually  crowd  out  his 
time  for  writing,  if  he  did  not 
adhere  to  a  rigid  program  of 
devoting  two  days  a  week  to 
his  columnar  activities. 

One  day  is  given  over  to  his 
“Worry  Clinic”  feature,  which 
began  as  a  newspaper  column 
under  the  title  “Case  Records 
of  a  Psychologist.”  This  feature 
started  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Hopkins  Syndicate  and 
todav  is  still  handled  by  that 
syndicate,  which  is  owned  by 
Dr.  Crane.  In  addition.  Worry 
Clinic  is  also  sold  to  newspapers 
through  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

“Horse  Sense”  feature  is  han¬ 
dled  by  a  third,  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate.  This  feature  began  a 
few  years  ago  as  a  result  of  a 
special  Sunday  page  spread  in 


the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  Dr. 
Crane  developed  as  a  stunt  to 
appeal  to  the  average  man  and 
woman  with  ampie  practicai  ex¬ 
perience  but  short  on  formal 
education. 

Dr.  Crane,  who  admits  he  is 
a  sort  of  “male  Dorothy  Dix 
and  Mr.  Anthony”  rolled  into 
one  when  he  is  doing  the  Worry 
Clinic  feature,  follows  a  set  pat¬ 
tern  every  week,  covering  what 
he  terms  the  five  basic  fieids 
of  human  interest. 

Covers  Five  Fundamentals 

He  covers  love  and  marriage 
problems  in  two  of  his  six  col- 
unms  weekly,  satisfying  the  love 
interest.  One  column  is  on  busi¬ 
ness  psychology,  which  deals 
with  man’s  interest  in  money 
and  self-preservation.  Another 
colunui  is  devoted  to  child  care, 
tapping  the  parental  urge  in 
people.  Still  another  deals  with 
personality  development,  an¬ 
swering  the  desire  to  be  well 
thought  of;  and  the  fifth  col¬ 
umn  is  on  mental  hygiene,  an¬ 
other  basic  interest  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  man’s  desire  to  be 
healthy. 

By  giving  his  readers  a  di- 
versifi^  menu.  Dr.  Crane  keeps 
the  interest  of  both  men  and  wo¬ 
men  through  his  Worry  Clinic. 
By  the  same  token,  he  strives 
to  keep  a  universal  appeal  in 
his  “Horse  Sense”  questions, 
which  he  says  are  a  lot  harder 
to  dig  up  than  to  answer. 
“Test  Your  Horse  Sense”  is  a 
seven-day  feature  and  covers  a 
wide  range  of  subject  matter. 

“I  try  to  stay  away  from  en¬ 
cyclopedias  as  much  as  possible, 
and  develop  my  questions  from 
practical,  every-day  experiences 
with  which  most  of  my  readers 
are  familiar,”  he  explained. 

While  Dr.  Crane’s  Worry 
Clinic  naturally  draws  the 
heavier  mail,  he  often  gets  in¬ 
teresting  letters  from  “Horse 
Sense”  readers,  who  apparently 
follow  the  daily  quizzes  with  an 
avidness  akin  to  that  of  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  fans. 

One  woman  wrote  him  from 
Iowa,  stating  that  she  had  never 
had  the  benefits  of  education, 
but  had  been  able  to  send  her 
daughter  to  college.  She  added, 
however,  that  she  was  able  to 
“beat”  her  daughter  consistent¬ 
ly  in  the  daily  “Horse  Sense” 
quiz,  indicating  that  Dr.  Crane 
had  apparently  hit  upon  a  for¬ 
mula  to  reach  “the  common 
man.” 

Dr.  Crane  is  a  firm  believer 
that  the  newspaper  is  the  ma¬ 
jor  instrument  in  adult  educa¬ 
tion  today.  “The  newspaper  is 
not  only  the  major  educational 
means  for  the  average  adult,” 
he  said,  “in  many  cases  it  is 
the  exclusive  tutor. 

‘"rhe  daily  newspaper  is  a 
full-course  meal  for  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  who  desires  to  be 
a  well-informed  citizen.”  Dr. 
Crane  believes  editors  are 


missing  a  good  bet  when  they 
sacrifice  features  for  general 
news  in  today’s  tight  wartime 
papers.  “Despite  the  war,  the 
people  are  still  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  themselves,”  he  said, 
in  suggesting  that  editors  retain 
features  with  a  definite  personal 
appeal. 

Coming  back  to  the  1,000  let¬ 
ters  received  each  day.  Dr. 
Crane  said  the  mail  response 
averages  5%  of  the  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  his  column.  Last 
year's  mail  included  letters 
from  more  than  1,000  clergy¬ 
men  and  hundreds  of  educators. 

Approximately  90%  of  those 
who  write  in  want  charts  and 
bulletins  which  Dr.  Crane  has 
written,  covering  various  phases 
of  psychology  and  psychiatry. 
About  10%  of  the  letters  re¬ 
quire  personalized  answers. 

Dr.  (^rane  has  developed  what 
he  calls  the  “clergymen’s  kit” 
which  covers  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  dealing  with  the  mar¬ 
riage  problem.  Another  devel¬ 
opment  is  his  Compliment  Club, 
which  started  in  his  psychology 
classes,  was  passed  on  to  the 
public  through  his  newspaper 
columns,  and  is  now  being 
adopted  by  many  groups  and 
individuals. 

The  Compliment  Club  is  a 
practical  approach  to  the  Bib¬ 
lical  admonition  to  “love  thy 
enemies.”  He  has  suggested  to 
people  who  have  difficulty  in 
making  friends,  or  who  find 
it  “impossible”  to  get  along 
with  fellow-workers,  to  make  a 
conscientious  effort  to  compli¬ 
ment  at  least  three  persons 
daily.  The  more  “difficult”  the 
person  to  be  cultivated,  the 
more  essential  it  is,  he  maintains. 
The  results  attained,  he  says, 
have  been  amazing  to  those  who 
have  followed  such  a  program. 

Dr.  Crane  is  a  Hoosier,  bom 
in  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  He  took  all 
his  college  work  at  Yale  and 
Northwestern  universities. 

No  Arm-Chair  Theorist 

For  five  years  he  was  research 
psychologist  with  the  National 
Research  Council  of  America 
and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  belongs 
to  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  American  Psy¬ 
chological  Association. 

Happily  married  and  the 
father  of  five  youngsters.  Dr. 
Crane  is  no  arm-chair  theorist 
about  love,  marriage  and  child 
problems.  He  is  also  well 
versed  on  modern  personnel 
problems  and  strategy  in  hand¬ 
ling  people.  He  is  especially 
interested  in  psychological  prob¬ 
lems  arising  from  the  war,  as 
reflected  in  the  growing  amount 
of  mail  received  from  men  in 
service,  and  from  wives  of  serv¬ 
ice  men. 

Considering  the  delicacy  with 
which  most  problems  concern¬ 
ing  sex  and  marriage  must  be 
handled,  and  in  view  of  the 
frank  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Crane  treats  such  matters,  it  is 
significant  that  in  10  years  he 
has  received  only  35  complaints 
from  newspaper  readers.  Sum¬ 
ming  it  up,  he  declared,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  that  men  are  more  in- 
clinetl  to  be  prudish  than 
women.” 


Untroubled  Poet 
View  of  O'Brien 
Wins  Contest 

Chicago,  April  2— Unless  th* 
soldier  vote  from  overseas  up¬ 
sets  the  home  front  decision 
“The  Untroubled 
Poet”  photo  of 
Howard  Vincent 
O’Brien,  Chicago 
Daily  News  col¬ 
umnist,  is  the 
winner,  having 
received  the 
most  votes  of 
the  dozen -odd 
pictures  of 
O'Brien  pub- 
lished,  in  which 
the  Daily  News 
asked  its  read-  Nol  a  Caro 
ers  to  choose  the 
one  they  wanted  to  run  in 
his  column,  “All  Things  Con¬ 
sidered.” 

The  race  was  hot  between 
“The  Untroubled  Poet”  and 
“The  Forward-Looking  Citizen" 
according  to  election  clerks’  tal¬ 
lies,  which  were  as  follows: 

“The  Untroubled  Poet”  210 
votes,  "The  Forward  -  Lookins 
Citizen”  191,  “The  H.  V.  Kalten- 
born  O’Brien”  92,  “The  Man 
with  the  Pipe”  64,  “The  Bob 
Hope  O’Brien”  26,  “The  Drama 
Critic”  25,  “The  Boulevardier" 
20,  “The  'Tennis  Player”  18,  the 
original  portrait  which  caused 
all  the  trouble,  13,  “The  Club¬ 
man  O’Brien”  7  and  the  rest  o( 
the  field,  dividing  among 
the  entries,  37  votes,  a  totad  of 
703. 

Following  are  a  few  comments 
from  the  judges  on  the  relative 
popularity  of  some  of  the  en¬ 
tries: 

“A  great  surprise  to  the  wise¬ 
acres  was  the  failure  of  'Hie 
Dumbarton  Woods  O’Brien’ 
photo  to  make  any  kind  of  a 
race.  It  never  got  out  of  the 
timber,  and  wound  up  with  a 
grand  total  of  four  votes. 

“What  swung  the  result  was 
the  stay  -  at  -  home  vote,  house¬ 
wives  sitting  in  their  homes  and 
voting  for  “The  Untroubled  Poet' 
proving  the  determining  factor. 
They  were  strong  enough  to 
overcome  the  powerful  drive  for 
‘The  Forward-Looking  Citizen’ 
staged  by  the  La  Salle  Street 
Brokers  Political  Action  Com¬ 
mittee.” 
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Get  out  the  seed  catalogs... Spviflg! 


Old  Mother  Earth  says,  “Come  on,  dig!” 

All  over  “Our  Town”  backyards  and  fields  arc 
being  worked.  Victory  gardeners  who  were  success¬ 
ful  last  year  are  dishing  out  plenty  of  advice  on 
“The  proper  way  to  plant  a  ‘Bonnie  Belle.’  ” 

Tomorrow,  backs  will  be  sore  and  faces  red. 

Neighbor  Bert  Grant,  who  grows  a  mean  tomato, 
calls  himself  a  "newspaper  gardener."  Every  day 
he  eats  up  the  page  his  local  newspaper  devotes  to 


what  to  grow,  how  to  chase  the  potato-bugs,  etc. 

Help  like  this  accounts  for  the  high  reader  interest 
of  the  people  of  “Our  Town,”  Pa.  The  newspapers 
of  these  82  cities  and  towns  win  friends  simply  by 
giving  their  readers  the  information  they  want  and 
need  .  .  .  gardening  or  cooking,  entertainment  or 
business,  etc. 

Your  ads  reach  interested  readers  and  family  buyers 
in  the  pages  of  “Our  Town”  newspapers. 


“Our  Town,”  Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  *  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  *  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  * 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  *  Conncllsville  Courier  (E)  *  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  *  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  * 
Meadville  Tribune- Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  *  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamoldn  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  *  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Wajmesborr 
Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette- Bulletin  (M)  ■  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  *  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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New  Print  Paper 
Promises  Fast 
Processing 

By  Jack  Price 

For  the  past  two  months  a 
new  type  of  photographic  paper 
has  been  under  constant  experi¬ 
mentation  by  Acme  Newspic- 
tures.  The  research  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  paper  which  may  help 
solve  the  acute  shortage  now 
affecting  picture  services. 

The  paper  is  manufactured  by 
the  Ozalid  Corn.,  a  subsidia^  of 
the  General  Aniline  and  Film 
Corp.,  which  is  now  operated  by 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 
The  material,  instead  of  being 
coated  with  a  silver  .salts  emul¬ 
sion,  carries  a  special  kind  of 
dye  that  was  invented  in  the 
Ozalid  laboratories.  The  paper 
base  is  practically  the  .same  as 
that  being  coated  for  photo¬ 
graphic  uses. 

When  the  paper  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Acme,  it  was  imprac¬ 
tical  because  it  could  be  finished 
only  in  a  sepia  tone.  However, 
it  had  possibilities  and  the  engi¬ 
neers  of  both  Acme  and  Ozalid. 
agreeing  to  conduct  research 
and  experiments,  produced  a 
black  and  white  finish.  A  special 
printing  machine  installed  in  the 
Acme  plant  is  now  operating  at 
full  speed. 

An  advantage  of  the  paper  lies 
in  its  adaptability  to  daylight 
operation.  Another  important 
feature  is  the  elimination  of 
chemicals  ordinarily  used.  And 
it  may  be  handled  throughout 
without  a  wetting  process. 

Made  from  Positive 

To  use  this  paper  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  first  to  make  a  master  posi¬ 
tive  film  transparency.  The  film 
is  then  placed  in  contact  with  a 
sheet  of  Ozalid  and  both  are  sent 
into  the  machine  for  processing. 
The  suction  belt  in  the  machine 
keeps  the  paper  and  film  in  per¬ 
fect  contact  and  prevents  air- 
bells.  A  48-inch  quartz  tube 
supplies  the  light,  and  the  film 
and  paper  pass  over  a  drum 
during  exposure.  The  film  is 
then  automatically  separated 
from  the  paper  and  comes  out 
through  a  lower  compartment 
while  the  paper  continues  on  an¬ 
other  route  for  processing. 

Development  is  done  with  am¬ 
monia  fumes,  as  the  paper  passes 
through  a  special  compartment. 
Fully  proeessed,  it  falls  into  a 
speeial  receptaele,  where  ex¬ 
haust  vents  with  suction  fans 
draw  the  fumes  back  into  a 
tank  for  re-use.  Other  vents 
connected  to  the  opening  in  the 
windows  prevent  accidental 
leakage  of  the  ammonia  fumes 
into  the  room. 

During  the  experimental 
stages,  while  the  black  and 
white  formula  was  being  sought, 
the  paper  was  made  to  produce 
many  different  colors.  Frank 
Merta,  production  manager  of 
Acme,  showed  us  many  prints  of 
various  colors.  He  was  able,  for 
exan^ile,  to  produce  a  nile  green 
by  dunking  the  print  in  hypo. 

Processing  depends  upon  the 
denseness  of  the  positive  trans- 
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Joe  Rosenthal  (r.)  receives  the 
Groflex  Diamond  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  press  photography  from 
H.  A.  Schumacher,  vice-president 
of  the  Folmer  Grailex  Corp.  The 
Associated  Press  cameraman, 
maker  of  the  famous  Iwo  Uag- 
raising  picture,  is  the  only  com¬ 
bat  photographer  to  have  received 
the  award.  It  was  presented  on 
the  CBS  "We,  the  People"  pro¬ 
gram. 

parency.  It  takes  about  20  sec¬ 
onds  to  produce  a  print  from  a 
normal  transparency.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  controlled  by  the  op¬ 
erator  who  may  regulate  the 
speed  and  the  exposure.  Four 
sets  of  transparencies  may  be 
printed  at  one  time,  which 
means  that  four  prints  may  be 
finished  in  20  seconds — faster  if 
necessary.  Tone  of  the  prints 
depends  upon  the  speed  and 
exposure. 

The  finished  print  has  a  glossy 
finish  and  requires  no  ferrotyp- 
ing.  Bob  Dorman,  manager  of 
Acme,  says  the  prints  have  been 
received  enthusiastically  by  most 
clients.  He  believes  that  the 
Ozalid  positive  prints  offer  new 
possibilities  for  use  in  wire 
transmission,  since  it  will  save 
much  time  and  eliminate  sev¬ 
eral  steps  in  the  process  of  send¬ 
ing  and  receiving. 

Foreign  Report 

ERNIE  PRINCE,  manager  of  the 

By-Line  Feature  .Service  of 
the  INP,  recently  returned  from 
a  three  months’  tour  of  England, 
France  and  Italy,  where  he  says 
he  has  been  successful  in  es¬ 
tablishing  connections  for  a 
post-war  picture  service. 

Present  conditions  in  those 
countries,  he  said,  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  present  an  overall  pic¬ 
ture  of  future  markets  in  news 
picture  syndication.  He  regards 
the  situation  in  England  as  the 
most  stable.  Picture  prices  there 
have  been  raised  to  a  new  level 
of  30  shillings  each,  the  new 
price  accepted  by  both  provin¬ 
cial  and  metropolitan  papers. 

Because  of  the  free  service 
handed  out  by  the  British  Office 
of  War  Information  and  the 
OWI,  Prince  believes  that  the 
British  press  is  being  supplied 
with  more  pictures  than  would 
be  possible  under  normal  times, 
but  that  after  the  war  Ameri¬ 
can  syndicates  will  do  a  bigger 
business. 

Prince  reported  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  market  in  France  and  Italy 
is  almost  chaotic.  Only  those 
photographers  recognized  by  the 
French  government  may  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  news  picture  field, 
and  they  are  very  few  in 
number. 


The  photographic  materials, 
he  said,  offer  one  of  the  major 
handicaps  for  the  local  news 
cameramen  in  France  and  Italy. 
Flash  bulbs  are  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  unless  they  are 
picked  up  in  mysterious  chan¬ 
nels.  Cost  of  the  bulbs  range 
from  $2  up.  New  cameras,  he 
said,  were  out  of  the  question. 

The  Winner 

JOE  ROSENTHAL.  As.sociated 

Press  photographer  who  made 
the  great  photo  of  the  Marines 
raising  the  flag  on  Suribachi, 
was  honored  at  a  cocktail  party 
last  Wednesday  evening  at  the 
Hotel  Lexington,  New  York,  by 
the  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York.  Joe  Costa, 
president,  presented  an  engraved 
.scroll  to  Rosenthal. 

Costa  said  that  Rosenthal  had 
accomplished  more  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  with  one  picture  than  the 
organization  had  in  20  years. 

Senator  Hickenlooper  of  Iowa, 
a  guest  speaker,  said  it  was  an 
honor  to  meet  Joe.  He  declared 
the  Iwo  picture  would  rank  in 
American  history  with  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  Washington  Crossing  the 
Delaware,  the  Spirit  of  '76,  and 
Paul  Revere’s  Ride.  Other  speak¬ 
ers  were  Alan  Gould,  assistant 
general  manager  of  AP;  A1 
Resch,  chief  of  AP  Wirephoto; 
Howard  Swain,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  and  Bill 
Churchill  of  Life  magazine. 

Photo  Exhibit 

CHICAGO  Press  Photographers 

Association’s  annual  photo 
contest  and  exhibit  will  be  held 
May  13-27  at  the  Sherman  Hotel, 
with  the  judging  of  entries  to 
take  place  April  15  at  the  Morri¬ 
son  Hotel. 

■ 

Hearst  Officials  Lack 
Notice  of  Pegler  Suit 

The  $3,000,000  libel  suits 
against  Westbrook  Pegler  and 
the  Hearst  newspapers  threat¬ 
ened  Mar.  18  by  International 
Latex  Corp.  and  its  president. 
A.  N.  Spanel,  had  failed  to  ma¬ 
terialize  when  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  went  to  press  this  week, 
and  the  Hearst  legal  department 
knew  no  more  of  it  than  they 
had  read  in  the  newspapers 
(PM,  Daily  Worker  and  News¬ 
week). 

In  response  to  several  queries 
from  E.  &  P.,  Ward  Greene,  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  King  Features, 
and  Raymond  F.  McCauley, 
counsel  for  Hearst,  declar^ 
neither  had  been  informed  oflfi- 
cially  of  any  Latex  action.  A 
release  over  the  name  of  Max 
Swiren,  Latex  attorney,  had 
stated  that  the  suit  was  to  be 
based  on  Pegler’s  Mar.  16  col¬ 
umn.  Efforts  by  E.  &  P.  to  get  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Spanel  and  verify 
the  fact  of  filing  the  suit  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

■ 

Post  Incorporated 

The  New  York  Post,  which 
has  been  under  the  personal 
ownership  of  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Thackrey,  is  being  organized  as 
a  corporation  and  top  executives 
of  the  newspaper  are  being 
chosen  to  the  board  of  directors 
in  an  organization  meeting  this 
weekend. 

IDITOR  & 


Photo  Paper  Output 
At  Peak,  Soys  WB 

Washington,  April  2— Possible 
methods  of  effecting  “more  or¬ 
derly  distribution”  of  the  limited 
supply  of  photographic  paper 
for  military  and  civilian  use. 
and  the  possibility  of  increasing 
production  were  discus.sed  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  newly- 
organized  Photographic  Paper 
Manufacturers  Industry  Advis¬ 
ory  Committee,  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  reported  last  week. 

Production,  stepped  up  pro¬ 
gressively  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  has  reached  a  point 
where  further  substantial  in¬ 
creases  can  be  made  only 
through  plant  expansion,  WPB 
officials  said. 

Estimated  second-quarter  re¬ 
quirements  have  been  revised 
downward  by  WPB  to  conform 
with  the  estimated  production 
of  each  type  of  photographic 
paper.  Essential  civilian  users 
may  expect  to  obtain  approxi¬ 
mately  of  total  second-quar¬ 
ter  production  of  waterproof 
paper,  about  38%  of  contract 
and  enlarging  paper  production, 
and  about  71%  of  photocopy 
pa{>er  production,  WPB  report^. 

WPB  proposes,  by  means  of 
individual  directives  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  to  establish  ceilings 
on  the  amount  of  photographic 
paper,  specified  as  to  type,  that 
each  may  deliver.  Each  manu¬ 
facturer,  after  having  delivered 
the  maximum  amount  specified 
for  a  given  end  use,  would  be 
directed  to  disregard  51II  pref¬ 
erence  ratings  other  than  AAA. 

Total  requirements  for  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  are  expected  to 
increase  further  in  the  third 
quarter,  WPB  reported. 

The  supply  of  gelatin,  of  prime 
importance  in  the  production  of 
photographic  paper,  WPB  said, 
is  extremely  tight  as  a  result  of 
the  scarcity  of  hides.  Com¬ 
mittee  members  urged  WPB  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  further 
tightening  of  the  supply  for  the 
industry. 

Most  chemicals  needed  by  the 
industry  are  expected  by  WPB 
to  be  available. 

■ 

Representative  Named 

James  M.  Stiles,  publisher, 
Hempstead  (N.  Y. )  Nassau  Re- 
rieto-Star,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Lorenzen  4 
Thompson.  Inc.,  as  exclusive 
ad  national  representatives. 
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War  Is  Seeing 
jlnd  Doing  with 
Qsie  Dcmenberg 


By  Noncy  Hendrick  hotel — “withoui 

water  and  the  i 
8iuDCEroRT,  Conn.,  April  2 —  to  freezing,”  sli 
Almost  a  year  of  living  and  She  laughs,  r 
»'orking  with  Great  Britain’s  tion  of  an  Ame 
little  people”  return  wanted 

jjd  with  the 
American  Red 
Cross  in  France, 

Belgium.  Hol- 
liml  and  Ger- 
miny  has  left 
Ode  Nicholas 
Dinenberg.  war 
correspondent  i 
for  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Sunday  , 

Herald,  with  one  ‘  .  i  Liuxemoourg, 

determination.  medy,  Brussels 

She’s  going  Donenberg  Holland,  finally 
Pack.  many  at  Aache 

As  soon  as  her  work  here  is  What  got  he 
Snished — she’s  writing  a  book  trip  to  the  fror 
alXNit  her  experiences  abroad —  wasn’t  the  88’s 
die'll  return  to  the  battle  front  nor  the  bombs, 
where  “the  only  important  thing  of  the  mud  ai 
is  winning  the  war,”  and  with  that  vacant  pL 
her  facility  for  getting  into  ac-  “’The  fellow  ; 
tion,  will  probably  be  on  the  mess  yesterday 
spot  when  the  biggest  story  of  more.” 
aU  breaks. 

‘Beat  the  Jo 

Heralds  publisher,  Leigh  Dan-  _  ' 

enberg,  has  been  a  newspaper  JNewest  WO 
woman  for  23  years,  and,  Brit-  At  the  sumn 
ish-born.  had  a  double  reason  Advertising  Co 
for  jumping  eagerly  at  the  in-  advertising  ag< 
vitation  of  the  British  Ministry  tives  gathered  t 
of  Information  to  go  to  England  more  this  weel 
and  report  to  American  readers  urgent  war  car 
how  England’s  people  were  they  can  pror 
fithting  the  war  on  the  home-  more  extensive 
front  .  i  ^  The  agency  n 

I  wanted  more  than  just  to  were  those  cho< 
s«e-I  wanted  to  do,”  she  ex-  serve  as  f 
ploins.  between  the  Cc 

“I  wanted  to  work  with  them,  tisers  under  tl 
to  share  their  problems,  their  tiated  by  the 
worries,  their  fears,  to  be  part  of  ciation  of  Advt 
lives.  Specific  attei 

"To  that  end,  I  apportioned  to  the  new  ”Bei 
my  time  so  that  I  might  be  able  paign,  to  the  rei 
to  work  a  week  in  this  factory  durable  peace 
or  that  mill,  in  a  government  economic  stat 
day  nursery,  a  rescue  depot,  a  salvage  and  c 
British  restaurant,  a  mining  “Care  of  the  ^ 
canteen  or  a  sheep  farm.”  With  the  bad 

On  Duty  at  Rescue  Depot  Navy  and  Treas 
Reaching  England  in  mid-  the  ’’Beat  the 
January,  1944,  Mrs.  Danenberg  as  presented  h^ 
promptly  signed  up  for  duty  at  Union  Carbide" 
a  rescue  depot  in  Kennington,  will  get  under 
riding  the  squad  car  nights  newspapers  foi 
whenever  a  bombing  occurred,  have  been  prep! 

Her  admiration  for  the  cour-  ad  featuring  a 
age  and  will-to-win  of  the  Brit-  Mauldin  is  bein 
ish  is  boundless.  to  hold  for  ar 

'Over  there,  after  you’ve  been  nouncement, 
through  the  hell  of  bombings.  Warning  agai 
you  forget  everything  else  but  Japanese  props 
the  war,”  she  explains,  phasizing  that 

Everyone  has  two  jobs — his  ing*s  jobs  is  to 
own  job,  56  or  60  hours  a  week,  some  of  the  tru 
and  a  war  job,  too.  Mr.  Warren  urj 

You  can’t  compare  life  in  as  well  as  local 
^land  with  life  in  America,  port  this  camps 
because  over  there  the  war  rected  to  the  P 
comes  first,  not  business,  nor  Among  the  fact 
gasoline.  should  know,  1 

«iey  pull  together  in  Britain  Japan  is  highl 
and  age  doesn’t  count.”  that  her  Army 

When  the  Allies  pushed  Germany’s  on  tl 
through  France,  Mrs.  Danenberg  that  she  is  prei 
joined  an  American  Red  Cross  ten  million  me 
contingent  on  its  way  to  the  of  our  men  in 
front  lines.  She  went  into  Ger-  transferred  quic 
niany  alone,  once  crossing  to  the  when  Germany 
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wrong  side  of  the  lines,  and 
being  “yanked  back  just  in 
time.” 

She  saw  Aachen  fall  and  went 
in  there  the  next  day  with  two 
Red  Cross  clubmobile  girls. 

In  Paris.  Mrs.  Danenberg 
found  herself  based  at  a  luxury 
hotel — “without  heat  or  hot 
water  and  the  temperature  close 
to  freezing,”  she  adds  wryly.  | 

She  laughs,  recalling  the  ques- ' 
tion  of  an  American  who  on  her  ; 
return  wanted  to  know  how  she ' 
had  enjoyed  the  Parisian  cuisine,  j 

“They  call  it  ‘Gay  Paree’,”  she  I 
says.  “And  it’s  stiU  bright  with  j 
colors  and  fashionable  clothes.  | 
But  it’s  a  city  of  smokeless  chim¬ 
neys  and  empty  stomachs.  And  . 
the  clothes  are  likely  to  be  made  | 
from  the  drawing  room  drap- ; 
eries.” 

Driving  a  jeep  and  unaccom¬ 
panied,  Mrs.  Danenberg  visited  | 
Luxembourg,  Esch,  Spa,  Mai- ; 
medy,  Brussels  and  Maestricht.  | 
Holland,  finally  going  into  Ger- 1 
many  at  Aachen.  ! 

What  got  her  down,  on  her  j 
trip  to  the  front  lines,  she  says, 
wasn’t  the  88’s,  nor  the  rockets 
nor  the  bombs.  “It’s  the  misery 
of  the  mud  and  the  wet,  and 
that  vacant  place  at  the  table.  | 

‘"The  fellow  you  sat  beside  at 
mess  yesterday — isn’t  there  any  I 
more.” 

■ 

'Beat  the  Japs'  Is 
Newest  War  Campaign , 

At  the  summons  of  the  War 
Advertising  Council,  New  York 
advertising  agency  representa¬ 
tives  gathered  at  the  Hotel  Bilt- 
more  this  week  to  learn  about 
urgent  war  campaigns  and  how 
they  can  promote  better  and 
more  extensive  support  of  them. 
The  agency  men  and  women  j 
were  those  chosen  by  their  firms 
to  serve  as  liaison  personnel 
between  the  Council  and  adver¬ 
tisers  under  the  program  ini¬ 
tiated  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Specific  attention  was  given 
to  the  new  “Beat  the  Japs”  cam¬ 
paign,  to  the  recently  announced 
durable  peace  program  and  to 
economic  stabilization,  paper 
salvage  and  conservation  and 
“Care  of  the  Wounded.” 

With  the  backing  of  the  Army. 
Navy  and  Treasury  Departments, 
the  “Beat  the  Japs”  campaign.  i 
as  presented  by  H.  M.  Warren. 
Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Co..  | 
will  get  under  way  shortly  in  i 
newspapers  for  which  14  ads 
have  been  prepared.  A  fiifteenth 
ad  featuring  a  cartoon  by  Bill , 
Mauldin  is  being  sent  the  papers  I 
to  hold  for  any  V-E  Day  an-  j 
nouncement. 

Warning  against  acceptance  of  , 
Japanese  propaganda  and  em- 1 
phasizing  that  one  of  advertis¬ 
ing’s  jobs  is  to  teach  the  public  1 
some  of  the  truths  about  Japan. ; 
Mr.  Warren  urged  that  national 
as  well  as  local  advertisers  sup¬ 
port  this  campaign,  the  first  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Pacific  war  alone. 
Among  the  facts  that  the  public 
should  know,  he  said,  are  that 
Japan  is  highly  industrialized, 
that  her  Army  is  twice  that  of 
Germany’s  on  the  Western  Front, 
that  she  is  prepared  to  sacrifice 
ten  million  men  and  that  most 
of  our  men  in  Europe  will  be 
transferred  quickly  to  the  Pacific 
when  Germany  is  defeated. 


Gks,  look!  A  copy  of  the  Bujfalo  Evening 
News*!  Now  we  can  jxnd  out  what 
happened  to  LiH  Abner! 


.ybody  550  000  'We*''"’  ^7000'- 

Annie  Roone/, 

rbbi.ondSI«'‘'HC»'  con.i«  ■>"<* 
e’s  Abbie  popu'o  ^eoson 

on  in  any  ® 
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New  York  City  area  as  well  as 
in  suburban  papers.  The  agency 
is  Norman  D.  Waters  &  Asso¬ 
ciates. 


Gay  Nineties  Symbol 

A  NEW  pictorial  trademark  now 
being  used  by  the  Jos.  S.  Finch 
division  of  Schenley  Distillers 
CoRP.  to  promote  its  Golden 
Wedding  whiskey,  makes  its  bow 
in  a  campaign  beginning  this 
month.  The  mark,  a  bell  jar 
enclosing  the  figurines  of  a  bride 
and  groom  dressed  in  Gay  Nine¬ 
ties  mode,  is  accompanied  by  the 
slogan,  “Choice  of  a  Lifetime.” 
Ads  (400  lines)  will  be  carried 
on  a  weekly  basis  by  newspapers 
in  selected  markets,  magazines, 
trade  publications  and  outdoor 
media.  The  agency  is  McCann- 
Erickson. 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  this 
week.  Copy  makes  a  plea  for 
support  of  OPA  regulations  and 
as  if  to  show  the  company  prac¬ 
tices  what  it  preaches,  includes 
the  case  history  of  Brico  Scarfs 
which  have  retailed  for  the 
same  price  since  1938  despite 
size  and  quality  improvements. 
Captioned  “One  World — One 
Scarf”  the  ad  explains  the  two 
are  not  strange  bedfellows  but 
rather  that  since  scarfs  have 
been  worn  by  women  of  every 
race,  creed,  color  and  nationality 
throughout  the  ages  they  make 
a  gowl  subject  upon  which  to 
peg  the  anti-inflation  story.  As¬ 
sisting  with  the  ad  was  Dundes 
and  Frank,  Inc. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Watching  the  News 
IN  editorial  type  ads  bearing  the 
signature  of  James  Frazier, 
board  chairman,  the  Graham- 
Paige  Motors  Corp.  tells  why 
“automobile  men  are  watching 
the  news  froip  Graham-Paige.” 
Each  Insertion  carries  a  dis¬ 
course  on  wartime  activities  and 


Newspaper  Additions 
AUGMENTING  its  magazine 
campaign  Polident,  denture 
cleanser,  has  released  a  news¬ 
paper  and  spot  radio  campaign 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Denver.  To  run  in  10  papers 
in  all,  the  ads  will  appear  once 
a  week  for  six  months.  Inser¬ 
tions  average  200  lines.  The 
agency  is  Cecil  &  Presbrey. 


AAAA  Chapter  Oiiicials 
C.  BURT  OLIVER,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Foote,  Cone  and  Bald¬ 
ing,  Hollywood,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  chairman  of 
the  Southern 
California  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association 
of  Advertising 
Agencies.  Elect¬ 
ed  to  the  board 
of  governors 
were  Wayne  Tiss 
of  Batton,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  & 

Osborn,  and 
Carl  K.  Tester, 

Philip  J.  Meany  Oliver 
Co.  Tiss  will 
serve  as  vice-chairman,  and 
Tester  as  secretary-treasurer. 


Reading,  Pa.  .  .  .  Mabilyx  b 
Leslie  from  the  New  York  Tisl 
to  Seidel  Advertising  as 
fled  advertising  manager 
Molly  Armstrong  from  FW 
erick  Stearns  &  Co.,  to  cony  d*. 
partment,  J.  M.  Mathes. 


Service  Notes 


LT.  COMM.  DONALDSO* 
BRIDE  THORBURN,  U.SJtl 
formerly  with  J.  Walter  Thoo^ 
son.  New  York,  now  servin*  in 
the  Pacific  area,  has  received!  tla 
Legion  of  Merit  “for  exceptioo- 
ally  meritorious  conduct"  u 
liaison  contact. 


New  Agencies 


after-the-war  planning  being 
done  by  the  company.  TTie  cam¬ 


paign  is  running  in  newspapers 
in  leading  U.  S.  cities,  in  trade 
and  financial  papers.  The  ads 
are  800  lines  and  will  appear 
twice  a  week  through  June. 
Trade  Development  Corp.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  handles  the  account. 


Birthday  Special 

ON  its  Centennial  Anniversary 
Day,  April  12.  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.  is  publishing 
a  special  ad  in  426  dailies  in  244 
cities.  This  insertion  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  New  York  Life’s  reg¬ 
ular  campaign  which  also  calls 
attention  to  symbols  of  new 
families.  (E.  &  P.,  Feb.  7,  p.  10). 


To  Keep  Him  Sole 
DEPARTING  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  in  its  financial  statement 
this  year  Liberty  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  subordinates  facts  and 
figures  and  highlights  a  picture 
of  a  baby.  'Hie  caption,  “We 
work  to  keep  him  safe,”  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  copy  stressing  safety. 
The  company’s  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties  are  presented  in  a  box  imder 
the  cut.  Schedule  provides  for 
1.000-llne  space  on  April  11.  ’The 
agency  is  Batten,  ^rton.  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn. 


Wise  Reminder 
’THE  Union  Dime  Savings  Bank, 
New  York  City,  has  begun  a 
campaign  in  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies  in  cooperation  with  the  OWI 
Planned  Saving  and  Spending 
Program.  Ads  of  150  lines  are 
to  run  once  or  twice  a  month, 
according  to  individual  sched¬ 
ules.  throughout  the  year. 


In  17  States 

THE  Lanbdowne  Distillery, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  will  use  news¬ 
papers,  car  cards  and  outdoor 
boards  in  17  states  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  its  reserve  blended 
whiskey  to  begin  this  month. 
Theodore  A.  Newhoff,  Baltimore, 
handles  the  account. 


On  the  Market 
CALIFORNIA  GROWERS  WIN¬ 
ERIES  sends  out  first  inser¬ 
tions  before  April  15  for  its  three 
months  campaign  on  behalf  of 
Port  Sherry  and  Muscatel  des¬ 
sert  wines.  On  schedule  are 
nearly  50  metropolitan  dailies. 
Ads  are  in  1.200  and  300-360 
line  sizes;  will  run  one.  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  Via  J.  W. 
Millard  Agency,  New  York. 


Aimed  to  Please 

THE  Pennsylvania  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  prides  itself 
upon  being  one  of  America’s 
oldest  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies,  is  now  running  a  local 
newspaper  campaign  stressing 
its  position  as  a  friendly,  help¬ 
ful  institution.  Cartoon-type  il¬ 
lustrations  in  60-inch.  48-inch 
and  35-inch  ads  “blueprint”  the 
company’s  varied  services  to  the 
layman.  N^  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 


Ads  To  Come 

LEWIS.  LTD.,  Turo.  Nova  Scotia. 

has  approved  a  fall  advertising 
campaign  on  its  line  of  men’s 
hats  which  will  include  the 
use  of  newspapers,  radio  and 
direct  mail,  schedules  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  later.  Featured  will  be 
the  “pre-creasing”  innovation. 
Bermingham,  Castleman  & 
Pierce  is  the  agency. 


Aaainst  Inflation 
BRIAN  FABRICS  CORP.,  New 
YORK,  went  to  bat  against  in¬ 
flation  in  a  large  size  ad  in  the 


Agency  Appointments 
THE  Postal  Life  and  Casualty 
Insurance  Co.  to  Beaumont 
and  Hohman,  Inc.,  Kansas  City; 
Hal  Halstead,  account  executive. 
.  .  .  Prosperity  Co.,  Syracuse,  to 
Buchanan  &  Co.  .  .  .  Ross  Dis¬ 
tributing  Co.,  distributors  of 
Snow  Apple  Pipe  Tobacco  and 
other  John  Surrey,  Ltd.,  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  Joseph  Katz  Co.  .  .  . 
Varden  Dress  Co.  to  John  A. 
Cairns. 


In  New  Spots 

RUTH  MURPHY  and  Carlton 

P.  Frost  to  senior  and  junior 
assistants,  respectively,  in  the 
research  department  of  Geyer, 
Cornell  and  Newell.  Miss  Mur¬ 
phy  was  previously  with  Young 
&  Rubicam  for  14  years;  Frost 
was  recently  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  as  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  .  .  . 
WiLLisTON  P.  Munger,  Jr.,  from 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  and  Lu¬ 
cille  Russel,  from  ^e  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  to  copy  staff, 
Benton  4  Bowles,  Inc.  .  .  .  Stan¬ 
ley  Talbott,  from  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Petri  Wine  Co., 
to  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

L.  C.  Deforest,  from  the  Blow 
Co.,  to  H.  B.  LeQuatte,  Inc.,  as 
account  executive.  . .  .  Mrs.  Mar- 
tine  Gilchrist,  from  advertising 
and  promotion.  The  Blum  Store, 
Philadelphia,  to  head  of  the 
creative  departments,  Wesley 
Associates.  ,  ,  .  Richard  L.  Siger- 
soN  to  associate  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 
.  .  .  Stell  Ayleshire,  from  pub¬ 
licity  director,  Wesley  Associ¬ 
ates,  to  advertising  manager, 
Jeurelle,  Inc.  .  .  .  Martin  B. 
Jo.NEs,  Jr.,  chief  of  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  the  European  and  Afri¬ 
can  theaters,  to  radio  director, 
Buchanan  &  Co. 

B.  B.  Young  from  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  Joseph  Katz  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  to  the  National  Silver  Co., 
New  York,  as  director  of  adver¬ 
tising.  . .  .  Murry  Campbell  from 
copywriter.  Van  Sant,  Dugdale 
and  Co.,  Baltimore,  to  copy¬ 
writer,  Hazard  Advertising.  New 
York.  .  .  .  Frederic  Schneller, 
for  13  years  with  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  advertising  department, 
to  Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  as  account  executive. 

.  .  .  Mrs.  Virginia  Shook  Alex¬ 
ander  from  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ing  to  copy  department,  Cecil 
&  Presbrey. 

Charles  L.  Rothschild  to  Emil 
Mogul  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
as  executive  vice  -  president; 
Charles  Kosden  to  art  director 
of  the  same  agency.  .  .  .  W.  A. 
Dunkle  with  Knollin  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Los  Angeles,  to  ac¬ 
count  executive.  .  .  .  Dorathea 
Hassler  from  publicity  director, 
WPEN,  Philadelphia,  to  staff, 
Beaumont,  Heller  &  Sperling. 


CHARLES  SCHLIECKERT.  («■ 

mer  advertising  manager  o( 
the  Cook  Electric  Co.,  has  opened 
Technographics.  Inc.,  with  d- 
flees  at  1457  Diversey  Parkwiy, 
Chicago.  The  new  agency,  he 
announces,  will  specialize  in  in¬ 
dustrial  advertising.  Roland  Poi- 
ton  has  been  named  vice-pten- 
dent,  Carl  E.  Lundeen  secretaty- 
treasurer,  Sidney  Borden  art  dt 
rector,  and  Florence  Woin 
space  buyer. 

Jack  Lacey  announces  the 
opening  of  a  new  agency  with 
headquarters  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  In 
affiliation  with  the  Holder  Her 
row  Collier  Co.,  Chicago  and 
Miami.  He  was  formerly  aan- 
elated  with  Maxon,  Inc.,  Net 
York,  and  Ralph  Jones,  Cladn- 
nati.  Arnold  Meyer  has  been 
appointed  production  manager. 


Ad  Art  Exhibit 


Cuts  Advertising 


’The  24th  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Advertising  Art  sponsored  by 
the  Art  Directors  Club  in  Nee 
York  opens  April  10  at  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center  where  it  will  be  on 
view  until  April  28.  Awardi 
will  be  made  the  evening  befott 
at  the  club’s  Silver  Anniversary 
dinner  dance  at  the  WaldorfAi- 
toria  which  follows  a  preview  oi 
the  exhibition  at  5  p.m.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  types  of  visual  ad¬ 
vertising  art,  there  are  OWI 
Army  and  Navy  exhibits. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  2- 
All  advertising  except  chuid 
amusements  and  classified  wtrt 
omitted  from  the  Indionopoto 
Star,  Mar.  31  in  order  to  stay 
within  the  newsprint  quota  for 
the  quarter. 


Australia 
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Brazil  Hasn't 
Heard  of  Free 
News  Campaign 


For  13  years  Ewaldo  Castro  of 
A«)ciated  Press  toiled  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  under  the  burden- 
restraints 


of  a  heavy- 
landed  Brazil- 
jio  censorship, 
flien  at  last 
came  the  great 
day  when  Brazil 
lifted  its  cen- 
jorship.  And 
where  was  Cas¬ 
tro?  . 

On  special  as- 
aignment  in 
Mexico  and  the 


respondents  in  other  countries 
began  to  pick  up  rumors  and 
ports,  which  they  sent  to  their 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere.  Most  of  these 
versions  were  badly  twisted  or 
completely  erroneous.  Some 
even  spoke  of  imminent  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Brazil. 

“The  resulting  reaction  in  the 
North  American  press,  as  always 
occurs,  had  a  great  repercussion 
throughout  Latin  America. 
Whenever  governments  exercise 
such  control,  strange  quirks  ap¬ 
pear.  Brazil  is  no  exception.” 

The  press  of  Brazil  is  among 
the  largest  in  Latin  America, 
“but  I  believe  it  could  have  ad¬ 
vanced  far  beyond  its  present 
state  outside  of  the  controls  in¬ 
herent  in  censorship,”  says  Cas¬ 
tro. 


Helps  V eterons  Benefits,”  publUhed  by  the  F ed- 

Rn^AMTOM  N  V  Anrii  %—  ®ral  Government  and  issued  as 

tributing  10,000  copies  of  the  their  dependents.  Newspaper  and 
pamphlet,  “Your  Rights  and  radio  publicity  has  been  used. 


Castro 


Chicago  Schools  Set 


United  .‘States. 

I  tMve  been  trving  to  meet  the  Woste  Paper  Records 


liifflculties  created  by  the  censor 
for  newsmen.”  says  Castro  with 
j  certain  understandable  wistful¬ 
ness.  “Since  I  left  Rio  I  learned 
that  Brazil  has  lifted  its  political 
censorship.  I  do  not  yet  know 
what  the  results  will  be,  but  I  do 
know  what  it  means  to  live  un¬ 
der  a  foreign  and  domestic 
blackout  through  the  years.” 


Lots  of  Taboos 

Brazilian  censor.ship  was  shot 
through  with  taboos  that  seem 
curious  to  American  newspaoer 
men,  according  to  Castro.  “One 
tabM  that  is  hard  to  imagine  in 
a  free  countrv  like  the  United 
States  was  that  against  any  cam¬ 
paign  for  press  freedom.  Thus 
it  is  that  proposals  now  being 
widely  advanced  to  guarantee 
international  freedom  of  news 
exchange  are  almost  entirely  un¬ 
known  in  Brazil,  even  though 
nidi  proposals  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  acclaimed  by  newspaoer 
men  in  yir^ually  all  the  other 
Latin  American  nations. 

“Until  I  left  my  country,  noth¬ 
ing  had  ever  been  published 


Chicago,  April  3 — In  a  one- 
day  collection,  38  local  high 
schools  gathered  1,900,000  pounds 
of  waste  paper,  exceeding  their 
previous  all-time  high  of  1,470,- 
000  pounds,  it  was  announced 
last  week  by  John  Robinson, 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
waste  paper  drive  committee. 

Chicago’s  public  elementary 
schools  also  set  a  new  record  in 
a  five-week  contest  ending 
Mar.  23,  with  a  grand  total  of 
6,501,353  pounds  of  waste  paper 
collected,  an  average  of  1,300,000 
pounds  a  week,  exceeding  the 
previous  high  weekly  average  of 
1,081,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Robinson  told  Epitor  & 
Publisher  that  his  committee, 
working  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  now  making  plans  for 
a  special  “Double  V  Spring 
Cleanup”  one-day  pickup.  April 
28,  when  Chicago  and  90  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  will  join  forces. 


N.  C.  Daily  to  Mark 


about  the  campaign  for  freedom  50th  Anniversary 


of  access  to  the  sources  of  news 
and  freedom  to  publish  news.” 

Taboo  priority  B  on  the  cen¬ 
sors’  list  has  been  Russia,  says 
Castro. 

“The  newspapers  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  publish  stories  from 
Moscow  only  about  the  war  and 
even  these  were  sometimes  re¬ 
stricted.  Attacks  in  the  foreign 
press  against  Argentina  and 
Spain,  including  comment  from 
the  United  States,  were  vetoed 
by  the  censor  on  the  theory  that 
criticism  of  friendly  countries 
could  not  be  permitted. 

“On  outgoing  news,  intended 
for  consumption  in  the  foreign 
press,  political  censorship  has 
been  of  equal  character.  Polit¬ 
ical  interpretation  was  frowned 
upon  and  the  censor  was  dis- 


Golpsboro,  N.  C.,  April  3 — 
Directors  of  the  Goldsboro 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have 
voted  to  make  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  organization  on  April 
9  a  testimonial  dinner  to  the 
Goldsboro  News-Argus  on  the 
occasion  of  its  60th  anniversary. 

Paul  Miller,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  head  of  the  Washington 
bureau,  will  discuss  the  move¬ 
ment  for  world  freedom  of  the 
press.  Chairman  will  be  Josh  L. 
Horne  of  the  Rocky  Mount 
Telegram,  a  director  of  AP. 

At  the  dinner  the  News-Argus 
will  be  host  to  North  Carolina 
leaders,  publishers  and  editors, 
with  Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry 
and  former  Governor  J.  Mel¬ 
ville  Broughton  planning  to 
attend. 


posed  to  cut  away  all  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  shortage  of  necessities.”  '  rk  * 

,  Qn  one  notable  occasion — the  tOltOr  S  Uay 


“Aranha  case” — the  censorship 
on  news  backfired,  declares  Cas¬ 
tro.  The  foreign  minister  re¬ 
signed  for  internal  reasons.  ’The 
censor  would  not  permit  us  to 
send  the  correct  interpretation 
to  other  countries  despite  our 
wt  efforts.  As  a  result  of  this 
blackout  on  interpretations,  cor- 
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Detroit,  April  4 — Honoring  lo¬ 
cal  real  estate  page  editors,  the 
Detroit  Real  Estate  Board  de¬ 
clared  an  “Editor’s  Day”  today. 
Speakers  included  E.  A.  Baum- 
garth,  real  estate  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News;  Col.  H.  H.  Bur¬ 
dick,  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Pat 
Dennis.  Detroit  Times. 


Hoca/news  dailies 
Please  Copy" 


►  “News  is  no  more  important  and  no  more 
creditable  than  its  source.  That  is  the  real  rea¬ 
son  for  Public  Relations  advertising  in  the 
LOCALNEWS  DAILY  of  the  plant  city.  It  is  not 
the  function  of  a  newspaper  to  create  public 
opinion  in  its  news  columns,  about  an  indi¬ 
vidual  concern. 


“When  there  is  something  to  say  calculated  to  in¬ 
fluence  public  opinion  in  your  behalf  then  it  is  up 
to  you  to  say  it  frankly  and  openly  over  your  own 
signature  in  the  newspaper.  Thus  you  inspire  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  community  and  of  your  own  em¬ 
ployees. 

“On  account  of  your  importance  in  the  com¬ 
munity  it  is  a  duty  you  owe  the  community  to 
keep  the  public  and  your  own  employees  reliably 
informed  that  they  may  gain  the  best  possible 
opinion  of  you,  and  feeling  towards  you. 

“When  there  is  news  we  want  it  from  you  or 
from  anyone. 

“When  you  want  to  make  sure  that  the  news 
is  interpreted  correctly  from  your  point  of  view 
it  is  fortunately  your  privilege  to  say  what  you 
want  to  say  frankly  and  directly  over  your  own 
signature  in  your  own  space.” 


►  That  was  how  it  was  said  by  one  publisher 
and  thereupon  the  industrialist  made  the 
proper  motions  with  his  fountain  pen  execut¬ 
ing  a  $25,000  contract.  Of  course,  not  all  of 
them  are  smart  enough  to  see  it,  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  keep  telling  them. 


THE 


SPECIAL  AGENCY 


★  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  ★ 


Perhaps  we  should  tell  you  that  it  is  our  practice  to  set 
aside  one  dollar  per  word  for  the  purchase  of  extra 
War  Bends  every  time  we  take  type  to  tell  our  own  tale. 
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'Scoop'  Focuses 
News  Interest 
On  S-  F.  Parley 

Washington,  April  5— The  im¬ 
pact  of  a  “sco<^”  scored  by  Bert 
Andrews,  chief  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune's  Washington 
bureau,  this  week  had  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations  reeling. 

Andrews’  story,  revealing  that 
at  Yalta  Russia  had  asked  for 
three  votes  in  the  security  coun¬ 
cil  and  that  President  Roosevelt 
had  countered  by  reserving  the 
right  to  ask  for  a  corresponding 
increase  for  this  country,  broke 
secrecy  on  a  situation  that  was 
to  be  of  international  signifi¬ 
cance.  Confirmation  came  quick¬ 
ly  and  the  State  Draartment 
here  and  the  foreign  offices  else¬ 
where  went  into  action  to  save 
the  West  Coast  meeting. 

Despite  Stettinius’  statement 
that  his  department  was  familiar 
with  the  facts,  Andrews  has  said 
that  a  number  of  the  top  men  in 
Stettinius’  office,  including  Arch¬ 
ibald  MacLeish  and  Dean  Ache- 
son,  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter  until  the  ’Tribune  story. 

Suspicions  Aroused 

Suspicion  that  all  was  not  well 
in  the  conference  planning  grew 
when  Premier  Stalin  designated 
Ambassador  Andrei  Gromyko  in¬ 
stead  of  Foreign  Minister  Molo- 
toff.  to  represent  him  at  the  par¬ 
ley.  and  when  rumors  were 
heard  that  the  British  foreign 
secretary.  Anthony  Eden,  might 
ab.sent  himself. 

Search  for  the  underlying 
cause  of  loss  of  interest  in  a 
meeting  which  was  launched 
with  enthusiasm  led  Andrews 
into  the  story  that  Stalin  has 
asked  for  .separate  votes  for  the 
Ukrainian  and  White  Russian 
branches  of  the  Soviet  Repub¬ 
lics. 

As  a  by-product,  wordage 
flowed  from  statements  by  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  Sen.  Tom  Connally, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  State  De¬ 
partment  spok.’smen  that  the 
conference  would  proceed  as 
scheduled.  At  the  White  House, 
Press  Secretary  Jonathan  Dan¬ 
iels.  presumably  ^q^eaking  for 
the  President,  said  there  was  no 
reason  for  postponement. 

Newsmen  covering  the  State 
Department  asked  for  a  com¬ 
plete  disclosure.  They  compiled 
a  set  of  about  30  questions  and 
submitted  them  to  Secretary 
Stettinius  and  when  his  press 
conference  convened  Tuesday 
more  than  100  correspondents 
were  present. 

Stettinius  said  the  Soviet  de¬ 
mand  at  Yalta  was  not  revealed 
during  the  intervening  47  days 
because  President  Roosevelt  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  consult 
with  the  U.  S.  delegates  to  San 
Francisco. 

Highpoint  of  his  conference 
was  the  revelation  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  has  withdrawn 
his  demand  for  two  additional 
votes  in  the  security  council  and 
that  no  objection  would  be  made 
to  the  Soviet  request.  Stettinius 
felt  there  would  be  no  change 
in  plans  for  the  gathering. 


Press  Fought  Diplomats 
To  Cover  1919  Parley 

continued  from  page  9 

posal  that  a  government  official 
might  talk  over  the  day’s  pro- 
ce^ings  with  the  newspaper 
men  of  his  country,  but  they 
insisted  that  news  stories  based 
on  these  discussions  should  be 
submitted  to  a  censor,  whether 
they  were  to  be  published  in 
France  or  dispatched  to  other 
countries. 

Italians  Lean  a  Little 

Faced  by  a  united  opposition 
from  the  continentals  and  only 
a  qualified  support  from  the 
British,  the  Americans  persisted 
in  demanding  the  fulfillment  of 
the  President’s  first  Point  and 
the  expectations  of  their  read¬ 
ers.  until  the  Italians  turned 
somewhat  in  their  direction  by 
saying  that  they  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  ask  that  an  Italian  official 
should  give  them  news  daily. 
Because  of  a  general  attitude 
criticai  of  Baron  Sonnino,  Italian 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  they 
qualified  their  suggestion  by  say¬ 
ing  that  ”he  must  not  be  anyone 
in  the  Foreign  Office.” 

’The  French  protested  that  no 
man  so  quaiifled  as  neutral  both 
politically  and  journalistically 
could  be  found. 

The  British  were  still  only 
ready  to  ask  for  one  direct  news¬ 
paper  representative  and  so 
quaiifled  their  petition  for  pub¬ 
licity  that  it  left  the  Americans 
completely  dissatisfied. 

Soon  after  midnight,  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  becoming  convinced  that 
the  French  were  determined  to 
prevent  what  to  them  would  be 
a  satisfactory  demand  for  pub¬ 
licity,  decided  to  force  the  issue. 
Nevin.  turning  on  the  French, 
said,  ”It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that 
no  agreement  can  be  reached 
here.  Therefore,  sir,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  delegates  propose  to  with¬ 
draw  and  formulate  their  pro¬ 
gram  to  their  own  peace  com¬ 
mission  separately.  The  rest  of 
you  can  do  the  same.” 

Realizing  that  failure  of  the 
press  meeting  would  justify  the 
conference  in  taking  the  attitude 
that  as  the  newspaper  men  them¬ 
selves  could  not  define  a  pub¬ 
licity  policy  the  Council  would 
take  upon  itself  to  settle  the 
matter,  the  journalists  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Italy  and  the  smaller  na¬ 
tions  moved  toward  the  Ameri¬ 
can  demands  by  agreeing  to  ask 
for  three  prejs  representatives 
at  conference  deliberations. 

Krock's  Six  Resolutions 

To  check  the  turn  of  events, 
the  French  asked  consideration 
of  a  demand  for  publicity  in 
terms  so  evasive  and  mild  that 
the  Americans  realized  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  would  mean  failure  to 
gain  their  objectives.  To  break 
the  deadlock,  first  Swope  and 
then  Riddell  offered  alternate 
sets  of  resolutions.  To  add  to  the 
confusion  the  French  surpris¬ 
ingly  proposed  to  include  in  the 
resolutions  a  call  for  the  ending 
of  censorship  in  all  Allied  coun¬ 
tries. 

Amid  the  hurlyburly  of  every¬ 
body  talking  simultaneously  and 
the  interpreter  shifting  between 


at  least  three  languages  at  once. 
Krock,  who  was  acting  as  secre¬ 
tary,  put  on  paper  a  set  of  six 
resolutions,  concluding  with  a 
statement  that  since  the  French 
had  finally  declined  to  ask  for 
direct  press  representation,  the 
delegations  would  make  separate 
representations  on  that  point, 
which  were  finally  passed. 

On  record  as  actually  demand¬ 
ing  “full  publicity,”  the  French¬ 
men  withdrew  from  the  meeting 
about  two  o’clock.  In  their  ab¬ 
sence  it  took  the  remaining  jour¬ 
nalists  but  a  few  minutes  to 
agree  to  ask  for  ’’not  fewer  than 
five,”  the  original  minimum 
American  demand,  press  seats  at 
the  conference  meetings.  Just 
before  this  final  victory  for  the 
Americans,  Riddell  had  asked  in 
his  most  persuasive  tones,  “Can’t 
you  assent  to  three?” 

“You  are  a  charming  host  and 
the  most  diplomatic  man  I  know, 
but  five  is  the  minimum  and  if 
you  expect  us  to  cut  down  that 
figure  we  may  as  well  go  home 
now."  one  of  the  Americans  re¬ 
plied. 

Although  the  Americans  and 
the  British  had  requested  repre¬ 
sentation  even  at  the  preliminary 
conversations  in  their  draft  reso¬ 
lutions,  the  committee  did  not 
include  this  request  in  the  final 
form.  ’The  resolutions  as  they 
were  finally  drawn  up  by  the 
wearied  correspondents  for  pres¬ 
entation  to  M.  Dutasta,  head  of 
the  general  secretariat  of  the 
conference,  declared  for  full 
publicity  with  official  commu- 
nioues  being  as  complete  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  addition  to  which  full 
summaries  of  each  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  should  be  issued  for  the 
guidance  of  the  correspondents 
who  were  to  maintain  full  free¬ 
dom  of  comment.  They  opposed 
any  Conference  rule  against  free 
intercourse  between  delegates 
and  responsible  journalists. 

Admonition  on  Publicity 

’The  committee  recommended 
equality  of  treatment  of  the 
Allied  press  by  the  abolition  of 
the  censorship  in  all  the  Allied 
countries.  ’The  journalists  asked 
permission  to  attend  the  formal 
opening  session  of  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

’The  newsmen,  with  only  the 
French  dissenting  also  demanded 
direct  representation  at  the  sit¬ 
tings  of  the  Peace  Conference 
with  the  press  of  each  of  the 
great  powers  represented  by  not 
fewer  than  five  delegates,  and 
each  of  the  smaller  nations 
which  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  war  being  given  propor¬ 
tionate  representation. 

When  on  the  next  day,  as  the 
Council  resumed  discussion  of 
the  question  of  publicity,  M. 
Stephane  Pichon,  French  foreign 
minister,  referred  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  press  to  be  present 
at  all  the  conferences,  Wil.son 
said  that  he  assumed  that  they 
referred  to  the  Peace  Conference 
and  not  to  the  small  conferences 
then  taking  place.  M.  Mantoux 
who  had  been  present  at  the 
press  meeting  said  that  he  un¬ 
derstood  they  had  insisted  on 
being  present  at  the  small  con¬ 
ferences.  Secretary  Lansing, 
however,  explained  that  he  un¬ 
derstood  from  Swope  that  the 
press  did  not  demand  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  exploratory  negotia¬ 


tions,  but  what  they  resmUi 
was  the  fact  that  they 
denied  access  to  those  penZ 
there  present. 

Lloyd  George  then  xnam^.. 
to  the  Council  that  the  mS 
correspondents  be  sent  a  genen 
admonition  on  the  danger  of  u 
much  publicity,  making  a  cob! 
parison  in  that  regard  betVMr 
a  conference  .session  and  a  cab 
net  meeting.  ‘ 

The  Council  of  Ten  Bnalli 
drew  up  a  statement  of  the  neii> 
tiators’  point  of  view,  a 
that  responsible  newspaper  me 
did  recognize  and  which  mi|ii‘ 
well  be  borne  in  mind  regartS^i 
the  San  Francisco  or  any  otbe 
international  conference.  It  cat 
be  summarized: 

1.  As  the  Council  was  able  to 
proceed  only  on  the  basis  si 
unanimous,  not  majoritu,  vsis 
its  conclusions  could  only  b( 
reached  by  a  series  of  con- 
promises. 

2.  Premature  publicity  mifb; 
mean  interminably  protrsetU{ 
the  process  of  reaching  an  ayrtt- 
ment. 

3.  With  so  many  questions  to 
be  solved,  discussions  had  to  bt 
carried  on,  not  simultancositt 
but  consecutively,  i.e.,  a  borpin 
made  one  day  might  be  based  oi 
an  understanding  of  a  reciprocii 
concession  to  be  made  at  a  Istr 
date. 

4.  An  agreement  accepted  h 
terms  of  long-run  policy  migli; 
arouse  at  the  moment  both  do- 1 
mestic  political  opposition  lai 
general  domestic  uninjorauo 
opinion. 

With  regard  to  the  plenar; 
sessions,  the  Council  agre^  thai 
“Representatives  of  the  pres- 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  full  conference  bo; 
upon  necessary  occasions  the  dc 
liberations  of  the  Conferenn 
may  be  held  in  camera.” 

The  American  newsmen  elected 
a  committee  of  seven,  addini 
Mark  Sullivan.  David  Lawrence 
Richard  V.  Oulahan  of  the  Ner 
York  Times  and  Paul  Scot: 
Mowrer  to  the  original  three- 
Swope,  Nevin  and  Krock- 
which  promptly  replied  with  1 1 
shrewd  and  politically  sound  re¬ 
quest  that  in  case  of  secret  le¬ 
sions  the  names  of  the  delegate; 
presenting  the  motion  for  se¬ 
crecy  and  the  agreemoiti 
reached  in  camera  should  be 
announced  later.  They  also  dr 
manded  a  minimum  of  five  pres 
seats  for  the  United  States  anj 
priority  for  news  agencies,  aid 
assumed  that  the  rule  forbiddim 
delegates  to  discuss  the  delibeir 
tlons  of  the  conference  would 
not  be  enforced. 

Several  hundred  newspape 
men  will  slip  into  their  seats  b 
the  press  section  just  before  tie 
opening  of  the  first  fo^ 
plenary  session  of  the  Unitid 
Nations  Security  Conferen* 
They  will,  like  millions  of  that 
readers,  accept  their  presenn 
there  as  a  matter  of  coui» 
Filtering  in  with  them  will  be« 
few  men,  marked  by  the 
the  quarter  century  since  IW 
touching  their  hair,  who  will  at 
down  and,  looking  about  tb^ 
smile  with  satisfaction  at  t* 
memory  of  the  opening  victef 
in  the  battle  for  an  internatioaa 
freedom  of  the  press. 
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So.  America  Attuned 
To  Our  Radio  Style 


By  John  W.  G.  Ogilvie 

Editor’s  .Vote — The  author  of  pie,  the  expa 

report  is  director  of  the  facilities  acquit 
Radio  Division,  Office  of  the  Co-  States  in  the 
ordinator  of  Iner- American  Af-  and  the  many  t( 
fairs  He  arranged  the  first  ments  effected 
bfoodcojt  from  Puerto  Rico  to  of  foreign  lar 
(he  U.S.  and  the  first  transmis-  will  make  it  p 
lion  and  exchange  of  broadcasts  large  segments 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  other  tlon  in  the 
Americas.  simultaneously, 

the  great  change  that  has  Ji^^r^am 

occurred  in  international  "  as  [L 
short-wave  broadcasting  opera- 
Uons  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  ®  ®  °  ilJV 
during  the  past  four  years  has  American  oeo 
Important  implications  affecting  democratic  ain 
the  foreign  trade  as  well  as  the  f &  of 
foreign  political  relations  of  the 

tiolted  Sttle,.  Th,  ohanj.  ha,  ' 

L  rZ  this  nation’s  fo 
use  by  the  United  States  Gov-  ..  „Kii  nation 
eminent,  through  the  Office  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  of  radio  J^do 

broadcasting  in  its  information  after  ^e 

program  to  the  other  Americas.  ,  ®a- 

L?  contrast,  for  example,  with 
one  half-hour  broadcast  weekly  .  ®  ..  ® 
which  was  the  extent  of  United  P® 

States  radio  activities  in  a  large  ‘  „  . 

metropolitan  South  American  ravoran 

city  early  in  1941.  the  CIAA  United  States 
currently  is  broadcasting  40  pro-  mitters  can 
gram-hours  daily — or  280  pro-  creating  favon 
gram-hours  a  week — in  Spanish,  United  States 
Portuguese  and  English  to  radio  other  American 
audiences  in  all  of  the  20  other  transmitters  ah 
American  republics.  Listeners  in  encourage  red 
these  countries  can  now  tune  in  barriers  and  el 
to  our  short-wave  radio  pro-  fair  and  disc: 
grams  in  one  or  another  of  the  practices  whic 
three  languages  for  a  continuous  States  exports, 
period  of  20  hours  each  day.  basis,  these  tra 
Transmitter  time  used  daily  able,  in  accord: 
averages  178  hours.  Federal  Comrr 

36  Transmitters  Used  mission  regulat 

••uiisiuiiieis  uBBu  commercial  me 

Expansion  of  United  States  states  foreign 
direct  international  short-wave  tions.  sales  ag' 
broadcasting  has  been  made  pos-  vidual  manufa 
sible  by  the  construction  of  22  wider  audience 
new  transmitters  to  supplement  Short-wave  r 
the  14  short-wave  broadcasting  important  part 
transmitters  In  this  country  activities  sinc( 
which  in  November.  1942,  were  As  World  War 
leafed  for  exclusive  government  leading  world 
use.  The  36  short-wave  broad-  enemy  and  fri 
casting  transmitters  now  operat-  ploying  more 
ing  in  the  United  States  are  direct  media  ol 
jointly  shared  by  the  Office  of  tion  as  motion 
war  Information  and  the  CIAA.  newspaper  anc 

In  addition  to  the  increased  cles,  posters^am 
number  of  transmitters  beamed  there  were  spec 
to  the  other  Americas,  there  also  direct  internat 
have  been  technical  advances  broadcasting  fi 
made  by  United  States  radio  the  needed  inf 
engineers  which  now  provide  a  First  of  all,  dii 
strong  signal  from  the  United  short-wave  bre 
States  to  all  points  “south  of  only  medium 
the  border.”  Considerable  im-  censorship  and 
provement  also  has  been  made  receiving  count 
over  the  past  four  years  in  the  no  other  medi 
quality  and  listener  appeal  of  with  short-wa 
programs  broadcast  tp  audiences  for  speed  and  n 
in  the  other  Americas.  communication 

Achievements  in  the  inter-  illiterates. 
American  radio  field  during  the  Due  to  the  I 
past  four  years  have  attracted  a  lated  recogniti 
large  listening  audience  among  trance  into  thi 
tee  people  of  the  other  Amer-  national  inform 
icas.  The  retention  of  this  audi-  our  short-wav« 
Mce  in  the  postwar  years  will  other  Americas 
be  of  inestimable  importance  in  try  entered  th( 
the  furtherance  of  the  inter-  be  favorably  ct 
American  program.  For  exam-  broadcasting  sen 
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pie,  the  expanded  short-wave 
facilities  acquired  by  the  United 
States  in  the  war  emergency 
and  the  many  technical  improve¬ 
ments  effected  in  transmission 
of  foreign  language  programs 
will  make  it  possible  to  inform 
large  segments  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  other  Americas 
simuitaneously,  and  in  their  own 
language,  of  events  significant  in 
hemisphere  and  world  relations. 

Just  as  the  United  States  short¬ 
wave  radio  may  be  used  after 
the  war  in  informing  the  other 
American  peoples  about  our 
democratic  aims  and  principles 
in  the  field  of  international  af¬ 
fairs,  so  it  may  be  effectively 
used  after  the  war  in  advancing 
this  nation’s  foreign  trade.  It  is 
the  obligation  of  both  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  in  those  indus¬ 
tries  contemplating  export  busi¬ 
ness  after  the  war  to  study  the 
important  potentialities  of  this 
mass  communication  instrument 
in  the  post-war  foreign  trade 
field. 

Favorable  Markets 

United  States  short-wave  trans¬ 
mitters  can  help  greatly  in 
creating  favorable  markets  for 
United  States  products  in  the 
other  American  republics.  These 
transmitters  also  can  be  used  to 
encourage  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  and  elimination  of  un¬ 
fair  and  discriminatory  trade 
practices  which  block  United 
States  exports.  On  a  more  direct 
basis,  these  transmitters  will  be 
able,  in  accordance  with  present 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  regulations,  to  carry  the 
commercial  messages  of  United 
States  foreign  trade  organiza¬ 
tions.  saies  agencies,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  manufacturers  to  a  far 
wider  audience. 

Short-wave  radio  has  been  an 
important  part  of  the  Office’s 
activities  since  its  inception. 
As  World  War  II  began,  other 
leading  world  powers,  both 
enemy  and  friendly,  were  em¬ 
ploying  more  and  more  such 
direct  media  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  as  motion  pictures,  radio, 
newspaper  and  magazine  arti¬ 
cles,  posters^and  pamphlets.  But 
there  were  special  advantages  in 
direct  international  short-wave 
broadcasting  for  accomplishing 
the  needed  informational  work. 
First  of  all,  direct  international 
short-wave  broadcasting  is  the 
only  medium  not  subject  to 
censorship  and  control  of  the 
receiving  country.  Furthermore, 
no  other  medium  can  compare 
with  short-wave  broadcasting 
for  speed  and  magnitude  of  mass 
communication  or  for  reaching 
illiterates. 

Due  to  the  United  States’  be¬ 
lated  recognition  of  and  en¬ 
trance  into  this  t3T)e  of  inter¬ 
national  informational  operation, 
our  short-wave  service  to  the 
other  Americas,  when  this  coun¬ 
try  entered  the  war,  could  not 
be  favorably  compared  with  the 
broadcasting  services  of  our  ally 


Great  Britain  or  our  enemy  Nazi 
Germany.  Their  transmitters, 
long  beamed  to  the  other  Amer¬ 
icas,  far  surpassed  in  number 
and  coverage  the  14  transmitters 
owned  and  operated  by  private 
industry  in  this  country. 

In  November,  1942,  all  14 
United  States  short-wave  broad¬ 
casting  transmitters  were  jointly 
leased  by  the  CIAA  and  the 
OWI.  Orders  also  were  placed 
by  the  two  Government  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  construction  of  an 
additional  22  transmitters,  to 
provide  multi-frequ^-.icy  cover¬ 
age  of  all  regions  in  the  other 
Americas  as  well  as  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Great  Emphoais  on  News 

The  program  content  of  the 
short-wave  broadcasts  made  by 
the  CIAA  to  the  other  Amer¬ 
ican  republics  is  similar  to  the 
United  States  domestic  pro¬ 
grams.  It  includes  news  broad¬ 
casts.  news  commentaries,  broad¬ 
casts  from  the  war  fronts, 
speeches  of  leaders  in  govern¬ 
ment,  business  and  labor,  folk 
music,  dance  music,  classical 
music,  dramatic  shows,  educa¬ 
tional  lectures,  panel  discus¬ 
sions.  interviews  with  notables, 
women’s  news,  hygiene  and 
home  economics  talks,  and  sports 
news. 

Great  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  news  broadcasts  and 
news  and  military  commentary 
programs. 

Axis  broadcasts  to  the  other 
Americas  gained  listeners  be¬ 
cause  they  were  interesting, 
though  many  times  false.  ’The 
CIAA  seeks  to  make  its  news 
broadcasts  both  interesting  and 
true. 

The  radio  listening  audience 
in  the  Americas  is  already  con¬ 
ditioned  to  look  for  important 
economic,  trade,  and  business 
news  on  the  United  States  short¬ 
wave  radio  broadcasts.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  factor  will  be 
considerable  when  the  war  ends 
and  once  again  the  United  States 
seeks  to  supply  goods  to  Latin 
American  markets. 

Advertisers  Take  Over 

To  mention  only  one  type  of 
locally  produced  program,  leach¬ 
ing  of  English  language  classes 
by  radio  has  been  conduct^  by 
the  Office  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  in  behalf  of  the  other 
American  republics,  with  out¬ 
standing  success.  In  one  coim- 
try  radio  English  lessons  were 
produced  in  cooperation  with 
the  local  government.  A  United 
States  advertiser,  aware  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  program, 
later  took  it  over  and  broadcast 
radio  English  lessons  in  16 
American  republics.  Numerous 
other  local  radio  productions 
initiated  by  the  CIAA  have  be¬ 
come  outstanding  favorites  with 
local  radio  audiences.  To  date, 
more  than  17  programs  orig¬ 
inated  by  this  office  have  been 
taken  over  by  United  States 
advertisers. 

From  a  technical,  engineering 
and  program  production  stand¬ 
point,  this  office  has  familiarized 
the  peoples  of  the  other  Amer¬ 
icas  with  United  States  radio 
methods  and  radio  program  pro¬ 
duction  standards.  Popularity 
for  the  United  States  type  of 
program  has  been  built  up. 
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Cooperative  Copy 
Needs  Understanding 

continued  from  page  7 

of  local  cooperative  agreements 
and  details  of  same,  thereby 
avoiding  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  merchants  and  newspa¬ 
pers  and  at  the  same  time  put 
cooperative  advertising  dollars 
to  work  in  the  community  en¬ 
titled  to  unit  sales  percentages 
rather  than  being  pigeon-holed 
and  not  used  by  dealers.” 

Additional  papers  felt  the 
need  of  this  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  so  that  they  could  be  more 
successful  in  encouraging  deal¬ 
ers  to  use  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  was  an  extremely  rare 
newspaper  that  showed  itself  to 
favor  the  complete  elimination 
this  type  of  advertising,  though, 
as  these  answers  indicate,  many 
see  need  for  improvement  and 
change  in  various  directions. 

There  were  variations  on  the 
theme  of  the  retailer  laying 
aside  and  forgetting  a  “poten¬ 
tially  good  campaign"  which 
product  such  suggestions  as: 
"Advertiser  should  send  news¬ 
paper  duplicate  order  or  list  of 
mats,  etc.,  that  he  sends  to  re¬ 
tailer  so  that  newspaper  knows 
about  the  schedule"  and  “Mats 
of  ads  should  be  forwarded  at 
same  time  proofs  are  sent  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  last-minute  compli¬ 
cations  in  scheduling. 

Manufacturer's  Job 

A  few  newspapers,  believing 
that  solicitation  of  cooperative 
advertising  is  the  job  of  ^e  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  salesmen,  not  of  the 
paper's  own  solicitors,  also  asked 
that  manufacturers  not  expect 
the  latter  to  do  the  job. 

Probably  more  suggestions 
and  more  differing  suggestions 
were  made  on  the  subject  of 
billing  and  rates  than  on  any 
other  phase  of  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising,  undoubtedly  because, 
as  the  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers  themselves  told  the  NAEA, 
the  abuses  and  differences  of 
opinion  are  greatest  here. 

The  national-retail  rate  dif¬ 
ferential  made  its  appearance, 
however,  in  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  the  replies  and  in  a  form 
quite  different  from  that  of  the 
past. 

“I  believe  local  and  general 
rates  will  have  to  be  the  same, 
or  nearly  so,  before  ills  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising  can  be 
eliminated.”  wrote  one  advertis¬ 
ing  executive  who  expressed  the 
opinion  of  many.  “Our  local 
rate  is  four  cents  per  line;  and 
our  general  rate  four  and  a  half 
cents  per  line,  and  we  have  very 
few  complaints  or  troubles  in 
handling  cooperative  accounts.” 

Similarly  another  said:  "The 
adoption  of  a  single  rate,  a  flat 
one,  for  retail  and  general  would 
solve  the  problem  in  my  mind.” 

A  variation  was  in  this  state¬ 
ment:  “Our  rate  card  gives  same 
rates  to  all  advertisers  under 
like  conditions.  We  believe 
more  general  adoption  of  this 
policy  would  result  in  more  co¬ 
operative  advertising.” 

Suggesting  that  cooperative 
advertising  should  be  handled 
as  one  account — either  all  na¬ 
tional  or  all  retail  —  another 
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newspaper  man  said,  “Retail 
rates  should  be  adjusted  to  elim¬ 
inate  wide  differentials  to  make 
handling  accounts  this  way 
practical.” 

Not  all  were  as  positive  as 
these  that  this  is  the  most  direct 
and  simple  solution.  One  man 
reported  that  his  paper  has  been 
considering  establishing  a  flat 
rate  but  fears  that  an  unfair 
situation  would  be  created. 

“Department  stores,”  he  wrote, 
“will  rarely  admit  that  any  part 
of  their  advertising  is  of  a  co¬ 
operative  nature  and  there  is  no 
way  a  publisher  could  be  100% 
sure.  'This  condition  would  let 
the  department  stores  ‘get  by’  at 
their  regular  rates,  while  the 
small  merchant  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  the  much  higher 
cooperative  rate.” 

Another  borderline  statement 
is:  “If  the  open  local  rate  and 
general  rate  difference  equaled 
the  agency  commission  on  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  the  problem 
could  be  answered.” 

Other  newspapers  which  did 
not  see  wisdom  in  establishing  a 
flat  rate  for  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  or  narrowing  the  differen¬ 
tial  suggested  that  newspapers 
refuse  national  or  general  ad¬ 
vertising  at  local  or  open  rates 
regardless  of  whether  it  were 
placed  by  the  dealer,  that  the 
whole  ad  be  charged  at  the  na¬ 
tional  rate  where  the  company 
rebates  half  of  the  bill  to  the 
retailer  and  that  there  should 
be  a  “more  wholesome  respect 
for  the  national  rate”  on  the 
part  of  both  manufacturer  and 
local  representative. 

Charges  Differ 

One  newspaper  said  that 
it  plans  to  require  payment  of 
the  general  rate  on  any  copy 
promoting  the  sale  of  one  trade- 
marked  product  such  as  a  pro¬ 
prietary  medicine  no  matter  who 
signs  the  ad,  another  said  that  it 
charges  about  25%  above  the 
regular  rate  for  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  and  a  third  believes 
that  publishers  should  charge  at 
least  the  local  open  rate  without 
discount  and  give  the  local 
dealer  the  rate  differential  as  an 
incentive. 

“All  advertising  should  be 
classified  as  either  local  or  gen¬ 
eral  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  copy,”  an  eastern  paper  elab¬ 
orated,  “Only  legitimate  retail 
stores  should  be  entitled  to  com¬ 
mercial  local  rates  and  only  one 
name  signed  to  a  retail  ad. 

“If  advertising  is  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  above  and  NOT  ac¬ 
cording  to  who  places  it,  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  is  no  further 
problem.  Where  it  is  billed  at 
general  rates  is  a  matter  of  de¬ 
tail.  Allowances  to  retail  stores 
by  national  advertiser  for  inclu¬ 
sion  of  copy  in  retail  ads  cannot 
be  eliminated  by  newspapers, 
but  no  honest  publisher  should 
furnish  separate  bills  to  retail 
stores  at  higher  than  rate 
paid.  .  .  .” 

It  was  also  suggested  that 
when  the  retail  rate  is  applied 
to  cooperative  advertising  man¬ 
ufacturers  should  not  expect 
general  advertising  service. 

There  were  a  few  newspapers 
which  reported  that  they  charge 
the  national  advertiser’s  share 
at  the  national  rate  and  the  local 


at  the  local  rate.  A  similar  so¬ 
lution  originated  by  a  weekly 
paper  was  reported  by  the  daily 
queried:  “A  weekly  paper  here 
publishes  50-50  advertising  for 
his  ‘national’  rate  of  35c;  he  bills 
the  sponsor  company  for  one- 
half  and  gives  the  local  repre¬ 
sentative  his  half  without 
charge.  His  ‘local’  rate  is  20c  so 
he  realizes  nearly  15c  net  and 
figures  he’s  making  money — pre- 
.sumably.” 

Quite  different  from  most  ar¬ 
rangements  is  the  Cooperative 
Certificate  plan  which  one  news¬ 
paper  reported.  The  national 
advertiser  receives  one  certifi¬ 
cate  for  each  50  lines  of  his  reg¬ 
ular  schedule  and  each  certifi¬ 
cate  entitles  a  local  merchant, 
designated  by  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser,  to  one  half-inch  tie-in. 
The  certificates  may  be  accumu¬ 
lated  for  a  maximum  period  of 
one  year. 

The  proposal  that  cooperative 
advertising  be  handled  quite 
apart  from  general  and  by  the 
manufacturer’s  sales  department, 
one  which  has  been  expressed 
occasionally  in  the  recent  past, 
reappeared  among  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires.  _ 

All  the  opinions  on  this  "^idea 
are  covered  in  a  statement  from 
a  sizable  newspaper  which 
wrote:  “(We  are)  trying  to  in¬ 
fluence  manufacturers,  factory 
branches  and  distributors  to  set 
up  two  distinct  newspaper  budg¬ 
ets — one  covering  factory  adver¬ 
tising  at  general  rates  controlled 
by  factory  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  and  agency;  cooperative 
(advertising)  over  dealer  sig¬ 
nature  at  retail  rate  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  separate,  considered  as  a 
Sales  Department  operation  and 
controlled  by  Sales  Department 
factory  branch  or  distributor 
with  factory  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  supplying  mats  or  the  copy 
if  necessary. 

Mississippi  Viewpoint 

Suggestions  most  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  a  broad  program  were 
supplied  by  a  daily  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Its  business  man¬ 
ager  wrote: 

“The  practice  of  the  industry 
and  common  sense  has  tended  to 
bring  automotive  and  general 
rates  to  the  same  place  on  most 
dailies’  cards,  I  believe. 

“Starting  now  cannot  many 
more  papers  clean  house  and  get 
the  appliance  field,  refrigerators, 
radio  receivers  by  classification 
rate  into  the  general  rate  pic¬ 
ture?  Then  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  funds  will  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether  increasingly  by  live  dis¬ 
tributors. 

“Each  dealer  for  $2  to  $6  a 
time  out  of  his  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  fimd  can  have  his  name 
and  address  in  a  dominant  ad  in 
a  dominant  daily  along  with 
other  dealers  instead  of  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  remaining  weeklies, 
tossed  around  in  local  spot  radio 
or  unspent.  .  .  . 

“Why  should  any  of  us  en¬ 
courage  fractional  use  of  our  pa¬ 
per  at  fractional  rates  when  a 
little  planning  and  coordination 
would  bring  a  maximum  advan¬ 
tage  taken  of  all  our  circulation 
at  full  general  rates?” 

In  conclusion  the  writer  de¬ 
clared  that  cooperative  adver- 
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No  Special  Edition 

The  New  York  Times  has  ss 
plans  to  publish  a  special  sdi- 
tion  ior  the  United  Nations  St- 
cririty  Conference,  as  on- 
nounced  in  a  news  magozia*, 
but  will  release  late  next  week 
a  special  56- page  book  entitled 
“Documents  on  World  Secur¬ 
ity,"  containing  agreements 
and  statements  leading  up  to 
the  San  Francisco  parley. 

The  book  has  been  timed  to 
precede  the  celebration  of 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Week  is 
schools. 


tising  has  for  years  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  compromise,  a  stage 
in  the  development  of  a  manu¬ 
facturer  only  partially  en¬ 
trenched,  but  that  the  NAEA 
survey  shows  that  it  “is  now 
being  considered  by  manufac¬ 
turers  as  the  ultimate  in  news¬ 
paper  relationships,”  and,  he 
continued,  “the  actual  and  po¬ 
tential  categories  of  national 
advertising  wiped  out  by  this 
continual  haziness  and  inaction 
in  newspaper  business  offices 
and  the  deep-seated  disgust  en¬ 
gendered  in  the  advertising 
agency  field  do  not  augur  well’ 
Uniformity  Wanted 

While  a  few  newspapers  as¬ 
serted  that  the  problem  was  en¬ 
tirely  a  manufacturer-dealer  one 
and  that  they  themselves  should 
not  enter  in,  many  declared  for 
a  uniform  plan  developed  by 
newspapers  and  followed 
them  all. 

A  central  organization  to 
serve  all  newspapers  in  an  area 
and  “cooperation  in  every  sense 
of  the  word”  was  one  idea,  that 
newspapers  should  enlist  the  aid 
of  industries  and  trade  assocu- 
tions  in  the  effort  to  establish 
uniform  and  fair  practice  was 
another  and  “Let  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
pers  set  up  a  nation-wide  adver 
tising  agency — to  prepare  cam¬ 
paigns — with  many  large  re¬ 
gional  offices  and  sell  manufac¬ 
turers  direct”  was  a  third. 

Among  the  random  comments 
pertaining  to  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  but  not  falling  into  any 
general  category  were  these: 
“Suggest  that  methods  used  by 
automobile  manufacturers  are 
most  successful  ...  we  wish  all 
manufacturers  would  discw- 
tinue  cooperative  advertising 
and  place  copy  direct,  which  we 
believe  more  effective  and  eco¬ 
nomical  for  the  manufacturers 
.  .  .  advertisers  should  consider 
better  class  of  smaller  city 
dailies  in  placing  paid  copy  and 
not  depend  on  us  to  back  p^d 
schedules  in  large  centers  with 
free  publicity  ...  all  monies 
should  be  pledged  in  advance 
and  a  program  set  up  rather 
than  an  ad  now  and  then  .  .  • 
cooperative  advertising  sho^ 
be  placed  in  form  of  advertising 
and  not  as  an  advertising  allow¬ 
ance  on  purchases  which  in 
many  cases  is  only  a  discount 
.  .  .  cooperative  advertising  will 
be  big  after  the  war.” 

PUILISHER  for  April  7.  iMi 
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Inside  Germany'  News 
Steals  War  Story 

continued  from  page  12 
from  the  plane  over  the  invasion 
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botch. 

“It  is  a  strange  thrill  to  sit  up 
here  over  the  gray-green  island 
of  Okinawa  and  .«ee  countless 
American  ships  of  all  types  criss¬ 
crossing  the  dark  water  off  the 
invuion  beaches  on  D-day  plus 
I,"  he  wrote  in  a  Page  1  story 
for  the  Journal. 
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We  arrived  over  the  invasion 
convoys  shortlv  before  dawn  and 
circled.  .  .  .  We  watched  dawn 
patrols  from  the  carriers  climb 
up  to  look  us  over,  and  we  saw 
warships  lying  off  ashore  belch¬ 
ing  (lames  as  they  bombarded 
the  Japanese.  We  watched  flak 
rising  from  both  our  own  and 
enemy  guns,  but  we  saw  no  sign 
of  enemy  aircraft.  Carriers  and 
battleships  moved  majestically. 

Home  from  the  wars  are  three 
Chicago  correspondents.  Edward 
P.  Morgan.  Daily  News,  is  back 
from  London.  Morgan,  who 
joined  the  News  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  after  having  previously 
been  with  the  United  Press  in 
Mexico,  was  stricken  with  a  lung 
infection  and  taken  to  a  Chicago 
hospital  shortly  after  his  arrival. 

Nat  A.  Barrows  of  the  Daily 
News  is  back  from  Sweden, 
where  he  had  been  reporting 
conditions  inside  Germany  from 
that  listening  post. 

James  S.  Jackson,  associate 
editor  of  the  Akron  ( O. )  Beacon 
Journal,  is  touring  France  and 
the  Allied  sector  of  Germany  at 
the  invitation  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 
He  is  writing  on  transportation 
and  supply  for  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers. 
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Frank  Hewlett.  UP.  corre¬ 
spondent  who  has  covered  the 
war  in  the  Paciflc  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities  in  December, 
1941,  has  returned  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  leave,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  Virginia,  with  whom 
he  was  reunited  at  the  capture 
of  Santo  Tomas  prison.  Hewlett 
was  head  of  the  U.P.’s  news  staff 
in  Manila  at  the  time  of  the  Jap 
invasion.  When  that  city  fell  he 
left  for  Bataan  and  Corregidor 
with  MacArthur.  At  the  time  his 
wife  was  serving  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  nurse  at  Santa  Catalina 
Hospital,  and  she  elected  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  job. 

From  Corregidor,  Hewlett 
went  to  Australia,  where  he 
covered  MacArthur's  headquar¬ 
ters.  And  then  he  saw  service 
in  India.  Burma  and  in  other 
hot  spots  in  the  Paciflc  area, 
finally  returning  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  at  the  time  of  MacArthur’s 
invasion. 

Robert  C.  Miller  U.P.  corre¬ 
spondent  who  was  wounded  last 
year  at  Aachen.  Germany,  is 
now  at  Letterman  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  San  Francisco,  where  he 
IS  recovering  from  a  paralyzing 
shrapnel  wound  in  his  right  arm. 
He  has  regained  the  use  of  his 
hand. 

Hal  Conefry,  who  has  covered 
the  Ohio  Statehouse  for  the  Ohio 
Scripps-Howard  bureau  for  25 
years,  left  last  week  on  a  special 
aaignment  as  a  correspondent 
with  the  U.  S.  Fifth  Army  in 


Italy.  He  expects  to  be  gone 
about  five  weeks. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure, 
the  Ohio  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  wishing  him  success  in  his 
assignment  and  recognizing  his 
“notable  and  outstanding  service 
in  the  state’s  legislative  halls.” 

Edwin  B.  Greenwald,  state 
editor  of  the  Columbus,  O.,  AP 
bureau  and  a  member  of  its  staff 
for  seven  years,  has  left  for  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  war  correspondent.  He 
is  the  third  member  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  bureau  to  go  overseas, 
the  other  two  being  Paul  Kern 
Lee  and  John  H.  Colburn. 

Executives  and  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
held  a  farewell  party  last  week 
for  I.  Kaufman,  who  was  to  leave 
for  Europe  shortly  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent. 

Gordon  Cobbledick  is  now 
serving  as  a  war  correspondent 
in  the  Pacific  theater  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Mac  R.  Johnson,  formerly  of 
U.P.,  will  represent  the  New 
Herald  Tribune  in  the  Pacific. 
Johnson  wrote  the  first  eye¬ 
witness  report  of  the  Super¬ 
fortress  bombing  of  Tokyo. 

Bill  Corum,  sports  editor  of 
the  New  York  Journal- American, 
is  doing  a  turn  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Europe. 

Herbert  A.  Klein  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  European  front  by 
Federated  Press,  labor  news  syn¬ 
dicate.  He  is  reportedly  the  first 
labor  press  correspondent  as¬ 
signed  to  any  U.  S.  battlefront. 

George  McWilliams,  INS  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  spent  more 
than  a  year  in  the  Aleutians, 
has  left  for  the  Central  Paciflc 
on  a  new  assignment.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  San  Francisco 
INS  bureau  and  before  that  with 
the  Denver  and  Detroit  bureaus. 

"The  man-and-wife  team  of 
Reynolds  and  Eleanor  Packard 
was  working  in  Germany  this 
week  after  having  left  U.P.’s 
Rome  bureau.  Reynolds  Pack¬ 
ard  was  with  Patton’s  3rd  Army, 
Eleanor  with  the  American  7th 
in  Southern  Germany. 


Walter  Ridder 
Headed  Overseas 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  2 — 
Walter  Ridder,  chief  of  staff  of 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- Pioneer 
Press  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  will 
leave  soon  for 
the  European 
war  theaters, 
where  he  will 
make  a  study  of 
political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  so¬ 
ciological  forces 
now  in  existence 
in  Germany  and 
Norway,  and  of 
the  changes 
which  will  fol¬ 
low  as  a  result 
of  the  Nazi  defeat. 

Before  the  war,  Ridder  visited 
Germany  on  several  occasions. 

Gus  Nordin,  a  member  of  the 
bureau,  will  be  acting  chief  of 
staff  during  Bidder’s  absence 
and  will  also  succeed  him  in  his 
Saturday  transcribed  broadcasts 
from  Washington  over  station 
WCCO,  Minneapolis. 


Ridder 
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JOE  PALOOKA 
TOPS  AMONG  COMICS 


In  Esquire  and  Reader's  Digest  articles  Ham 
Fisher's  great  character  heads  the  list  of  the  ten 
leading  strips.  This  is  nothing  new  as  PALOOKA 
has  reigned  a  top  favorite  for  15  years. 

PALOOKA  hung  up  the  gloves  to  be  the  first 
to  enlist  in  the  armed  services.  He  has  seen 
action  in  Africa  and  Europe  and  is  now  in  the 
Pacific. 

Over  600  papers  with  a  daily  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  of 

40,000,000 

run  JOE  PALOOKA. 

If  you  are  in  the  limited  territory  still  open, 
wire  us  collect. 

McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

60  EAST  42ND  ST.  NEW  YORK  17 
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1  in  27  Comics 
Rated  Desirable 
In  Quaker  Study 

PHn-AnFTPHTf.  Anrll  4 — Com»c 
strlos  *n  U.  S.  newspa¬ 

pers  as  circulation-pullers  get 
all  th®  worst  nf  it  in  a  snrvey 
conducted  hv  John  Lamb  Mcln- 
tlre.  vonth  co”nsePnr  and  ^arul*v 
member  at  the  George  School, 
in  re'>*'hv  Bucks  Countv.  a  co- 
ediicationat  school  cond"c*ed 
unde-  th®  d'r-ction  of  the  PhUa- 
delnh'a  Von-'v  AA’eeting  of  the 
Societv  of  Friends. 

Twer«*v-sev“n  comics,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  weekend  offerings  “of 
a  ]ar«e  ^ncftsv  naner,”  were 
anab'red  bv  ‘h®  Quaker  teacher. 
He  "ot  re-i-^'ons  from  a  groun 
of  50  adolescent  bovs.  mo«t  of 
them  ct”de-‘s  at  George  School, 
but  inclnd’ng  some  public 
school  contacts,  and  with  refer¬ 
rals  froni  professional  sources. 
Age  g-o»ip  of  the  boys  was  13  to 
15  years. 

O-ilv  one  of  ihe  27.  Professor 
Mcln*ire  renorts.  is  to  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  "a  desirable  sugges¬ 
tion  pattern  ”  Four  are  classi¬ 
fied  “neut—i.”  On  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger  are  5 
marko'i  off  os  “undesirable.”  16 
as  “definiteiv  vicious.”  and  a 
lone  conten'ter  dismissed  as 
“one  of  no  significant  interest.” 

Their  Net  Meaaage 

Surnmnr'-'ni;  for  the  entire 
group  of  27.  Professor  Mcln- 
tire  «ays  the'-  net  “message” 
yields  tv>«s  fuller  appraisal: 
“Abo'it  toach  that  success 

is  possible  on]v  bv  taking  the 
law  into  one’s  own  hands:  27% 
teach  di^esnect  for  marriage  re¬ 
lations:  23%  insist  that  ‘smart’ 
children  can  always  outwit 
adults,  and  onbr  one  strip  in  the 
whole  lot  suggests  that  success 
is  related  to  bi^h  moral  and 
ethical  standa-ds.” 

No  corn’c  is  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  renort  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mclntire  had  reoroduced 
in  a  recent  isstie  of  Proaressive 
Edurrt'oti.  bnt  a  .separate  an- 
pra’sal  is  made  of  each  of  the  27 
comics  under  survedlance.  Two 
cases  at  randoni  will  serve  to 
show  conclusions  drawn: 

1.  A  storv  of  high  adventure, 
geared  to  cnrrent  events:  honors 
go  to  a  clean-living,  “normal” 
adolescent,  thanks  to  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  an  older  man  who  is 
presumably,  but  not  frankly, 
promiscuous  w'th  female  her¬ 
oine®  “outside  the  law.” 

4.  The  forces  which  would  hold 
SIS  down  must  be  overcome  by 
superior  and  more  brutal  forces, 
applied  ruthlesslv.  in  the  hands 
of  the  down-trodden  masses. 

Popularity  of  the  strips  is 
conceded,  the  author  relating 
that  any  wise  parent  or  teacher 
knows  how  impossible  it  is  to 
keep  a  normal  youngster  away 
from  the  “funnies.”  Parents  are 
reminded  that  children  will  lead 
their  own  lives  in  the  adoles¬ 
cent  world  they  inhabit,  “and 
cutting  them  off  from  that  world 
only  intensifies  the  injurious  in¬ 
fluence  while  it  cuts  them  off 
from  whatever  antidotes  we  can 
find.” 

The  antidote  oflfered  by  this 


Quaker  critic,  is  for  parents  and 
teachers  “to  preserve  the  child’s 
adequacy  in  real-life  situations.” 
They  can  supplement  it  with 
genuine  personal  satisfactions  in 
activities  which  “are  .sound  and 
constructive.” 

“They  can  offset  the  emotional 
content  and  subconscious  influ¬ 
ence  of  injurious  media.”  he 
maintains,  “by  counteracting 
them  in  real  life  experience  and 
by  discussing  them  intelligently 
and  objectively  with  the  young¬ 
sters  themselves.” 

SYNDICATES 

_ continued  from  page  52 

cently  offering  both  dailies  and 
weeklies  a  series  of  short  ar¬ 
ticles  on  “Truth  About  Adver¬ 
tising,”  pointing  out  the  value 
of  sticking  to  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts.  Also  a  series,  “Your  1345 
Garden.”  Walter  A.  Sheed,  WNU 
Washington  staff  correspondent, 
is  writing  a  new  weekly  column, 
“The  (Home  Town)  Reporter  in 
Washington,”  slanted  at  rural 
America.  ...  At  Army  request 
Dr.  William  T.  Ellis,  author  of 
one  Sunday  and  two  daily  Ellis 
Service  religious  features,  lec¬ 
tured  at  Welsh  Convalescent 
Hospital,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

.  .  .  CT-NYN  announces  a  never- 
before  -  published  serial  “Mid¬ 
summer  Nightmare,”  by  Christo¬ 
pher  Hale,  for  the  crime  fan. 

Cartoon  Chert 

UNLESS  Ham  Fisher  wants  a 

bunch  of  damage  suits  on  his 
hands  he’d  better  rescue  Joe 
Palooka.  McNaught  Syndicate’s 
star,  from  that  life  raft.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  the  William  Jewell 
College.  Liberty,  Mo.,  have 
formed  a  Joe  Palooka  Club  with 
practically  100%  membership, 
male  members  promising  not  to 
shave  their  upper  lips  until  Joe 
is  rescued,  the  girls  pledging  not 
to  play  the  juke  boxes  and  to 
give  the  money  saved  to  the  Red 
Cross,  and  sororities  canceling 
all  social  engagements.  Here’s 
the  payoff:  On  the  day  Joe  is 
saved  the  girls  will  shave  the 
men’s  mustaches  in  a  ceremony 
on  ’he  courthouse  steps. 

Well,  our  bets  are  on  UFS’s 
cartoonist  Bill  Mauldin  —  even 
though  it  was  no  lesser  power 
than  “Old  Blood  and  Guts”  who 
wanted  him  to  tidy  up  his  in- 
fantr.v  men  for  the  sake  of  Army 
morale.  On  April  4  Mauldin’s 
panel  depicted  two  of  those  sar¬ 
torial  imperfects  driving  into 
the  Third  Army  zone  and  about 
to  devour  because  of  posted  fines 
on  “No  helmet,  no  shave,  no  tie, 
etc.”  The  cartoon  hit  the  center 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram’s  front  page  together  with 
a  feature  on  Mauldin  by  Fred  J. 
Cook,  staff  writer. 

A  Chicago  Tribune  -  New 
York  News  comic  is  attracting 
nationwide  approval  as  a  family 
feature — and  gifts  of  baby  ne¬ 
cessities  to  its  author,  Frank 
King.  Skeezix,  whom  we  first 
knew  as  a  doorstep  foundling  in 
the  early  “Gasoline  Alley”  se¬ 
quences,  is  father  himself  of  an 
eight-pound  boy.  Chipper. 

KFS  strongman,  Popeye,  is  go¬ 
ing  into  war  production  shortly 
— producing  a  beard.  But  what 
that  beard  will  be  used  for  is  a 
military  secret,  of  course. 
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CHARLES  W.  HOLMBURG,  41, 

associate  editor  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times  for  the 
past  five  years,  died  Mar.  31 
after  an  operation.  He  joined 
the  Capital  Times  as  part-time 
secretary  to  William  ’T.  Evjue, 
editor,  while  attending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  1929  and 
became  full-time  assistant  to  Mr. 
Evjue  after  graduation,  serving 
as  editorial  writer. 

O.  L.  Brownlee,  60,  formerly 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Tribune,  died  at  his  home 
in  San  Francisco  Mar.  30  after  a 
long  illness. 

Archibald  Sawers,  51,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Regina  (Sask.) 
Leader-Post  bureau  at  Moose 
Jaw  since  1924,  died  at  Moose 
Jaw  recently. 

Herbert  W.  Forster,  47,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  di^  siiddenlv  Mar.  30. 
A  resident  of  Rockville  Centre, 
L.  I.,  he  had  been  a  reporter  on 
the  Bronx  (N.  Y. )  Home  News 
and  the  old  New  York  Globe, 
later  writing  Sunday  features 
for  the  New  York  Times. 

Joseph  R.  Cheesman,  80,  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (N.  J.)  Daily  Enterprise 
and  president  of  the  firm  which 
published  it,  died  Mar.  28  in 
Mt.  Holly.  N.  J. 

Walter  Bynum  Bell,  71,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C. )  Observer  once 
connected  with  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C  )  News  and  Observer,  died 
Mar.  25  in  Winston-Salem. 

Louis  Maxwell  Kennedy,  65. 
sports  editor  of  the  old  Portland 
( Ore. )  Telegram  for  15  years, 
died  in  Portland  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  He  joined  the  Telegram  in 
1913  and  resigned  in  1928. 

William  Marion  Wood,  52.  for 
the  past  21  years  advertising 
representative  for  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  died  April  1  in 
Norfolk. 

Hildegarde  Gloyer,  for  23 
years  employed  in  the  national 
advertising  department  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  a  char¬ 
ter  member  of  the  Women’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  C’ub  of  Milwaukee, 
di^  Mar.  29. 

Frederick  C.  Painton,  49, 
Reader’s  Digest  Pacific  corre¬ 
spondent  since  1943.  fiction 
writer  and  former  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Telegram  and 
New  York  Tribune,  died  April  1 
on  Guam. 

Dr.  James  Ball  Naylor,  84, 
physician,  author  and  former 
editorial  writer  for  the  Marion 
(O)  Star  and  the  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  died  April  1 
at  McConnellsville,  O. 

William  Morris,  59,  sports 
writer  for  the  New  York  Mirror 
since  1942  and  earlier  a  boxer. 
West  Coast  sports  writer,  pub¬ 
licity  man  and  boxing  writer 
for  the  New  York  Post,  died 
April  2. 

Wallace  Goldsmith,  72,  news¬ 
paper  cartoonist  and  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Boston  Post  25 
years,  died  Mar.  31  in  Bedford, 
Mass. 

Torgny  Segerstedt,  68,  one  of 


Sweden’s  foremost  editors,  og 
the  staff  of  the  Goteborgs  Hn. 
dels-Och  SjOfarts  Tidning  sin» 
1917,  died  Mar.  31.  He  wai^ 
of  Sweden’s  most  outstandin. 
critics  of  Hitler. 

J.  C.  O’Connell,  74.  formef 
editor  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Itm 
and  managing  editor  of  th* 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adrertinr 
evening  edition,  later  on  th* 
New  York  Times  staff  from  192S 
to  1944,  died  Mar. 

Died  in  Service 

FIRST  LT.  EDWIN  C.  BURN- 

ARD,  42,  former  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Portland  (M*) 
Press-Herald,  and  correspondent 
for  the  Boston  Globe,  died  Mar 
28  aboard  ship  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Port  of  Embarkation. 

Lt.  Frank  R.  McFEArma 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  artiit 
for  eight  years  before  enterini 
.service,  was  killed  in  action  in 
Luxembourg  Dec.  16. 

Jessie  Henderson,  one  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia’s  best  -  known  news¬ 
paper  women,  died  April  4  in 
Hollywood.  She  was  formerly  i 
star  reporter  and  feature  writer 
for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
had  worked  on  the  Public 
Ledger  and  the  ledger  syndicate, 
under  the  pen-name  of  H.  C. 
Norris.  She  had  recently  been 
a  magazine  writer  in  the  movie 
colony. 

Fred  S.  Foster,  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  creator  of  Foster 
Bold  and  other  typ>e  faces  uari 
chiefly  in  advertising,  died  in 
Chicago  April  4. 

Albert  F.  Nathan,  52,  veteran 
Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  on 
leave  as  public  relations  diree 
tor  for  the  American  Potash  and 
Chemical  Co.,  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  in  Los  Angeles  April  4 
■ 

Son  of  Wounded 
Marine  Vet  Killed 

U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Mare 
Island.  Cal.,  April  3  —  Master 
Technical  Sergeant  Donald  A. 
Hallman,  Sr.,  veteran  Marine 
Corps  combat  correspondent 
who  lost  a  leg  while  fighting 
the  Japanese  on  Peleliu  (E4P. 
Nov.  18,  1944,  p.  3)  has  been 
notified  here  that  his  son,  * 
rnember  of  the  ’^onrth  Marine 
Division,  was  killed  on  Iwo. 

The  son,  Pfc.  Donald  A.  Hall¬ 
man,  Jr.,  was  17  years  old.  He 
had  fought  previously  at  f^aipan. 
Tinian  and  the  Marshall  Islands. 

Hallman,  Sr.,  38,  on  military 
leave  from  an  editorial  post  at 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  is 
on  the  last  lap  of  a  long  period 
of  convalescence  here.  His  wife. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hallman,  now 
serves  as  secretary  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  New  Yort 
World-Telegram. 

m 

Easter  Poster 

Chicago,  April  2 — In  the  East 
er  spirit,  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  appealed  to  churchei 
and  congregations  of  all  denom¬ 
inations  for  10  days  prior  to 
Easter  Sunday  when  the  paper  i 
234  delivery  trucks  carried  * 
poster  done  in  traditional 
colors  of  lavender,  gold  and 
white,  urging  all  to  go  to  chuM 
and  offer  prayers  for  our  fight¬ 
ing  forces. 
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I  Manila  Tougher  Repoitei  Becomes 
Han  Jungles#  Miner  for  Series 

twt  ±  *1  Chicago,  April  3 — To  find  out 

S/yyg  X  eatSOrtll  coal  miners  work  and  live 

and  play,  the  Chicago  Times  sent 
ne  battle  for  Manila  pre-  James  Peneff.  reporter  to  work 
tfsted  some  brand  new  fighting  for  two  weeks  as  a  coal  miner 
nroblems  to  American  soldiers  in  Pennsylvania  and  Southern 
^  to  slugging  Illinois.  This  week  the  news- 

™ -  paper  released  the  first  of  a 

1  series  of  articles  by  Peneff  on 
his  experiences. 

The  series  was  timed  to  break 
with  the  story  of  union  contract 
negotiations  involving  400,000 
bituminous  coal  miners. 

In  his  first  story,  the  Times 
reporter  told  of  his  narrow 
escape  from  death  during  a  coal 
mine  slide.  He  said  in  part: 

“For  two  weeks  I  was  a  coal 
junkie  fighting.”  miner  and  the  roar  that  .s^pelled 

tettid.  “The  TeaUorth  death  for  a  newly-acquired  com- 
r.M  onf  intn  rade  of  mine  still  resounds  in 


used  to  slugging  Illinois,  mis  weeK  me  news- 

j(^t  with  the  —  “  first  nf  a 

jip5  in  the  j  un¬ 
ties,  declares 
Hilph  Teatsorth 
oJ  United  Press, 
fbo  has  just  re- 
arned  from 
•Jiere. 

“They  found 
Manila  a  hell  of 
I  lot  tougher 
Dioposition  than  i 

iunfle  fighting.”  miner  ana  me  roar  inai  .speiiea 

tettid.  “The  Teatsorth  death  for  a  newly-acquired  com- 
Jips  got  into  mine  still  resounds  in 

•Jie  concrete  buildings,  and  had  . 

to  be  blasted  out.”  ^  was  just  one  of  many  inci- 

Itmade  a  good  show  for  the  ^ 

correipondents,  however.  "From  keyed  to  courage— -that 

the  ^  buildings  in  Manila  it  f.a"™®  T 

was  possible  to  overlook  the  underground  that  had  as  its 

filhti^and  even  see  the  Jap  f*"™  ^  rr“®  ‘i*®* 

mnvino  nrniinH  ture  of  the  day-to-day  life  of  a 

the  old  wall^*  city  We  had  segment  of  the  nation’s  popula- 

Sidde  seats^  ^  “on  known  to  most  Chicagoans 

M  was  not  beer  and  skittles 

It  correspondents  headquarters.  ®  hand  in  the  sy.stem  that  gets 
however,  he  declares.  “The  25  <^°al  to  their  homes  and  .shoos. 
or  30  newsmen  were  Invariably  .-t.  »  w«r  j  j* 

camped  alongside  155  mm  bat-  StompS  lor  Wounded 

lories  that  were  shelling  the  Japs  Grows  Nationallv 
day  and  night.  It  was  a  kind  of  iwaiionaiiy 

mental  hazard  too,  because  you  idea  conceived  by  three 

didn’t  know  when  the  Japs  Philatelic  writers  just  six 
would  open  up  with  a  counter  months  ago  has  grown  into  one 
tarrage  of  the  largest  national  projects 

"At  one  time  the  correspond-  carried  on  under  the  supervision 
enti  were  quartered  in  the  lib-  American  Red  Cross, 

orated  Santo  Tomas  prison  camp  »  years  ago,  Ernest 

-but  the  Japs  just  shelled  hell 

out  of  it.  A  lot  of  the  internees  '‘"‘I 

were  killed  -  something  we  S'" 

weren’t  permitted  to  tell  at  the  9^*cago  Sun.  decided  they  d 
time-but  miraculously  no  cor-  ‘oterests  with 

respondents  were  hit  ”  hospitalized  service 

Teatsorth.  who  was  in  the  men  arid  made  regular  trips  to 
Pacific  for  18  months  and  fol-  hospitals  near  their  home^ 
lowed  MacArthur  from  Austra-  ^  ’ 

Ua.  sometimes  covering  as  many  editor  of  Weekly  Philatelic  Cos 
as  two  landings  a  week,  has  ®*P’  suggested  that  similar  proj- 
noticed  a  steady  dimunition  in  ects  be  _  maugurated  in  ^1  hos- 
the  severity  of  Pacific  censor-  Stamps  for  the  Wound- 

sliip  he  said  organized,  with  Kehr 

■I  thinir  fh..  as  national  chairman,  and  Lid- 


Prewi  Unit  Gets 
Delayed  Start 
As  Japs  Attack 

By  Boyd  B.  Stutter 

American  Legion  War 

Correspondent 

Manila  (By  Mail) — The  Press 
Wireless  unit  that  followed  into 
Maniia  close  on  the  heels  of 
General  MacArthur’s  troops  ran 
into  a  keen  little  battle  all  its 
own.  Infiltrating  Japs  closed  in 
on  the  site  selected  for  the 
transmitter  installation,  some  six 
or  seven  miles  north  of  the  city, 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  destroy 
it.  They  were  beaten  off. 

“Unable  to  complete  installa¬ 
tion  because  of  combat  condi¬ 
tions,”  tersely  reported  Manager 
Ed  Stovall,  Los  Angeles,  to  the 
home  office  when  queri^  as  to 
why  he  was  not  sending  out  a 
volume  of  news  dispatches. 

Manager  Stovall  did  not  elabo¬ 
rate,  but  he  could  have  told  the 
New  York  office  that  on  the  day 
he  sent  the  message  American 
troops  and  Filipino  guerrillas 
engaged  in  an  hour-long  snip¬ 
ing  battle  with  the  Japs.  Six 
of  the  enemy  were  killed  in 
that  engagement  and  one  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  by  blowing  him- 
.self  to  bits  when  he  saw  that 
escape  from  death  or  capture 
was  impossible.  The  last  Nip 
fell  100  feet  from  the  equipment. 

The  Press  Wireless  unit,  imder 
Manager  Stovall,  followed  the 
Army  so  closely  that  it  came 


into  Manila  before  street  light¬ 
ing  had  ceased.  A  location  lor 
the  transmitter  installation  was 
selected  some  six  or  seven  miles 
north  of  the  city  where  it  would 
be  free  from  interference.  The 
equipment  was  placed  on  the 
ground  and  work  of  setting  Np 
the  station  was  well  under  way 
when  the  Jap  attack  came. 

Soon  after  reaching  the  site, 
Stovall  was  warned  by  friendly 
guerrillas  that  the  Japs  were 
moving  in  with  some  consider¬ 
able  force,  intent  upon  destroy¬ 
ing  the  installation,  probably 
under  the  mistaken  notion  that 
it  was  for  military  use. 

A  Jap  scout  prowling  in  the 
neighborhood  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  by  an  American  sergeant 
while  the  equipment  was  being 
placed  on  the  ground.  The  next 
day  the  Japs  attacked  with  a 
small  force  of  raiders  who  had 
infiltrated  the  American  lines 
during  the  night,  armed  with 
rifles,  machine  guns,  grenades 
and  a  light  knee  mortar.  Seven 
of  this  group  were  killed;  nine 
more  were  polished  off  next  day. 

By  that  time  Stovall  knew  he 
had  stepped  into  an  unhealthy 
spot.  The  station  was  moved 
nearer  the  city. 

■ 

Heads  War  Loon  Unit 

William  E.  Schmid,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Julius  Garfinckel 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  and 
vice-president  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  NRDGA  committee  for  the 
Seventh  War  Loan. 


iiiip  he  said  ^  organized,  wnn  is.enr 

■I  think  the  reason  censorship  national  chairman,  and  Lid- 
is  getting  better  is  because  we’re  2?®."  r^ional  director  for 
winning  The  militarv  is  not  at  Chicago.  'The  committee  .soon 
touchy  about  little  tWngs  as  it  f^P^nded  to  some  850  volun- 
used  to  be.  It  no  loneer  feels  ^ 

security  requires  putting  ^•^®t^®^  Cross  indors^  the 

four  stories  through  thi  encouraged  its  ex¬ 
wringer.  pansion. 

Teatsorth  wears  the  new  cam-  direction  a  cam- 

puign  ribbon  awarded  by  the  P^'^n  to  obtain  stamps  was  in- 
PWlippine  government  to  those  augurat^  and  in  a  few  weeks 
to  the  original  landing  under  some  of  the  country  s  largest 
fire,  and  30  days  in  the  ^km-  business  firms  were  turning  over 
pai^.  ^  stamps  received  on  domestic  and 

,  foreign  mail. 

T  r*  i  J  Today  Stamps  for  the  Wound- 

rvonien  LGaacrS  r@tGa  ed  collects  and  distributes  be- 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  April  2 —  tween  three  and  four  hundred 
More  than  150  of  Indiana’s  most  thousand  stamps  each  week, 
prominent  women  were  guests  ■ 

pi  the  Indianapolis  Star  at  a  «  j  x  e  i 
luncheon  •  here  recently.  They  AMVara  tO  •dCJlOOl 
jWe  women  whose  stories  have  Los  Angeles.  April  2 — The 
wn  told  in  the  column  ‘"rhey  Los  Angeles  Examiner  has  pre- 
Achieve”  by  Lotys  Benning  sented  two  world  globes  to  Los 
otewart,  which  appears  each  Angeles  High  School  as  the  one 
bun^y  in  the  Star,  and  the  “making  the  best  showing”  in 
luncheon  was  in  honor  of  the  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
fourth  anniversarj’  of  the  col-  National  American  History 

Awards  competition. 


PROGRESS 


The  flictionary  definition 
of  |)i  ogress  — '^a  moving 
fdr\>  ai’(l”— likewise  describes 
tlie  141-year-old  course 
of  Johiisou  Inks  (jiiality. 
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WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY _ 

TWA's  Purpose 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  inclusion  of  TWA  as  a 
sponsor  of  ‘subsidy  contests”  in 
your  editorial  of  Mar.  24,  p.  38 
is,  I  believe,  extremely  unfair 
to  scores  of  U.  S.  newspaper  and 
magazine  editors,  writers  and 
photographers  who  have  been 
entrants  in  the  contest  this  com¬ 
pany  has  sponsored  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

Your  charge  that  “Cash  prizes 
are  a  temptation  to  reporters, 
photographers  and  cartoonists  to 
slip  into  the  paper  an  item  fea¬ 
turing  or  including  a  commercial 
product”  is  a  slur,  however  un¬ 
intentional,  against  this  group. 
The  record  of  our  contest  will 
show  that  a  credit-line  to  TWA 
has  never  been  a  requirement 
for  an  exhibit  and  a  number 
have  entered  the  winners’  circle 
without  so  much  as  having  writ¬ 
ten  a  single  mention  for  this 
company.  Winner  of  the  pho¬ 
tographic  award  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  a  man  who. 
to  my  knowledge,  has  never 
photographed  a  TWA  plane.  We 
have  never  expected,  nor  have 
we  received,  any  “special  treat¬ 
ment”  as  a  result  of  this  com¬ 
petition. 

As  for  your  question  of  “Why 
should  one  mode  of  travel  be 
promoted  in  this  manner?”  the 
answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
aviation  writing,  like  science 
writing,  has  attracted  a  special¬ 
ized  type  of  writer.  The  group 
of  U.  S.  aviation  writers  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  en¬ 
lightening  the  public  on  matters 
of  aviation  and  we  feel  they  are 
deserving  of  some  special  recog¬ 
nition.  That  was,  and  still  is. 
TWA’s  sole  purpose  in  creating 
these  awards. 

Leo  Baron,  Director, 
TWA  News  Bureau, 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

[Editor’s  Note:  The  editorial 
contained  no  statement  that  a 
credit  line  to  TWA  has  been  a 
requirement  for  an  exhibit  in 
this  contest.  It  was  plainly 
stated  that  the  contest  “is  for 
writing  about  aviation  in  gen¬ 
eral.”] 


Capital  'M' 


To  the  Editor: 

In  connection  with  the  use  of 
the  word  “Mass”  as  a  religious 
ceremony  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  it  is  noticeable  that 
press  associations  frequently 
spell  the  word  with  a  small  “m.” 
"This  is  true  of  many  local  items 
using  the  word  “Mass.” 

The  Catholic  Church  teaches 
that  Christ  is  present  in  the 
Mass  as  He  was  in  the  Last  Sup¬ 
per,  not  in  a  representative  way, 
but  really,  truly  and  substan¬ 
tially.  This  teaching  is  based  on 
the  words  used  by  Christ,  “This 
is  My  body”  over  the  bread,  and 
over  the  wine,  “This  is  the 
chalice  of  My  blood.”  Thus,  in 
the  Mass,  Christ  is  present  as 
He  was  on  Calvary,  making  the 
Mass  and  Calvary  synonymous, 
and  since  Christ  is  a  Divine  Per¬ 
son  and  the  Mass  is  Christ,  in 
an  unbloody  manner,  references 


indicating  Christ  are  properly 
capitalized,  e.g..  Son,  Saviour, 
Mass  or  Lord. 

I  realize  that  in  the  rush  ac¬ 
companying  the  preparation  of 
dispatches  and  local  items,  the 
capitalization  of  “Mass”  could 
escape  the  writer,  and  I  hasten 
to  assure  those  concerned  that 
if  they  are  tempted  to  read  any 
criticism  into  my  letter,  it  is 
friendly.  In  this  connection,  I 
am  informed  by  a  staff  member 
of  a  large  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper  that,  though  the  writer  of 
an  article  should  capitalize 
“Mass,”  very  likely  the  word 
would  be  “corrected”  in  the  city 
room  to  a  small  “m.” 

Could  “Mass”  be  spelled  with 
a  capital  “M”  in  these  articles,  1 
feel  it  would  be  regarded  by 
Catholics  as  a  gesture  of  under¬ 
standing.  The  spelling  with  a 
small  “m”  has  been  noticed  by 
others,  though  I  am  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  state  how  generally. 

I  believe  correspondents  would 
welcome  this  distinction  and 
reference  to  Webster’s  New  In¬ 
ternational  Dictionary  would 
support  those  concerned,  for  the 
use  of  capital  “M”  in  the  word 
“Mass.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  would  be 
one  of  the  best  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  matter  to  the  newspaper 
field,  should  you  deem  it  worthy 
of  their  notice. 

Robert  C.  Morrow, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Edit  Columnists? 

To  the  Editor; 

The  newspaper  editors  of  the 
country  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting  in  the  crisis  of 
space  conservation.  And  all  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  afraid  to 
edit  the  columnists. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Peg- 
ler,  Winchell.  Pearson  and  the 
others  should  continue  writing 
“columns”  that  run  more  than 
a  newspaper  column  in  length 
daily. 

Anybody  with  writing  experi¬ 
ence  knows  it’s  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  over  an  “idea”  in 
150  words  than  in  1,500  words. 
But  long  articles  aren’t  read, 
these  days,  no  matter  how  in¬ 
terestingly  written. 

The  columnists  and  feature 
writers  should  have  been  the/ 
first  to  “cut  their  stuff.” 

Some  editors  may  say  that 
editing  .  of  featured  writers 
would  require  too  many  man¬ 
hours  in  the  editorial  rooms. 

I  submit  that  the  columnists 
themselves  should  recognize 
wartime  difficulties  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  make  their  columns 
easy  to  edit. 

Of  course,  one  can’t  blame  the 
columnist,  really,  for  human  na¬ 
ture  is  human  nature.  Each 
author  believes  his  editor  cus¬ 
tomer  is  wiser  in  throwing  out 
every  column  but  his  own. 

No.  The  blame  has  been  with 
the  editor.  White  paper  short¬ 
ages  are  real.  But  the  short¬ 
age  of  interesting  writers  ex¬ 
isted  long  before  we  went  to 
war  and  will  continue  long  after 
Hitler  is  hanged.  War  is  no 
excuse  for  discouraging  new 
writers.  War  is  no  excuse  for 
taking  the  “easier  way”  in  edit¬ 
ing  the  wartime  new^>aper. 

James  T.  Healey, 
Si^enectady,  N.  Y. 


Dash  Slowed 

To  the  Editor: 

The  article  by  Miss  Emma 
Dash  of  the  Philadelphia  Record 
in  the  Mar.  10  issue  of  E.  &  P. 
(p.  61),  complaining  of  the 

Army  arrangement  for  press 
coverage  of  the  repatriated  pris¬ 
oners  on  the  Grlpsholm,  was 
feminine  and  unfortunate. 

Every  reporter  in  the  business 
for  any  number  of  years  has 
“lobby  feet”  from  waiting  for 
things  to  be  arranged,  or  for 
meetings  to  break  up,  or  for 
juries  to  reach  their  goal  of 
unanimity.  The  Gripsholm  is 
a  special  case  of  waiting,  for 
people  trying  to  get  off  the  boat 
as  well  as  for  reporters  covering 
its  arrival.  You’d  better  get 
used  to  waiting  in  this  racket. 
Miss  Dash.  I  recommend  the 
Modern  Library  or  the  25-cent 
Pocket  Books. 

Miss  Dash’s  complaint  was  un¬ 
fortunate  in  that  it  tended  to 
cast  reflection  upon  Lt.  Col.  Ed¬ 
ward  Allen,  the  Army  PRO  in 
New  York,  described  with  in¬ 
accuracy  by  the  lady  as  “Col. 
Ted  Allen.”  Most  of  the  re¬ 
porters  present  at  Halloran 
Hospital  during  the  interview¬ 
ing  of  the  Gripsholm  passengers 
will  agree.  I’m  sure,  that  things 
would  have  been  much  more 
difficult  had  not  Lt.  Col.  Allen 
come  over  from  Manhattan  to 
help  smooth  out  an  arrangement 
that  was  difficult  by  its  nature. 
Lt.  Col.  Allen  is  a  distinguished 
newspaper  man,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  and  for  my  money 
the  best  cutter  of  red  tape  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
I  trust  that  E  &  P  will  find  a 
little  space  to  correct  the  un¬ 
happy  impression  given  by  Miss 
Dash. 

Ed.  Lahey, 
Chicago  Daily  News, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Too  Much  Freedom? 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  just  finished  reading 
the  article  appearing  in  issue  of 
Feb.  24,  p.  26,  under  the  head 
‘  ‘Too  Much’  Freedom  of  Press, 
Says  Official.” 

Please  let  me  say  that  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  must  be 
preserved  and  “too  much  free¬ 
dom”  has  never  existed.  What 
the  gentleman  evidently  means 
is  that  there  has  been  “Too 
Much  Abuse  of  the  Freedom.” 
This  I  agree  with.  This  same 
thing  occurs  in  all  professions. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  take  away 
the  right  of  a  physician  to  ad¬ 
minister  morphine  or  any  other 
sedative  merely  because  some 
M.D.S  peddle  it  to  dope  fiends. 

Likewise  to  take  away  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  because 
some  EDITORS  ( ? )  abuse  that 
freedom  would  also  be  silly.  .  .  . 

Allow  me  to  say  that  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  to  stop  press 
abuses  If  our  schools  will  drill 
the  difference  between  the  “use” 
and  “abuse”  of  editorial  free¬ 
doms  into  the  student  bodies, 
and  if  the  dear  people  raise  hell 
with  the  “smart”  guy  who  edits 
without  a  conscience. 

Respectfully, 

Pierce  Munsey, 
“The  Ad  Man,” 
Portales,  N.  M. 


Mailers  Halt 
G-Doy  Walkout 
In  Des  Moines 

Des  Moines,  la.,  April  2-t1k 
nine  ITU  mailers  and  the  prin'. 
ers  who  had  been  on  strike  r 
the  Des  Moines  Register  sH 
Tribune  since  Mar.  24  returnej 
to  work  at  noon  last  Friday.  Si 
new  agreements  were  entent 
into  by  any  of  the  parties. 

The  striking  employes  re 
turned  after  lengthy  eonferensB 
with  a  special  committw  ip 
pointed  by  the  Des  Moiu 
Trades  and  Labor  Assembly. 

Members  of  the  commitiei 
were  Roy  Elliott,  B.  E.  Syite 
James  Soutter,  Clarence  Me 
dusky,  and  Joseph  O’Connell 
A.  A.  Couch,  president  of  tie 
Iowa  federation  of  labor,  assisi 
ed  the  committee. 

This  group  recommended  thr 
the  strike  be  ended,  leaving  lE 
parties  free  to  prosecute  thw 
claims  through  conciliation  « 
legal  channels. 

In  a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  election  at  the  Polk  Co* 
ty  courthouse  the  same  eveaiai 
to  determine  a  bargaining  amr 
for  mailing  room  employei  9 
out  of  66  votes  were  cast  fa 
the  Des  Moines  Mailers  Unfa 
No.  58,  affiliated  with  the  hfa 
national  Mailers  Union.  ^ 
votes  were  cast  for  the  miileR 
union  affiliated  with  the  ITU. 

Aubrey  McEachern,  acting  fa 
the  regional  NLRB  director,  ctr 
tified  that  a  majority  of  thevilii| 
votes  had  been  cast  for  the  DR' 

Gardner  Cowles,  presidents 
the  company,  commenting  on  fa 
resumption  of  operations,  said 
“We  are  very  pleased  to  hia 
all  of  our  employes  wodfa 
again.  We  have  no  quarrel  will 
any  of  thein. 

“The  strike  was  most  t 
advised.  All  parties  can  geti 
fair  hearing  through  the  pinpc 
legal  and  other  govemmenti. 
channels  without  resorting  to 
any  work  stoppage. 

“The  public  has  exercisei 
great  patience  and  tolerance 
for  which  I  want  to  expws 
gratitude  in  behalf  of  the  MB' 
pany.” 

■ 

ITU  Lows  Out 
In  Springfield  Cose 

Chicago,  April  3  — 
recognition  of  ITU  laws  and  ro 
closed  shop  are  no  longw  >■ 
sues  before  the  Daily  Nm 
paper  Commission  in  the  fa 
pute  between  the  Spring 
(Mass.)  Republican-New 
and  the  International 
graphical  Union.  The  two  is^ 
were  dropped  by  agreement  »• 
hearing  last  Friday  before  * 
Commission. 

Issues  to  be  decided  by  fa 
Commission  include  wages  fa 
hours,  severance  pay,  va»fa* 
and  holidays.  Appearing  biiia 
the  Commission  were  She^ 
H.  Bowles,  publisher,  and  Wfa 
ruff  Randolph,  ITU  presM* 
Represented  on  the  Conunfa* 
were  Dr.  Robert  K.  Burns, ^ 
man  and  public  member:  ^ 
Burpee,  industry,  and 
Cooney,  labor. 
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^1  pr6Ss  photo^r&pli6rs  sssocid* 

[Camera  Men  bxcnange 

H  •  _  •  tions  Conference  in  April  to 

fJ^^d  AIT1^\n  make  use  of  his  association’s  fa- 

IQ^vLd  ^/XX  ^^OO^/wXVX  XX^^XX  cilities  but  requested  that  all 

■  bring  their  own  supplies. 

Bv  lack  Price  Charles  Newman,  president  of 

^  the  Philadelphia  Press  Photog- 

IV  1  telephonic  conference  on  I'vere  listening  to  the  conference  raphers  Asswiation,  came  in, 
nursday  night.  Mar.  29.  I  'a  a  loud  .speaker  and  all  were  fayify?-  First  of  all,  I  am  falk- 


nursday  night.  Mar.  29. 
S,  newspaper  camera  men  in  a 
M  d«en  exchanged  ideas  on 
tiK  formation  of  a  national  as- 


1  favor  of  a  national  associa- 
'on. 


ing  for  myself,  as  we  haven’t 
brought  this  national  organiza- 


(Ilf  formation  of  a  national  as-  I  'The  next  speaker  was  Clarence  tion  matter  up  at  one  of  our 

n.  ttfflition  of  press  photographers.  I'rinn,  president  of  the  Boston  regular  rneetings,  but  in  con- 

M  Rfft  Williams,  staff  photog-  [Press  Photographers  Associa-  tiering  all  our  members  person- 

n.  rvter  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  tion.  He  said  90%  of  his  mem-  ally- .we  feel  that  thjs  organiza- 

M  tS^elefrroph.  who  has  spent  bers  were  listening  in.  He  told  1’°*^  >3  a  Sreat  thing.  Newman 

miny  months  in  promoting  the  of  the  success  of  the  Boston  reported  his  association  has  50 

L  jm.  said  he  had  enlisted  the  group  in  obtaining  the  coopera-  active  mempers. 

Import  of  Eric  Palmer  of  the  tion  of  the  police  and  other  of-  Washington.  D.  C.  was  repre- 
nnr  Institute  of  America,  who  fleial  agencies.  .sented  by  Charles  Mack,  presi- 


nBDort  of  Eric  Palmer  of  the  tion  of  the  police  and  other  of-  Washington.  D.  C.  was  repre- 
emr  Institute  of  America,  who  fleial  agencies.  .sented  by  Charles  Mack,  presi- 

I  nt  his  organization  to  finance  Describing  the  activities  of  his  dent  of  the  White  House  Pho- 
aie  telephonic  hookup.  How-  organization,  he  stated.  “We  tographers  Association.  He 
(«,  the  institute  received  no  have  no  entangling  alliances  and  stated.  “We  have  canvassed  a 
aaition  in  any  of  the  conversa-  we  feel  that  our  camera  work  good  majority  of  our  members 
,j(P„  is  up-to-date  and  constantly  Im-  and  we  think  a  national  organi- 

Wiiliams.  as  master  of  cere-  proving.  A  national  association,  zation  is  very  desirable.  ’There  is 
nooies.  opened  the  conference  founded  on  the  same  basis  as  the  a  question  in  the  mind  of  a  lot 
bT  quoting  from  the  journal  of  Boston  Association  can  be  more  of  members:  How  can  we  place 
tlie  White  House  News  Photog-  beneficial,  contributing  to  the  the  White  House  Photographers 
nphers  Association:  “Every  so  original  strength  of  the  local  or-  Association  into  a  national  or- 
often  over  a  few  beers  somebody  ganization.  Such  an  association  ganization.  in  that  we  are  cover- 
sttrts  the  idea  of  a  national  or-  would  standardize  and  simplify  ing  strictly  the  President,  cov- 
onization  of  the  country’s  news  our  operations  and  service,  ering  the  White  House,  and  we 
photographers.  Many  towns,  would  benefit  the  legitimate  cannot  in  any  way  place  the 
we  understand,  have  no  organi-  free  lance  groups  of  photog-  White  House  Photographers  As- 
Btion  at  all.  Let’s  get  together,  raphers.”  sociation  in  a  national  organiza- 

tven  on  a  mail  basis.  Let’s  be  Hermie  C.  Bryant,  president  tion  where  any  commercialism 
naahborlv.  anyway.  of  the  California  News  Camera-  or  anything  like  that  will  be 


we  understand,  have  no  organi-  free  lance  groups  of  photog-  White  House  J 
ation  at  all.  Let’s  get  together,  raphers.”  sociation  in  a 

tven  on  a  mail  basis.  Let’s  be  Hermie  C.  Bryant,  president  tion  where  ai 
[  ntighhorly,  anyway.  of  the  California  News  Camera-  or  anything  1 

“<!n  now  we  are  startins  men’s  Association,  covering  San  taking  place?” 
thr^vh  this  interchange  of  Francisco.  Oakland.  Sacramento  Tony  Garni 
EtonlgSl  nlere  a?”  10  a?'  and  San  Jose,  said  his  organlza-  ( Fla. .  Press  I 


Tony  Garnet  of  the  Miami 
( Fla. )  Press  Photographers  As- 


^Delations  and  several  consisted  of  34  members,  sociation  said  his  group  would 

Z  aT  dormant  There  are  ^5%  of  whom  are  now  overseas  be  interested  in  joining  a  na- 
1  900  with  the  armed  forces.  He  de-  tional  association,  “independent 


tom^rs^**^At  ^^ast’^^2*5%^^of  glared  he  was  holding  office  only  of  any  labor  union  or  anything 
are  noiv  in  some  branch  because  he  could  not  get  the  first  of  that  nature.” 

has  vice-president.  Joe  Rosenthal,  of  Joe  Costa,  president  of  the 
of  the  service.  The  Army  has  tn  Ngrw  Vnrk-  Phntnpmnhprs 


vice-president.  Joe  Rosenthal,  of  Joe  Costa,  president  of  the 
Marine  Flag-Raising  fame,  to  New  York  Press  Photographers 


CrliMh™  men“wlirt?5r"“r  light  long  enough  to  get  elected  Association  was  introduc^  as 

i?g£'t.'5o-Ter.a!Sn„™l  our  associa-  “nS^ifaiidVrJ^&Tn'ft^^ 

we  going  to  do.  Certainly  sorne  Bryant  said,  “are  all  Joe  then  said.  “May  I  make  it 

Sng  ourWe''?arbe  Sf  swviS  ^ 

for  our  newspapers  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  as  well  as  for  ourselves, 
if  we  raise  up  our  own  standards 
and  set  up  a  yardstick  of  abil¬ 
ity.' 

'No  Entangling  Alliances' 

Williams  then  declared  that  he 
had  received  word  from  many 
photographers  who  were  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  proposed  asso¬ 
ciation.  He  quoted  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  which  was  published 
in  one  of  the  association  house 
organs: 

"The  illegal  and  unorthodox 
behavior  of  hundreds  of  screw¬ 
ball  photographers  possessing  a 
pocket  or  a  windshield  press 
identification  card,  which  can  be 
bad  by  anyone  mailing  a  quarter 
dollar,  has  harmed  the  legit- 
;  imate  news  photographer  for  the 
decade;  and  this  condition 
Till,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  in¬ 
tensified  after  the  war  if  meas¬ 
les  are  not  taken  now  to  cut 
down  or  eliminate  this  menace.” 

Williams  said  the  proposed  as- 
wiation  “will  have  no  entan¬ 
gling  alliances,”  and  he  empha-  _ 

s“ed  “it  will  be  strictly  non-  riT^TAFT*  STAFF 

union,  non-political,  non-sec-  ,  IJiaiATr 

tarian.”  FOR  the  first  time,  the  International  News  Service  state  capitol 

Irvin  Forbes  spoke  for  the  Los  bureau  at  Springfield.  IlL.  has  on  all-woman  staff.  Seated  is 
Angeles  Press  Photographers  Josephine  Horen,  manager.  The  others  ore  (1.  to  r.);  Dorothy  Rosen- 
Association.  He  said  all  the  berger.  staff  writer;  Patricia  Milligcm.  assistant  manoger.  ond  Mrs. 
members  of  his  organization  Harriet  Fries,  teletype  operator. 
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Joe  Costa,  press  photographer, 
and  not  the  views  of  the  Press 
Photographers  Association  of 
New  York.”  He  continued: 

“Experience  indicates  that 
public  relations  work  on  the 
public  and  on  our  own  editors 
and  publishers  are  very  much  in 
order.  So,  to  this  end.  there  is 
a  great  deal  .such  an  association 
could  accomplish.  Our  biggest 
problem  is  selling  the  press  pho¬ 
tographer  on  his  own  impor¬ 
tance.  and  the  advantages  of 
such  an  association  would  be  nu¬ 
merous.” 

He  urged  that  a  national  asso¬ 
ciation  be  made  available  for 
membership  to  the  camera  men 
in  small  towns  where  no  local 
organization  exists. 

Paul  Threlfall,  president  of 
Southwest  News  Photographers 
Association,  spoke  from  Wichita. 
He  said  he  was  speaking  for  the 
association  which  has  been  dor¬ 
mant  since  the  war  started  but 
that  he  has  contacted  many 
members  of  the  SWNA  and  the 
general  impression  was  favor¬ 
able  for  a  national  association. 

Joe  Kallc  of  Detroit  was  called 
in  but  he  remarked  that  he  must 
speak  for  himself  because  there 
is  no  organization  at  present  in 
Detroit.  “We  had  an  organiza¬ 
tion  here  a  few  years  ago,”  he 
said,  “but  it  just  died  out.” 

The  last  speaker  was  George 
Emme,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Photographers  Association, 
who  announced  he  was  spe^tking 
as  one  of  many  press  ohotog- 
raphers  of  Chicago.  He  said 
the  idea  of  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  was  taken  up  at  one  of  the 
regular  meetings  but  the  boys 
didn’t  have  much  to  say  about  it. 

In  closing  the  conference,  Wil¬ 
liams  said.  “I  am  sure  that  with¬ 
in  a  very  short  time  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  where  all  of 
us  can  be  together  and  go  ahead 
and  get  this  ball  rolling.” 

Incidentally,  to  the  photog¬ 
raphers  who  misunderstood  the 
heading  of  the  story  (E.  &  P. 
Mar.  24,  p.  13)  about  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  connection  with  the  Cigar 
Institute,  we  wish  to  correct  any 
erroneous  impression  about  the 
rejection  of  a  national  associa¬ 
tion.  The  heading  referred  only 
to  the  rejection  of  an  outside  in¬ 
fluence  in  establishing  such  a 
national  organization.  ’This 
writer  has  for  years  advocated 
that  a  national  association  would 
be  beneficial  to  news  camera 
men  and  still  believes  it  a  worthy 
project,  if  news  photographers 
would  solve  their  own  problems 
without  financial  or  other  assis¬ 
tance  from  any  commercial  or¬ 
ganization. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Sun  Fashions 

A  spring  fashion  show,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
conducted  by  John  Wanamaker 
and  Georg  Jensen.  Inc.,  with  par¬ 
ticipation  by  John  Powers 
models,  was  held  in  the  Sun  club 
room  recently.  Edwin  S.  Friend¬ 
ly,  the  Sun’s  vice-president  and 
general  manager  was  on  hand 
to  greet  the  gathering  and  talks 
were  made  by  Mabel  Greene, 
Sun  fashion  editor  and  her  asso¬ 
ciate,  Georgia  Chapman.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  by  Frank 
Dreiss,  committee  chairman,  and 
Sun  Club  president.  Gene  Graf. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(CmIi  with  Order) 

I  time- "-JO  per  Hee 
4  time* — .40  per  Hee  per  IneerHea 

HELf  wanted  eed 
ALL  other  classifications 

1  time  .40  per  Nee 
2  ticnee— .M  per  Hee  per  ietertlee 
4  timei— .70  per  liee  per  leierHoe 
Count  5  words  to  e  line 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

Newtpeper  Brelurt 

OAPABLS  HANDLIDO,  boyini.  ••11- 
in(.  iiit-rBert.  4biIi*»  ar  wtvkli<-t.  enf- 
whrrw  in  U  M  .\«  IrMH*  or  tradn*. 
Iwn  Pnichnnr  A^nnejr,  Nasbrillo,  Uieh. 

Unity  Slid  Wi^nkly  Nnwsuspt-ri 
THS  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Perk  Ci-nirsi  Building,  Los  Aiigoint. 

MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Eatablishud  1914.  Nuwspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  puWicity. 

it  WE  SUBMIT  only  individual 
properties  to  fit  individual  re<|uire> 
iiieiitt.  Arthur  W.  Stypea,  025  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

W  ssSTERN  W  EERLIES  located  lit 
Staten,  of  Calif.,  Idaho.  Colo.,  Teaaa, 
Arisona.  and  Moniana.  One  ripe  for 
daily.  Groas  over  $53,000,  net  over 
$20H.  Gross  near  $50,000,  net  over 
$18M.  Gro>s  over  $30,000,  net  near 
$16M.  Gross  fiver  $40,000.  net  over 
$I4M.  Net  of  $10,500.  Price  $82,000. 
W,  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  CsliL 

ESTABLISHED  seiui*weekly  newapa* 
per  and  priiiliug  shop,  in  prosperous 
small  city  in  Kentucky  Bluegmss  re¬ 
gion,  priced  for  quick  sale  at  $30,000. 
Write  Box  647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRIZE  WINNING  Ohio  ABC  weekly 
on  iiiurket  due  to  losing  printer,  come 
June.  Grossed  $8,500  in  1944,  Ist 
quarter  1945  up  25%.  Splendid  equip¬ 
ment.  no  competition,  town  all  set  for 
post  war  $8,900,  buyer  must  have  at 
least  $r>M  cash  to  handle,  and  family 
or  other  help.  An  excellent  chance  to 
get  into  the  weekly  field,  with  a  top- 
notch  paper.  Box  749,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FOR  SALE,  complete  daily  newspaper 
plant  machinery  and  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  five  linotypes,  elrod,  ludlow  and 
approximately  ten  tons  of  metal  and 
other  miscellaneous  equipment.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Box  1040,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Newspaper  A  Magaaine  Properties 

Bought,  Sold.  Appraised 
L.  P.lRvER  LIKELY  &  CO. 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  T. 


_ Newspapers  Waate4 

BUSINESS  paper' WANTED 
Either  well  estahlished.  or  in  proinis- 
ing  field,  and  capable  of  developineiit. 
Initial  particulars  to  Box  660,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WANTED — Experienced  newaman  with 
$35,000  to  inve-t  wants  all  or  half  in¬ 
terest  in  III  id  west  daily  or  large  week¬ 
ly.  Will  riMi|ierale  with  experienced 
business  uiaiiager.  Letters  contiden- 
tial.  Address  “Newsman,"  Box  696, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WELL  KNOWN  newspaper  editor  with 
Strong  financial  hacking  seeks  full  or 
Bajiirity  si»ek  purchase  of  small  or 
medium  daily.  Mid-west  preferred. 
No  chain  connection  and  represents 
only  self.  Eight  ibonsand  to  lU.OtiO 
circulation  range.  Write  in  fulleat 
oonfldance  to  Box  fifil.  Editor  A  Pnh- 
lisAer. 


WaMed _ _ 

PARTNER  or  tinancial  backer  wanted 
for  new  unusual  magarines.  A  poten¬ 
tial  future.  Write  for  sample  copy 
and  detailt.  Box  729,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mockamcal  Eqnipmonl  For  Sala 

1  CLAYBOURN  Precision  Shaving  Ma¬ 
chine  complete  with  motor  and  con¬ 
trols.  , 

Western  Newspsper  Union 
1336  Cherry  St..  Phils.  7,  Pa. 

HAMMOND  5  rolumn  mat  making  out¬ 
fit.  Complete.  Gas  fired.  Easy 
caster,  A  C.  or  D.C.  enrront.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Jay  Salter  534  South 
Goodman  St.,  Rochester  7,  N.  Y. 

Mockanical  Eqnipmant  Wantod _ 

DRY  MAT  roller  with  “AC  220  volt 
60  eyele  3  |iha*e  motor  drive;  16 
stereotype  ehases  to  aerommodste  type 
forms  sixe  16- W3"  x  22%",  eomplete 
with  lockup  hsrs;  3500  to  4500  Ih. 
capacity  metsi  furnace  with  pump  and 
curved  spout,  rss  hnmer;  siso  16 
sinele  pare  iron  form  tshles  24**  x  30t4 
X  37 h'lrh:  must  he  in  good  eondi- 
fion.  Son  Tsltler  Co..  Hollywood.  Fla. 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  sinvie  width  (two  psges 
wide),  13  54  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  ent-otf  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  fu'l  detai's  n^d  prices.  Box 

1042,  t'difor  ft  Piihlisher, _ 

PRESS  WANTED,  fast  one  color,  to 
print  48  tfseed  msgasine.  size  8 >4  x 
11.  Ketchikan  Chronicle,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska. 

Newspaper  Press  Engineers _ 

MACDtnTST.S — Dismantling,  moving, 
nssomhline  erftire  Newspaper  Plants  re- 
Tfsi*-s  msinfensere.  service  nationwide. 

L0REN7  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York 

Newspaper  Help  Wented _ 

TP  YOU  ARE  interested  in  locating  in 
Mirhignii  perm"m-nt  newspaper  posi- 
tio-s  sre  iivnilahle  in  all  departments 
— Eil'lorinl,  .Advertising.  Circnlation 
lied  Meehanicsl.  Give  qnniificationa, 
refereneea.  salarv  range  and  aiithnr- 
ired  referral  M-rhigan  Pres-s  Aaso- 
cialion.  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Hein  Wanted — Administrative _ 

ASS"f~’To~  PROMO'^^ON  M4VAOEB 
NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER 
Man  versed  in  media  promotion  to  he 
right-hand  msn  to  department  head. 
Eveciitive  ralihre.  writing  ab'Hty,  cre¬ 
ative.  Write  folly,  state  salary,  draft 
slatiia.  Box  762.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Help  Wanted — Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

Salesman  experienced  in  selling 
Display  advertising. on  Daily  news¬ 
paper,  Suburban  New  York.  Must 
have  knowledge  making  rough 
layouts.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions.  5%  days  a  week;  state 
qualifications  first  letter. 

Box  737,  Editor  A  Publisher 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

for  5,000  circulation  daily.  Qualifica¬ 
tions  to  includo  local  display  selling, 
layout  and  copy  experience.  To  fill 
opening  created  by  retirement.  Mod¬ 
ern  plant.  Give  references,  draft 
statna.  experience,  salary,  full  details. 
Veterans  are  encouraged  to  reply. 
Keene  Evening  Sentinel,  Keene,  New 

Hnnip-hire, _ 

MAN  experienced  making  up  advertis¬ 
ing  portion  of  nowspa|>er  for  large 
New  York  daily.  Extensive  puhlira- 
tion  department  experience  may  quali¬ 
fy.  5-day  week,  regnisr  employment. 
Write  giving  fnll  experience  and  atart- 
ing  salary  expected  to  Box  697,  Editor 
A  Pabllsber. 


Help  Wanted — Advertising  (Cont’d) 
ADl^RTisiNG“SALBSMAN 
Permanent  position  for  qualified  man 
on  J-tnsn  local  display  sales  staff;  one 
of  Iowa’s  better  dailies;  splendid 
30,000  city  with  excellent  post-war 
future;  state  experience,  age,  family 
status,  references,  salary  expected  and 
other  details  of  interest.  Herald, 
Glinton,  lows. 

ADVERTISING  man  or  woman.  Good 
opening,  permanent,  daily  paper.  Uni¬ 
versity  town.  Give  experience,  past 
earnings,  references  first  letter.  Tran¬ 
script,  Norman,  Okla. 

AOOUNTANT 

Accountant  with  newspaper  accounts 
receivable  and  trial  balance  experience, 
for  large  N.  V.  City  newspaper,  5-day 
week,  post-war  opportunity,  $60  to 
-$75  to  start,  write  stating  experiences. 
Box  746.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 
Y’oung  man  or  woman.  State  experi¬ 
ence.  Opportunity  for  future  limited 
only  by  your  ability.  Write  K.  J. 
Nattra'S.  classified  advert'sing  man- 
ager.  Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public,  Rockford.  III. 

DESIGNERS  —  Experienced  Greeting 
Curd  Designers.  Permanent  staff  posi¬ 
tion  with  long  established  company. 
Excellent  salary.  5  day  week.  Sub¬ 
mit  samples  which  will  be  returned. 
P.  O.  Box  28,  Madison  Square  Station, 
New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

PROMOTION  man.  Want  to  go  places 
with  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
largest  midwest  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions?  Retail,  industrial  or  agency 
background  helpful.  Knowledge  of 
layout,  copy-writing,  production  essen¬ 
tial.  Box  763.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SERVICE  AUTOMOTIVE  ACCOUNTS 
Wanted  experienced  man  to  service 
and  sell  Classified  used  car  acco'unts. 
Opporlunity  to  become  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  department  if  proper  sales 
ability  is  proven.  Excellent  starting 
salary.  Write  full  experience  and  qual¬ 
ifications  to  Mr.  Jack  Speer.  Classified 
Manager,  The  Wichita  Eagle,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

WANTED:  experienced  advertising 

man  for  afternoon  paper  in  southwest¬ 
ern  town  about  20,000  Thomas  O. 
.Summers,  Daily  Record,  Roswell,  N.  M. 

WANTED 

Advertising  layout  and  production 
man.  Must  have  wide  experience 
in  Mail  Order-General  Merchan¬ 
dise.  Good  spot  for  right  man. 

Box  611,  Editor  A  Publisher 


YOUNG  MAN  or  woman  who  can  write 
institutional  copy  also  with  news  and 
promotion  copy  experience  Daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  Metropolitan  area. 
Box  704,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ H«Jp  WaxUd — CircuUti— _ 

AGGRESSIVE  district  mgr.  One 
qualified  lo  advance  to  siiperviKor. 
$45  salary.  $15  wk.  car  expense  plus 
generous  cash  hnnns.  Give  past  ex¬ 
perience  and  earnings.  Box  681,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

CITY  CIRCULATION  manager  or  dis¬ 
trict  man  for  afternoon  newspaper. 
Permanent  position,  aonthern  town 
Give  age.  draft  statni,  experience  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  659,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 

ALL  AROUND  circulation  man  for 
paper  of  9.000  circulation,  50  miles 
from  Pittsburgh.  Permanent  position. 
Start  at  $45,  10c  per  mile  car  allow¬ 
ance.  Write  Business  Manager,  Daily 
Courier,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

HOME  DELIVERY  Supervisor.  Man 
who  has  had  plenty  of  boy  promotion 
experience  as  a  district  manager  and 
qualified  to  train  new  district  men. 
Good  detail  essential.  Fast  growing 
afternoon  daily  near  New  York.  Sal¬ 
ary.  car  expenses  and  bonus.  Excellent 
future  for  right  man.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience,  education,  draft 
status,  etc.  Box  767,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Waatatl— CircalalMia  ff«-*h 
A  WELL  KN0WN'~^tk.^ 
per  has  opening  for  an  expsiw! 
circulation  manager  who  has  b««^~ 
cessfni  and  capable  of  bandliai  m! 
motion  both  in  city  and  retail  ttilu 
area.  State  salary  expected,  |iy^ 
experience  and  references  in  yosr 
letter.  Box  664.  Editor  A  PiUkU 

Help  WaBia4— Ulstial 

ANSWER  to  young  active  nswimi^ 
man’s  dream:  reporter-editors  wmw 
for  e4-yr.-old  daily,  actively  ru  h 
ex-foreign  correspondent  sad  teikii 
which  has  Jumped  from  4,000  telia 
ABC  since  1942  and  won  Hisie 'm 
rap,  scrap  cbampiiiiiship,  Dewey  Me 
ore  for  model  parkUnd-housini  el  m 
etata.  Helm  Bayee-Lytell  iialieael  Jv 
miar  of  5th  War  Loan,  etc.  Cilykii? 
Army-Navy  E’e,  most  percap.  is  Q.  | 
Swimming,  boating,  fishing,  hiith< 
right  "in  yr  backyard."  OeaeMf 
one  of  beat  young  men’s  towse— im 
Jobs  in  the  East.  Write  today  «ky  yq 
shunld  be  considered  fur  iieaitim 
which  have  paid  $35  lo  $75  Uily  An 
rate  abilities',  energies  aauivd  liei 
of  the  Tonawandas,  North  TuttvmM 
N.  Y. _ 

ARTIST  retoucher  wanted  at  osei  k; 
leading  Detroit  newspaper.  Exeelkit 
opportunity.  Box  736,  Editor  fi  Pit 

lisher. _ 

CATHOLIC  publisher  of  thret  vwUy 
newspapers  with  100,000  ciresistw 
in  northern  Ohio  has  opening  forClTI 
EDITOR,  NEWS  EDITOR,  topAiki 
COPYREADER.  Address  Haii|iii 
Editor,  Catholic  Press  Union,  Ine.,iL 
N.B.C.  Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio, 
CITY  EDITOR  for  New  England  daily 
and  Sunday  in  field  of  200,000.  lUu 
be  keen  judge  of  news  values,  abla  b 
develop  features  and  art.  Psp«  k 
stickler  for  style,  accuracy  and  Mud 
writing.  Permanent  position  and  ay 
portunity  for  advancement.  Oiva  tA- 
cation,  experience,  refereneea,  dnh 
status  and  enclose  photo  with  Ini 
letter.  Box  707,  Editor  A  Publhkg. 
CITY  EDITOR  for  New  England  daily. 
Applicants  should  send  complete  ti. 
furmatinn  as  to  background,  edueitiM. 
interests,  activities,  references  lad 
wage  desired.  Picture  desirable  bn 
not  essential.  Replies  treated  ew- 
fldentially.  Box  723,  Editor  h  Pib 

Usher, _ 

COPY  DESK  MAN 
Experienced  Copy  desk  man  wisMd. 
Big  New  York  State  city;  $60  s  weak 
(5  days)  to  start.  Good  working  mb- 
ditions.  Box  713,  Editor  A  PubUikn. 

OOFYBEADERS 

Wanted — Three  good  copy  readers,  tH, 
six  day  week.  Box  '7‘j2,  Editqf  t 
Publisher. 

DESK  BIAN  for  eslahliahed  aflsnsn 
daily  in  Southern  iiidiisinsl  city,  llB 
Can  use  good  all-round  reyinrler,  wiitl 
giving  complete  record  of  expsrieaa, 
education,  references  and  whes  relent 
is  avsilabln.  Box  681,  Pklitor  A  PA- 
lisher. 

DISCHARGED  servicemen  who  oa 
write.  To  a  young  man  with  two  It 
five  years  of  newspaper  and  reportal 
experience,  and  with  clear  talents  at 
a  writer,  we  offer  an  opportunity  I* 
develop  into  a  top  flight  advertiaiaf 
and  public  relationa  man  on  the  PC' 
inanent  staff  of  a  large  public  isrvitc 
company.  We  need  a  man  with  cite 
tive  imagination,  who  deals  smoothly 
with  people  and  who  has  or  caa  ft- 
velop  administrative  ability.  Plmj 
tell  us  all  about  yourself  and  give  ti- 
crences.  Box  572,  Editor  A  Pobliabti. 

EDITORIAL  POSITION  available,  • 
a  leading  busineaa  publication  in  tbi 
merchandiiing  field.  The  job  inclnfn 
re-writing,  reporting,  plenty  of  lif| 
resyiondence  with  readers  and  praftr 
ably  either  the  ability  or  willingneillt 
learn  the  use  of  camera  eqaipm^ 
Please  give  full  particulars 
ary.  and  experience,  etc.  Box 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  copyreader  for  sfir 
noon  daily  near  New  York,  $M  " 
5% -day  week.  Excellent  post-war  ♦ 
portunity.  Box  700,  Editor  A  rtr 
lisher. 


IDITOR  ft  PURLISHER  for  AprU  7, 


gilf  — Editorial  (Cost’d) 

nirOKTAI.  WRITER  for  indeiiend- 
(  weitern  newKpapor.  Must  have 
knowledK<“  of  national  affaira 
JITIk  able  to  write  in  a  eonvincintt 
“J  gnderitandable  inaniier.  t»ivc  full 
tatkiround,  including  age  and  family 
Knclose  photograph.  Earol- 
'nl  future  for  the  right  man.  Box 

I  EditorJ^  I^bli8hy\ _ 

jyTKRIENCED  dependahle  telegraph 
;  Permanent  position  and  op- 

lOttuti'ly'  advancement.  Wire  collect 
I  iiailability  and  requiremeuta  and  air 
lail  complete  details  qualifications 
iid  picture.  Morning  Tribune,  Lewis- 

I  iM.  Idaho. _ 

;  fOUCE  City  Hail  reporter  wanted. 

Ptrioanent.  Man  preferred.  Btato 
I  tiift  status,  experience,  starting  sal 
I  gy  desired.  Santa  Ana  Register, 

toiti  Ana.  Talif. _ 

^  finin  prumot-on  man.  Must  have 
iMIity  to  originate,  create,  write  and 
firret  production.  One  of  the  largest, 
fonrard-looking  communications  or- 
,  yuiutions  in  the  country.  Give  full 
details  in  first  letter.  Box  764,  Kditor 

:  d  Pablisher. _ 

UPOBTEB  One  of  largest  morning 
dailies  in  Middle  West  has  opening 
(or  reporter  who  writes  tersely.  Base 
psjr  $59  for  40  hours.  Box  750.  Kdi- 

isf  k  Publisher. _ 

UPOBTEB,  general,  some  sports,  and 
desk  exp  pref.  on  p.m.  daily  So.  Calif, 
{itj  15.000;  single  man  desired.  Plea- 
lut  conditions.  Give  exp.  send  snap- 
ihot,  personal  description.  Box  1384, 

Editor  &  Publi-her. _ 

WAHTEE— Experienced  newsman  for 
duties  of  city  and  Btate  editor,  police, 
eotrts  beat.  Pleasant  working  condi- 
ticas  on  progressive  and  largest  daily 
la  the  beautiful  Black  Hills.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected  in  first 
letter  P  cture  helpful.  Daily  Jour- 

isl.  Rapid  City,  S.^IV _ 

WBITEB  WANTED  who  knows  (?oin 
laachine  industry:  newspaper  or  trade 
paper  background  preferred.  Give 
background;  salary.  Box  220,  E.  &  I*. 


Hsip  Wanted — Meciunical 


AD  OPEBATOR  for  new  Intertype 
Mixer.  Scale  $1.12  b4c  per  hour  plus 
svertinie  Open  shop.  The  Raleigh 
Timo.  Raleigh.  N.  C. 


COMBINATION  pressman-steraotyper 
needed  immediately;  permanent  posi- 
lion;  good  .-abiry;  pleasant  working 
conditions — no  Fri.,  Sat.  or  Sun.  w-ork 
u  a  rule.  Write  Mr.  Kean,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc., 
311  K.  Lancaster  Ave.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
JOB  PRESSMAN — Virginia's  loading 
caeehly,  located  in  Blue  Ridge  near 
Washinginn.  needs  a  capable  job  prets- 
■tn  for  a  lifetime  job.  Pleasant  town, 
clean  shop,  ideal  working  conditions. 
Bay  6.54  Frfitnr  A  Publisher. _ 

I  UWTYPE — L'lnoii  operatort  needad 
^  Rorida  daily.  Wire  A.  H  Tebault, 
nbliaher.  St.  AugHstine,  Florida  for 

PSftieHlurs 


rotogravure  workers 

Color  Iihiiiiigrapher  (1)  and  etche 
(11  needed  on  permanent  poaitioni.  t 
toko  rare  of  pniiliictinn  on  contrac 
with  Los  Aiigelea  Times  for  magaiin 
•action  starling  May  1.  Union  shop 
f'ALIFORNIA  ROTO 
fiRAVLRE  Cl)  .  2801  E.  11th  St.,  Lo 
Aufolea  23.  Calif. 


Literary  Agency  Sereicn 


ABnCLES,  Books,  Fiction.  Plays, 
Diirketed  Free  Reading.  Bertha  Klaus- 
"or,  507  5th  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


Sitnilions  Wanted — AdrainiitratiTe 

ASSISTAN'T  Publisher.  Nominal 
$®®dwill  investment.  Experienced 
editing,  features,  publicity,  advertis- 
*"$.  circulation,  promotion,  business 
®Mageinent,  etc.  Postgraduate  work 
Lolnmbia^  (psychology,  journalism, 
•rta).  Energetic,  ambitious.  Refer- 
oneos  concerning  integrity,  creative- 
neas,  ability.  Thirty  eight  and 
resrm'  to  go.”  Moderate  salary 
E percentage  new  business.  Box 
'4',  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Administ.  (Cont’d) 


BUSINESS  or  General  Manager;  sea¬ 
soned  executive  thoroughly  familiar 
with  and  grounded  in  operation  of  all 
departments  of  newspapers  from  15 
to  200  thousand  circulations.  Over  23 
years  highly  competitive  experience 
has  established  unusual  ability  in  prof¬ 
itable  advertising  and  cirenlation  rev- 
ennes;  handling  labor;  negotiating 
contracts;  buying  and  maintaining 
equipment,  etc.  Entire  business  and 
personal  background  open  for  inipee- 
tion.  Modest  income  requirement. 
Box  577.  F.ditor  k  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  ACCOUNTANT 
Partner  of  national  accounting  firm 
seeks  executive  position  with  progres¬ 
sive  bu.siness  concerns.  Although 
still  young,  he  has  2ii  years  coiitinu- 
mis  experience  wifti  one  prominent 
tiriii  in  direetinii  and  management  of 
extensive  national  accountancy  and 
luxation  practice.  Well-known  pro- 
fessiminllj,  and  active  iiieiiilier  of  nc- 
emintancy  soeietiea.  Box  730,  Editor 
.V  Publisher. 


GENERAL  or  Business  Manager;  sea¬ 
soned  executive  thoroughly  familiar 
with  and  grounded  in  operation  of  all 
departments  of  newspapers.  20  years 
highly  competitive  experience  has  es¬ 
tablished  unusual  ability  in  profitable 
iiilvertisiiig  and  circulation  revenues; 
hiindliiig  labor;  negotiating  contracts; 
buying  and  maintaining  equipmeat. 
etc.  Entire  bnsiness  and  personal 
background  open  for  inspection.  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary  to  future.  Box  738. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SitnalMB  Wanted— Advarlitinf 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Now  employed  with  daily,  65,000  cir¬ 
culation.  will  consider  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  larger  or  smaller  luiblication 
that  olTcrs  future  with  definite  ad¬ 
vancement  in  business  management. 
(Qualified  100%  with  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  newspapers,  magazines  and 
allied  fields.  Young,  married,  and  ag¬ 
gressive.  Present  position  demands 
only  part  of  extensive  knowledge,  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  sales  ability.  Box  714, 
Editor  &  Publi-her. 


PUBLISHERS-Retyresentatives  avail¬ 
able  shortly.  Man  15  yrs.  experience 
spiling  newspaper,  national  mag. 
Space  covered  N.  Y.  C..  Pliila.  &  Bos¬ 
ton  Adv.  Agencies  on  Mags.  Do  own 
newspaper  layout.  47  yrs.  age — single 
— healthy — willing  to  work — easy  to 
work  with.  Box  728,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitnatiou — CircaUtioB 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Draft  exempt,  married,  honest,  alert, 
.sober,  available  when  deal  coiiipleted. 
Go  unywbere  to  a  good  city  offering 
l>ermaneiit  berth.  Experienced,  con¬ 
genial  and  co-operative.  Write  Box 
708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Manager— Age  39 — 
Married — Draft  Exempt — Solid  back¬ 
ground — Home  Delivery  experience- 
conservative  builder — Moderate  sal¬ 
ary — available  reasonable  notice — go 
anywhere  for  desirable  connection. 
Write  Box  755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBSCRIPTION  aale.tmaD-eirrDlalion 
manager  available  soon  to  some  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  progressive  small  daily  or 
large  weekly  who  is  in  need  of  a 
steady  reliable  circulator  with  17 
year.*  of  siiccesafnl  experience  on  3 
newspapers  in  all  branchei  of  circula¬ 
tion;  on  A.M.,  P.M.  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  in  large,  medium  and  small  cities. 
Age  87,  married,  family  man  of  ex¬ 
cellent  character.  Write  completely 
including  salary  and  automobile  allow¬ 
ance.  Box  548,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Sitnxiioiu  Wanted — Editorial 


AVAILABLE  May  1,  managing,  city 
editor,  copy-reader;  slot  experience; 
life-time  background;  45,  married;  col¬ 
lege;  reputation  ability,  integrity,  re¬ 
liability:  5-day  week,  P.M.  paper;  pre¬ 
fer  east.  Box  606,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


editor  ft  PUILISHER  for  April  7.  1948 


Situations  Wanted — EditoriaJ  (CoBt*d) 


ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS  IN 
SMALLER  CITIES 

Kilitor  I'upable  of  taking  compli-tc 
charge  editorial  department  10,000- 
:t.->,000  city  with  accent  on  urea  cov¬ 
erage  and  intluencc.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  news,  pictures,  editorial 
writing,  community  contact.s.  Patienct-, 
knack  for  teaching  will  be  valuable  in 
pulling  through  personnel  problems  of 
war  period  atid  in  fitting  returning 
veterans  liack  into  .statT.  Record  of 
liest  relations  with  tiusiness,  mechan¬ 
ical  departments.  Under  40,  uni 
versify  graduate,  family.  Top  refer- 
i-nccs.  of  course.  Box  750,  Kditor  & 
Piiblislii-r. 

ABLE  REPOR'TEB,  6  years  iiieiropoli- 
tsn  experience,  seeks  writing  post  in 
New  York  City,  30.  4-F  top  references. 

Box  6.53,  Kditor  k  Publisher. _ 

CAREER  JOB  on  small  daily  sought 
by  editor-writer.  25,  married.  I  child. 
Now  on  copy-desk  large  Eastern  daily. 
Handle  wire,  run  staff.  Know  radio, 
publicity.  Box  682,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CARTOONIST,  26,  draft  exempt,  eight 
years*  experience  magasine.  sports, 
roinie-strip  work,  desires  position  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper.  Box  545,  Editor  A 

Piihlisher. _ 

•k  CITY  HALL,  Police  Reporter  wants 
advancement  to  large  city  daily.  Em¬ 
ployed  now  on  small  daily.  Single,  24, 
Honorably  Dicharged  Veteran.  Col¬ 
lege  Grad.  Box  '721,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

■A  COMPETENT  reporter  and  rewrite 
man,  39  years  old  seeks  permanent 
position.  Veteran.  9(4  years  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  710,  Editor  &  Pub- 

liaher. _ 

COPTREADER — Telegraph  ed.  or  rim 
man.  Post-war  connections  desired 
P.M.  preferred  but  consider  A.M.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  single  40.  Now  employed. 

$60,  Box  726.  Kditor  &  Publisher. _ 

COVERING  Washington.  By-lined 
feature-news  writer,  7  years  with  N’.A'. 
dailies,  4  years  on  Govt,  puhlicntions, 
would  represent  publisher  in  D.  C. 
Excellent  connections.  Box  73.5.  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  15  years  experience, 
newspaper,  magazine,  hooks,  seeks  re¬ 
sponsible  post  utilizing  her  ability  to 
bine  pencil  effectively.  Box  712,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

ENEROETIC  35-yenr-old  experienced 
newspaperman  with  more  than  average 
ability  seeks  change  for  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  here.  Will  consider  City  or 
assistant  city  editor  post  or  feature 
writing  jol>.  Box  741,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lislicr, _ 

EUROPEAN  writer-editor,  since  1941 
in  this  country,  young,  active,  broad 
exp.  internat.  affairs,  for  last  2  years 
edit,  and  chief  of  foreign  news  deck 
Off.  of  War  Inf.,  seeks  opportunity  to 
adapt  himself  to  American  newspaper 
rontino  in  daily’s  foreign  or  research 
department.  Box  765,  Kidtor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

FEATURE  writer,  reporter,  port  time, 
N'.Y.C.  newspaper  -  magazine  -  trade. 
Contributor  to  national  magazines,  au¬ 
thor  forthcoming  book.  Box  743, 
Kditor  &  PnblBher. _ 

FORMER  WIRE  service  employee  and 
Government  public  relations  olficer 
wants  job  in  Washington  as  reporter 
on  international  affairs.  Am  yonng  hnt 
have  excellent  background,  experience 
abroad,  knowledge  of  languages  and 
some  well  established  “contacts”  in 
capital.  Writ  Box  633,  Editor  A  Fob- 
Itsher. 


MANAGING  editor  for  city  10.000  up 
who  can  put  out  interesting,  attractive 
taper  with  local  newa  emphasis, 
(eady  to  use  tried  and  proven  ideas 
in  vigorons  post-war  development  of 
news  department.  Knowi  small  daily 
field  from  14  years  experience.  Prefer 
west  or  southwest.  Box  685,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR,  male.  23,  ex¬ 
perienced.  univ,  grad,  edited  small 
daily,  aas't  city  ed.  on  med.-iixe  daily, 
want  chance  at  something  bigger.  Box 
693,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaations  Waateil — Edilorlal  (Coat’d) 

SPORTS,  Wire,  Photo  Ed,  II  jr%. 
gen.  exp.,  26,  vet,  mediocre  wnter 
(both  heads,  news).  Salary  min.  $66, 
perm,  if  you  offer  opp.  for  adv.,  pos¬ 
sible  travel,  no  routine  crap.  Arthur 
Stephens,  609  N.  Richardson,  Roswell, 

N.  M. _ _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  available,  talented, 
interested  only  in  newspaper  with 
progressive  sports  policy,  etc.  Box 

754,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Now  employed  on  small  daily  (circula¬ 
tion  7,700)  seeks  change.  Prefer  New 
York  area.  Box  651,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TRADE  Journal  work,  Phiia.  metro, 
area,  writer-reporter.  842  8.  56th  St.. 
Phiia.,  Pa.  _ 


TRADE  PAPER  position  sought  in 
N.Y.C.  by  writer  reporter  with  knowl¬ 
edge  make-up;  33,  married,  4P.  Box 

761,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TRAINED  WRITCT!  27  years,  old, 
draft  exempt,  married,  wants  position 
on  music  publication.  Technical  or 
aesthetic  angles  handled  with  author¬ 
ity.  Will  consider  anything  prefer¬ 
ably  east.  Excellent  referentes.  Ar¬ 
thur  Jay  Cook,  6603  Franklin  Blvd., 

Cleveland  2,  Ohio^ _ 

TWO  YOUNG  MEN,  two  years  college 
training  seek  opportunity  on  ^  small 
town  newspaper.  Box  748,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

WIDE  experience  in  Special  feature 
articles.  Would  like  special  work  as 
columnist,  also  able  to  invest  in  own¬ 
ership  of  paper.  Box  709,  Editor  A 

Publisher  _ _ 

WRITEK  >.  ith  Syndicate  experience, 
would  like  some  assignments  on  fac¬ 
tual  subjects.  Rewriting  and  ghost- 
work.  Box  739.  Editor  A  Piibliaher. 
23-YEAB-OLD  girl  seeks  repurturial 
position  in  Pacific  coast  area.  Holds 
master's  degree  in  .loiirnalisra. 
Trained  and  experienced  in  social  writ¬ 
ing,  features,  general  news,  make-up 
head  writing,  etc.  Fiirni-h  liest  of  ref¬ 
erences  with  present  employer — large 
daily  in  East.  Addreat  Box  662,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Mechanical 

newspaper” press”  ROOM  super¬ 
intendent  or  mechnnieal  supertintend- 
ent;  newspaper  executive  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience.  Background  of  practical  and 
business  ability.  Box  751,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situationa  Waated — Pholofrepby 


if  NEWS  photographer  and  publicity; 
fifteen  years,  discharged  veteran,  sin¬ 
gle.  willing  to  travel.  Box  740,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

if  PHOTOGRAPHER,  caption  writer; 
draft  exempt,  aged  30.  6  years  free 
lance,  leaving  Metropolitan  paper. 
Seeking  permanent  position  with  pro¬ 
motional  possibilitice.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Phone  To.  5-3565.  Harry 
M.  Zalmanoff,  2727  Clements,  Detroit 

6,  Michigan. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Severs!  yes  rs  ex¬ 
perience,  draft  statue — 1-0  discharge. 
Own  equipment  and  car.  Free  to 
travel.  Non  drinker.  Box  684,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Piihlisher. 


if  PHOTOGRAPHER  experienced  on 
New  York  newspapers,  seeks  position. 
Box  752,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnatioii*  Waated — Public  Reialinna 

ATTRACTIVE  young  lady,  experi¬ 
enced,  commercial  industrial  accounts; 
house  organ:  trade  journals.  Box  711, 
Kditor  A  Publisher. 


★  EX-SERVICE 

Men  and  Women 

May  bavu  tb*  symbol  -A  InaerteA  in 
tbeir  Rituattea  Wanted  advertieemaote 
if  desired.  Reaiaset  for  tbn  leuiare 
sbonid  bo  anado  whoa  ordoriag  tbo  A4- 
vortiaomant. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

THE  $3  per  ton  increase  in  the 

price  of  newsprint  announced 
last  week  by  the  OPA,  will 
mean  an  increased  cost  in  that 
item  to  United  States  publishers 
of  around  $10,000,000  a  year. 
That  sounds  like  a  hard  pill  to 
swallow,  particularly  so  when 
we  realize  that  the  price  of 
newsprint  has  now  increased 
22%  since  March,  1943. 

Most  publishers  are  aroused 
at  the  lack  of  warning  from 
the  OPA  which  announced  that 
the  price  increase  would  take 
immolate  effect.  But  the  OPA 
did  state  more  than  a  month  ago 
that  application  had  been  made 
by  a  domestic  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturer  for  a  price  increase  and 
that  it  was  under  consideration. 
Apparently  publishers  quickly 
forgot  this  warning.  Up  until 
last  week  there  had  been  no 
protests  filed  with  the  OPA 
against  an  increase,  but  we  hear 
that  several  are  now  framing 
such  protests. 

It  is  a  fact  that  most  news¬ 
papers  are  better  able  to  stand 
this  increased  cost  right  now 
than  they  have  been  for  many 
years  past.  But  that  is  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  a  price  rise.  The  im¬ 
portant  question  is:  “Have  news¬ 
print  manufacturing  costs  risen 
so  high  as  to  justify  a  22%  in¬ 
crease  in  price  in  two  years?” 
Obviously,  the  OPA  thinks  so. 
Some  publishers  who  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  newsprint 
situation  have  also  told  us  that 
this  is  so. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  profit 
margin  in  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint  has  become  so  slim 
that  many  mills  have  turned  to 
other  high-profit  paper  products. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  our 
domestic  mills  and  it  is  a  trend 
that  has  been  going  on  for  the 
last  dozen  years. 

Great  Northern  was  the  com¬ 
pany  that  made  application  to 
the  OPA  early  this  year  for  a 
price  increase.  It  was  later 
joined  by  Maine  Seaboard  and 
St.  Croix  and  probably  a  few 
others.  The  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers  made  no  move,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  newsprint  au¬ 
thorities  in  New  York,  they  did 
not  want  an  increase  at  this 
time.  But  nevertheless,  they  are 
probably  happy  to  get  it.  We 
have  been  unable  to  get  the  com¬ 
parative  cost  figures  on  news¬ 
print  manufacture  possessed  by 
the  OPA,  but  an  indication  of 
the  situation  is  the  current  cost 
of  wood.  Some  domestic  mills 
have  paid  as  high  as  $27  i>er 
cord  whereas  the  pre-war  price 
ran  between  $7.50  and  $10  per 
cord. 

There  have  been  at  least  15 
domestic  mills,  mostly  small  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  seven  Canadian  mills 
that  have  dropped  entirely  or 
partially  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint  since  1933.  A  few  of 
them  have  closed  down  for  va¬ 
rious  reasons  but  most  of  them 
have  turned  to  other  grades  of 
paper  in  which  there  is  more.^ 
profit.  The  total  tonnage  in¬ 
volved  Is  unknown  but  is  com¬ 


paratively  small  in  relation  to 
the  total  newsprint  picture. 
However,  this  is  a  trend  that 
indicates  what  newspapers  are 
going  to  be  up  against  in  ob¬ 
taining  their  principle  raw  ma¬ 
terial. 

A  list  of  the  domestic  mills 
just  mentioned  includes:  Algon¬ 
quin  Paper  Corp.,  at  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y..  now  making  other 
grades:  Pejepscot  Paper  Co., 
Brunswick,  Me.,  other  grades; 
Gilman  Paper  Co.,  Gilman,  Vt., 
other  grades;  Manistique,  Mich., 
other  grades;  Wisconsin  Rapids 
mill  of  Consolidated,  other 
grades;  Escanaba  Paper  Co., 
Mich.,  other  grades;  Interna¬ 
tional  Falls  mill  of  Minnesota 
and  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  other 
grades;  Northwest  Paper  Co., 
Cloquet.  Minn.,  other  grades; 
Blandin  Paper  Co.,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Minn.,  going  to  other  grades; 
St.  Regis,  other  grades;  Gould 
Paper  Co.,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y., 
other  grades;  Great  Western  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  Ladysmith,  Wis.,  other 
grades;  and  four  other  very  small 
mills  not  worth  naming.  Among 
the  mills  named  above.  Gould. 
Escanaba  and  Blandin.  and  may¬ 
be  one  or  two  others,  still  pro¬ 
duce  a  small  amount  of  news¬ 
print  but  not  enough  to  alter  the 
picture.  In  addition,  one  other 
fairly  large  producer  in  New 
York  State  is  reported  to  be  in¬ 
forming  his  customers  that  he 
would  like  to  drop  newsprint 
after  this  year  if  they  can  find 
other  suppliers.  A  few  of  these 
customers  have  verified  this  re¬ 
port.  but  a  spokesman  at  the 
plant  denied  it. 

In  Canada  the  situation  is  the 
same.  The  Bathurst  Paper  Co., 
in  New  Brunswick  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  other  grades  of  paper.  The 
Eddy  Company  at  Hull.  Que., 
is  temporarily  off  newsprint. 
The  Brompton  mill  at  East 
Angus,  Que.,  is  still  making  a 
little  newsprint,  but  mostly 
other  grades.  The  same  is  true 
of  J.  R.  Booth.  Ltd.  Consoli¬ 
dated’s  St.  Maurice  mill  is  idle. 
Abitibi’s  mill  at  Espanola  has 
been  sold  and  is  making  no  more 
newsprint  and  the  Sturgeon 
Falls  mill  has  been  dismantled. 

It  seems  pretty  certain  that 
profits  in  paper  making  are  not 
being  made  currently  in  news¬ 
print.  We  don’t  believe  pub¬ 
lishers  need  to  be  concerned 
unless  some  of  the  larger  manu¬ 
facturers  turn  away  from  news¬ 
print.  So  far,  the  demands  of 
United  States  newspapers  un¬ 
der  rationing  have  been  met  by 
producers  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  ’There  is  also 
some  unused  plant  capacity 
available  for  the  time  when  the 
wood  and  manpower  conditions 
ease  off  and  more  paper  can  be 
made.  Whether  this  capacity 
will  be  turned  to  newsprint  or 
other  grades  of  paper  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Some  persons  express  the  hope 
that  the  $3  increase  will  bring 
us  more  newsprint.  It  may  help 
the  situation  but  we  believe  it 
is  going  to  take  further  increases 


or  corresponding  reductions  in 
costs,  to  make  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturing  an  encouraging  busi¬ 
ness  prospect. 

*  •  • 

WHAT  are  newspapers  going  to 

do  to  meet  this  increased  cost? 
Last  week  an  E  &  P  survey  re¬ 
vealed  that  25%  of  the  dailies  in 
this  country  raised  their  adver¬ 
tising  rates  in  1944,  and  that 
18%  will  do  it  in  1945. 

An  ANPA  survey  reports  that 
in  1943  556  newspapers  raised 
their  circulation  rates  and  173 
did  in  1944. 

Newspapers  are  now  getting  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  rev¬ 
enue  from  circulation  than  ever 
before  and  some  papers  even 
report  50%  from  this  source.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  sounder 
method  of  offsetting  an  increased 
cost,  the  size  of  the  newsprint 
figure,  rather  than  raising  adver¬ 
tising  rates.  But  there  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  more  than  18''J 
of  the  newspapers  to  raise  rates 
in  1945.  Our  survey  was  made 
before  the  OPA  announcement. 

Perhaps  some  newspapers  will 
feel  as  one  New  York  paper 
does,  that  raising  rates  at  this 
time  is  contributing  to  inflation 
and  that  therefore  they  will 
not  do  so. 

One  thing  is  certain — news¬ 
papers  cannot  afford  to  cheapen 
their  product.  If  advertising  and 
circulation  rates  are  raised  part 
of  the  increased  revenue  should 
go  towards  improving  the  prod¬ 
uct. 

•  •  * 

JACOB  LAZAR,  who  is  launch¬ 
ing  the  new  daily  newspaper 
in  Philadelphia  April  9,  to  be 
called  AM,  gave  a  dinner  at 
the  Commodore  Hotel,  New 
York,  Tuesday  night,  for  about 
150  persons.  Everyone  was  there 
to  learn  something  about  the 
new  publication,  where  the 
money  is  coming  from,  who  is 
in  back  of  Mr.  Lazar,  etc. 

Robert  Barry,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  National  Dis¬ 
tillers,  was  toastmaster.  He  ap¬ 
parently  didn’t  know  any  more 
than  the  guests — or  at  least,  he 
said  he  didn’t.  Jim  Farley  was 
a  guest  and  was  called  on  to 
say  a  few  words.  He,  obviously, 
was  as  curious  as  the  others. 
Harry  Hirshfield,  the  humorist, 
told  a  few  jokes.  And  Mr.  Lazar 
read  a  one-page  manuscript  that 
didn’t  say  anything.  He  said  he 
had  been  limited  “by  his  boss” 
to  those  few  remarks. 

Nobody  learned  a  thing  and 
the  mystery  thickened.  If  Mr. 
Lazar  intended  to  create  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  gossip  and  suspense 
over  his  new  publication,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  ’The  dinner  guests  were 
nonplussed. 


State  Ad  Fund 
Tops  Calendar 
In  Florida 

TA1.LAHASSEE.  April  3— Floridi 
legislators,  now  in  biennial  m. 
s*on  will  consider  dtiring  their 
60-dav  meeting  a  bill  to  set  un 
a  $500,000  annual  state  adv^ 
Using  fund  and  a  new  depart 
ment  of  state  government  oper 
ating  as  a  complete  advertisini 
and  promotion  agency  to  ^ 
FlortHq  to  the  post-war  world 

Agitation  for  a  state  advertis¬ 
ing  department  began  duilai 
the  1944  gubernatorial  campai^ 
Several  candidates  made  the 
propo.sal  a  campaign  plank  and 
among  these  was  the  winner  at 
the  race.  Gov.  Millard  F.  CaM. 
well. 

'Advertising  Jitters' 

Because  of  periodic  outbursts 
by  officials  in  Washington 
against  any  Florida  resort  cities 
engaging  in  an  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  war  that  ml^t 
increase  travel  and  overtai 
hou-sing  that  might  otherwise  be 
available  for  war  workers  or 
service  men  and  their  famUiei, 
Florida  municipalities  such  as 
Miami  and  St.  Petersburg  have 
developed  “advertising  jitters." 
Miami,  for  example,  has  taken 
a  terrific  kicking  around  at  the 
hands  of  national  magazine  ita* 
ture  writers  because  it  was  dia 
covered  that  wealthy  winter  visi¬ 
tors  made  their  annual  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  Biscayne  Bay. 

Miamians  stoutly  maintain 
they  are  powerless  to  prevent 
sun-followers  from  coming  to 
Florida.  The  same  situation  ex¬ 
ists  at  St.  Petersburg,  which 
usually  spends  $200,000  a  year 
in  municipal  advertising  through 
a  separate  bureau  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce. 

Because  of  these  municipal 
advertising  programs  and  others 
in  the  making  by  additional 
Florida  resort  centers,  the  pro¬ 
posed  statewide  advertising  and 
promotion  commission  would  be 
set  up  to  attract  visitors  to  du 
state  without  stressing  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  any  one  section. 

The  state’s  big  account  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  turned  over  to  a 
national  agency  just  as  Florida’s 
citrus  commission  now  spends 
the  money  raised  by  specif 
taxes  on  each  box  of  grapefruit 
tangerines  and  oranges. 

Press  facilities  will  be  the 
best  in  many  years  because  Ed 
Straughn,  a  member  of  Governor 
Caldwell’s  secretariat,  is  a  vete¬ 
ran  newspaper  man. 


US|lwl|U9  ^Because  of  the  large  number  of  inquiries 
1 1  km  ■  I H  H  newspapers  receive  from  our  armed  forces 
their  relatives.  The  Haskin  Informa- 

- ''  —  -  —  tion  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  now  in- 

dudes  helpful  Q’s  and  A’s  on  these  sub- 
jects,  its  information  secured  from  Depart- 
^  mental  Bureaus,  etc.,  after  over  25  years 

of  close  contact  with  them. 

\yftme/pj  The  Austin  American  (20,068  M)  has  re- 
tie  wed  its  contract  for  The  Haskin  Service. 


.  I  S  H  E  R  for  April  7,  1«4t 


How  many  ooeupations  in  pieiure? 


There  are  no  tricks — no  hidden  faces. 

Just  see  how  many  ordinary,  every¬ 
day  occupations  you  can  find.  Count 
’em  before  you  check  the  answer  in 
the  tiny  type  below.* 

Whatever  the  number,  it’s  a  pretty 
safe  bet  that  all  these  occupations — 
and  many  more — are  represented 
among  the  folks  who  own  your  local 
electric  light  and  power  company. 

Housewives  and  farmers  lead  the 
stockholder  lists  of  most  such  com¬ 
panies.  But  there  are  plenty  of  nurses 
and  doctors,  teachers  and  mechanics, 

*The  artigt  —  who  aught  to  know—sngg  there  are  US. 


secretaries  and  salesmen,  too.  There 
are  several  million  of  these  direct  own¬ 
ers — and  you  may  lie  among  them. 

Certainly  you  are  included  among 
the  indirect  owners,  if  you  have  a  sav¬ 
ings  account  or  life  insurance  policy. 
When  you  make  a  deposit  or  pay  a 
premium,  the  money  isn’t  just  stuffed 
in  a  strong-lxj.x  and  left  there.  It’s  put 
to  work  earning  a  profit  for  you — a 
profit  called  “interest.” 

Banks  and  insurance  companies  in- 
ve.st  your  money  carefully.  They  put 
a  large  proportion  of  it  into  electric 


light  and  power  securities — liecause 
these  companie.s  have  proved  their 
basic  soundness  over  the  years  by 
dependable  service  and  good  business 
management. 

So  the  electric  industry'  is  probably 
the  most  widely  owned  industry  in 
America.  Almost  every  American  has 
a  stake  in  it.  And  u4ial  helps  the  industry 
helps  you. 

167  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

SELF-SUrPOItriNG,  TAX-PAYING  BUSINtSStS 
*  Namgg  on  rtquegf  from  this  magaalno. 


HEAR  NELSON  EDDY  IN  "THE  ELECTRIC  HOUR"  WITH  ROBERT  ARMBRUSTER'S  ORCHESTRA.  EVERY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  4:30,  EWT,  CBS  NETWORK. 


That*s  why  90%  of  Washington's 

100  Highest  Government  Officials 

Get  ALL  FOUR  Washington  Newspapers  - 


Washington  Officials 
Must  Keep  Informed! 


Today,  Washing:ton  is  the  po¬ 
litical  capital  of  the  world.  That’s 
why  it  is  necessary  for  the  top 
officials  of  the  Government  to 
know  what  is  happeninsr  in  their 
city,  their  country,  all  over  the 
globe.  This  fact  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
plains  why,  in  a  recent  survey 
made  among  100  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  top  officials,  one  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  facts  uncovered  showed 
that  90%  of  them  took  all  four 


Washington  newspapers  in  their 
homes  or  offices,  or  bought  them 
at  Goverenment  newsstands. 

The  Washington  Daily  News,  in 
its  Continuing  Study  of  the  Gov- 
emment  in  W'^ashington,  takes  this 
as  a  tribute  to  all  of  the  Capital’s 
newspapers.  It  shows  that  the  top 
public  officials  do  not  feel  that 
their  day  is  complete  until  they 
have  read  all  the  newspapers 
printed  in  the  Capital  city. 


Another  interesting  fact 
vealed  in  the  survey  is  the  fact 
that  among  Government  employ 
who  have  lesser  positions  .  .  .  em¬ 
ployees  who  will  be  the  executives 
of  tomorrow  .  .  .  employees  who^ 
often  influence  their  superiors  with 
their  viewpoints  .  .  .  'THE  WASH*-^ 
INGTON  DAILY  NEWS  has  been 
their  Voluntary  First  Choice  fwr 
a  decade  and  longer! 


for  COMrLKTK  Coverage  of  the  GOVKRSMENT  AUDI  ESC  E 
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